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GEORGE    R. 

*~>EORGE  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-  Britain,  France, 
KT  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  our  loving  Subjects  to  whom 
thefe  Prefents  fhall  come,  Greeting  : 
WHEREAS  our  Trufty  and  Well  beloved  Edward  Wickjleed,  of  our  City  of 
London,  Bookfeller,  hath  humbly  reprefented  unto  us,  That  he  is  now  about  to  pub- 
lifhaWork,   Entitled, 

The  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady  Inftructed  in  fuch 

Principles  of 

Politenefsj  Prudence,  and  Virtue, 

as  will  lay  a  fure  Foundation  for  gaining  Refpect,  Es- 
teem, and  Satisfaction  in  this  Life^  and  Eternal  Hap- 
pinefs  in  a  future  State  ;  interfperfed  with  fuch  Obfer- 
vations  and  Maxims,  as  demonftrate  the  Danger  and 
Folly  of  Vice,  and,  the  Advantage  and  Wifdom  of 
Virtue. 

AND  whereas  the  faid  Edward  Wickjleed  has  informed  us,  that  the  faid  Work 
has  been  perfected  with  grt-at  Labour,  Study,  and  Expence,  He  has  therefore  humbly 
prayed  us  to  grant  to  him  the  faid  Edivard  Wickjleed,  Our  RovrJ  Privilege  ,> 
Licence,  and  Authority,  for  the  Sole  Printing,  Publifhing,  and  Vend* 
ing  the  faid  Work,  in  ?.s  ample  Manner  and  Form  as  has  ever  been  done  in  Cafes  or, 
the  like  Nature.  W  E  being  gracioufly  inclined  to  give  all  due  Encouragement  to 
Works  that  may  be 

Of  Publick  Ufe  and  Benefit ',      a 

are  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  his  Requeft,  and  DO  by  thefe  Prefents  (as  far  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  Cafe  made  and  provided)  give  and  grant  to  the  faid  Ed- 
ivard Wickjieed,  his  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Affigns,  full  Power.  Licence, 
Privilege,  ard/o/tf  Aut  H or  it  Y,  for  the  Sol  e  Printing,  Publifhing  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work,  together  with  all  and  all  Manner  of  Amendments,  Corrections,  Alte- 
rations, and  Additions  of  or  to  the  fame,  during  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears,  to  be 
computed  fiom  the  Date  hereof  J  and  our  exprefs  Will  and  Pleafure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  ftriclly  charge,  command  and  prohibit  all  and  every  Pcrfon  and  Perfons  what-? 
foever,  within  our  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  that  they,  nor  any  or  either  of  them 
prefume  in  any  manner  or  wife  to  reprint,  abridge,  or  extract  the  fame,  or  ar.y  Part 
or  Parts  thereof,  either  in  the  like,  or  in  any  other  Form  or  Forms,  Volume  or  Vo- 
lumes whatfoever  ;  OR  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter,  or  diftribute,  any  C  pies  thereof, 
or  of  any  Part  or  Parts  thereof,  that  are  or  mail  be  printed  or  reprinted  beyond  the 
Seas,  during  the  aforefaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  without  the  Authority, 
Conient,  ot  Approbation  of  the  faid  Edivard  Wickjleed,  his  Executors,  Adminiftra- 
ton,  or  Affigns,  by  Writing  under  his  cr  their  Hands  and  Seals  firft  had  and  obtained, 
as  they  and  every  of  them  offending  herein  will  anfwer  the  Contrary  at  their  Peril, 
and  fuch  other  Pains  and  Penalties  as  by  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  cur  Realm's  may 
be  inflicted.  W  H  E  R  E  O  F  the  Commiffioneis  and  other  Officers  of  our  Cuftoms, 
the  Mafter,  Wardens,  and  Company  ot  Stationers  of  London,  and  all  other  Officers, 
Miniftevs,  and  others,  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  take  Notice,  that  a  ftncl  Obe- 
dience be  given  to  our  Pleafure  herein  fif-nified. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's  the  Twenty- Eighth  Day  of  April,  1747,  in  the 
Twentieth  Tear  of  our  Reign. 

By  his  Majefiy^s  Command, 

Holles  Newcastle, 
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POLITENESS,    PRUDENCE  and  VIRTUE, 

As  will  lay  a  fure  Foundation  for  gaining 

Respect,  Esteem  and  Satisfaction  in  this  Life, 
and  Eternal  Happiness  in  a  future  State  ; 

Interfperfed  with  fuch 

OBSERVATIONS     and     M  A  X  I  M  S,: 

AS      DEMONSTRATE 

The  Danger  and  Folly  of  VICE, 

AND      THE 

Advantage  and  Wisdom  of  VIRTUE. 


Authorised  by  the  King's  Moft  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Second  Edition  corre&ed  and  improved,  with  a 
large  and  copious  Index. 
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RE  A 


[HE  following  EJfays  were  origi- 
nally drawn  up  tor  the  inftruclion 
of  the  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
of  an  honourable  family,  without 
any  view  of  ever  being  printed, 
.  and  in  that  fituation  they  had 
probably  remained,  had  not  a  furreptitious  and 
imperfett  copy  of  fome  parts  of  tbem>  got  into 
fuch  hands,  as  had  the  generofity  to  project  the 
printing  of  them,  without  the  author's  privity 
or  confent.  The  author,  being  made  feniible  of 
the  confequences  that  muft  have  enfued,  had 
iuch  an  attempt  been  permitted  to  take  place, 
has  yielded  his  confent  that  the  whole  mould  be 
publifhed  from  his  own  copy,  as  appears  by 
the  following  letter,  which  I  choofe  to  lay  before 
the  reader  entire,  as  I  received  it. 

Sfr  — 


Vol.  I. 
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ii  "The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 


To 

S  I  R, 

T  ERE  WITH  you  receive  the  whole  copy  of 
•*  jLX  tne  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady  inflrufted  j 
"  for,  how  averfe  foever  I  may  be  from  appear- 
"  ing  in  print,  and  confcious  I  may  be  of  it's 
"  imperfections  ;  yet  the  information  and  rea- 
"  fons  you  and  fome  other  of  my  friends  have 
"  given  me,  force  me  to  yield  my  confent  for 
"  it's  publication.  And  if  in  your  opinion,  there 
<c  be  no  impropriety  in  it,  I  defire  you  will 
"  take  care  that  the  fubftance  of  what  follows 
"  may  be  prefixed  by  way  of  preface*,  which, 
"  though  drawn  up  in  hafle,  I  hope  will  in  fome 
"  fort  apologize  for  fuch  imperfections,"  as  are 
"  ufually  imputed  to  what  is  written  by  way 
"  of  ef 


"I  am  fenfible  that  it  requires  no  fmall  de- 
4C  gree  of  refolution  to  be  an  author  in  this  criti- 
"  cal  and  fatyrical  age.  It  is  well  known  that 
"  a  new  author  raifes  a  kind  of  alarm  among 
"  his  fellow  fubjecls-,  and  by  pretending  to  dif- 
"  tinmiifh  himfelf  from  the  herd,  he  becomes 
**  a  mark  of  publick  cenfure,  and  fometimes  a 
"  {landing  object  of  ridicule  and  rallery. — He  is 
"  fure  to  provoke  the  envidious^  and  to  affront 
"  the  ignorant. — And  as  it  is  often  feen,  that  a 
"  perfon  whofe  intentions  are  vifibly  to  do  good 
"  by  his  writings,  is  treated  in  as  fcurrilous  a 
"  manner,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind  •, 
cc  I  mud  declare  it  a  great  conqueft  of  my  own 
"  inclinations  to  fubmit  myfeif  to  this  publica- 
"  tion  -,  eipecially  fince  1  have  obferved  that  not 

"  only 
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c  only  the  dull  and  malicious,  which  alone  make 
c  a  formidable  party,  but  the  whole  fraternity 
'  of  writers  combine  and  rife  up  in  arms  againft 
1  any  new  intruder  into  the  world  of  fame,  and 
c  with  united  force  endeavour  to  prove  him  not 
4  only  to  be  a.  fool  but  a  knave  alfo,  for  attempt- 
c  ing  to  be  as  wife  as  themfelves. — *Thefe  peo- 
'  pie  certainly  deferve  our  pity,  rather  than  our 
c  refentment !  Neverthelefs  this  natural  antipa- 
c  thy  to  every  man,  who  thus  ventures  to  bre.  k 
6  his  ranks  and  endeavours  to  fignalize  his  parts 
'  in  the  world,  has  very  probably  hindered  ma- 
6  ny  perfons  from  making  their  appearance  in 
c  print,  who  mighjt  have  enriched  our  nation 
c  with  better  productions  in  all  kinds,  than 
c  any  that  we  have  received  from  the  pens  of 
c  fuch  fcribblers. 


♦  < 


"  These  are  great  difcouragements ;  yet,  for 
my  part,  as  I  think  it  every  man's  indifpen- 
"  fible  duty  to  do  all  the  fervice  he  can  to  his 
iC  country  ;  and,  as  I  cannot  fee  what  difference 
iC  fuch  an  idle  perfon  puts  between  himfelf  and 
"  his  cattle,  who  lives  without  that  thought,  I 
"  mall  never  regard  them.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter 
"  myfelf  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  ejfays,  I  have 
*c  treated  of  feveral  fubjecls,  and  laid  down  ma- 
cc  ny  fuch  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human  life, 
"  which  my  readers  were  either  wholly  ignorant 
"  of  before  j  or  which  at  leaft  thofe  few,  who 
"  were  acquainted  with  them,  looked  upon  as 
"  fo  many  fecrets  they  had  found  out  for  the 
"  conduct  of  themfelves,  but  were  refolved  ne- 
"  ver  to  communicate  to  others. 


Could 


a  a 
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"  Could  I  be  judly  charged  with  being  feri- 
ous  on  an  improper  fubject,  or  trifling  on  a 
ferious  one,  I  mould  defervedly  draw  cenfure 
upon  me  :  Or,  were  I  confcious  of  any  thing 
in  thefe  ejfays  that  is  not  innocent  at  lead,  or 
not  fincerely  defigned  to  difcountenance  vice 
and  ignorance,  and  to  fupport  the  Intereft  of 
true  wifdom  and  virtue,  I  mould  be  fenfible 
that  I  could  not  be  too  feverely  handled  by  the 
moil  ill-natured  critic.  But  as  I  am  convinced 
of  my  own  integrity,  and  that  there  is  certainly 
no  greater  fenfible  pleafure  to  a  good-natured 
man,  than  if  he  can  by  any  means  gratify  or 
inform  the  mind  of  another-,  fo,  notwithdand- 
ing  this  general  malevolence  towards  thofe, 
who  communicate  their  thoughts  in  print,  I 
hope  my  readers  will  look  with  a  friendly 
regard  on  what  is  here  offered,  where  they 
are  fure  of  finding  no  tendency  to  vice  and 
prophancnefs  :  So  that  if  my  thoughts  have 
nothing  in  them,  they  at  lead  will  do  no  harm, 
and  mew  an  honed  indudry,  and  a  good  in- 
tention in  the  author :  And  if  they  teach  him 
any  thing  he  was  ignorant  of  before,  the  reader 
cannot  but  look  upon  himfelf  as  obliged  to  the 
writer,  and  confider  me  as  his  particular  be- 
nefactor, if  I  convey  to  him  any  improvement 
of  his  underdanding  ;  any  innocent  amufement  •, 
or  any  incentive  to  fome  moral  virtue  or  re- 
ligious duty,  which  are  the  greated  gifts  that 
are  in  the  power  of  man  to  bedow. 


"  Their  wifdom  would  be  in  a  great  mea- 
"  fure  ufelefs,  and  their  experience  unindruc- 
**  tive,  did  men  of  great  abilities  pafs  through 

"  the 
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c  the  world  without  communicating  their*  ta- 
'  lents  for  the  inftruclion  of  others.  There 
c  would  be  no  employment  in  folitude,  nor  pro* 
'  per  relaxations  in  bullnefs :  for,  it  is  by  thefe 
c  aflifbances  that  the  retired  man  lives  in  the 
c  world,  if  not  above  it :  by  thefe  paflion  is 
'  compofed  :  by  thefe  thought  is  improved, 
c  and  the  mind  is  preferved  from  preying  upon 
c  itfelf.  And  that  efleem,  which  poiterity  fias 
c  alv/ays  paid  to  good  writers,  flifficiently  mews 
'  the  merit  of  thofe  who  have  been  thus  em- 
'  ployed. 

"  I  profess  that  the  main  purpofe  of  thefe 
ejfays  is  to  countenance  the  modeft  and  the  in- 
duitrious  -,  to  celebrate  the  wife  and  the  vali- 
ant •,  to  encourage  the  good  and  the  pious  ; 
to  confront  the  impudent  and  the  idle  ;  to 
contemn  the  vain  and  the  cowardly;  and  to 
difappoint  and  convert  the  wicked  and  the 
prophane  :  Nor  could  this  be  carried  on  but  by 
preferving  a  ftricl;  regard,  not  only  to  the  du- 
ties but  civilities  of  life,  with  the  utmoft  im- 
partiality towards  things  and  perfons.  For,  the 
unjufl  application  of  the  advantages  of  breeding 
and  fortune  is  well  known  to  be  the  fource  cf 
all  both  our  public  and  private  calamities :  The 
correction  therefore,  or  rather  admonition  of 
an  inftruclor,  if  given  with  a  benevolent  fpirit, 
is  certainly  of  general  good.  For  which  rca- 
fons,  that  my  Readers  may,  if  pofTible,  both 
ways  find  their  account  in  what  they  will  here 
meet  with,  I  have  endeavoured  to  enliven 
morality  with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with 
morality. 

A3  "I    HAVE 
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,  <c  I  have  dedicated  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
ec  thefe  ejfays  to  the  fervice  of  the  prophane,  pro- 
*Mligate,  and  vicious,  and  to  lead  the  Young 
<c  through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity, 
"  marriage  and  widowhood.  And  as  it  has  been 
€t  my  proper  calling  in  fome  meafure  to  detect 
*'*  fuch  as  would  lead  aftray  weak  minds  by  their 
tc  falfe  pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,  humour 
"  and  gallantry,  I  have  not  failed  to  lend  the 
*'  beft  lights  I  am  able  to  both  fexes,  for  the 
<c  making  of  fuch  difcoveries. 

sc  I  have  marked  out  feveral  of  the  fhoals 
*c  and  quick-fands  of  life,  on  which  the  young 
"  and  unwary  (of  both  fexes)  too  often  fplit ; 
P  and,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  difcovered 
'"  fome,  which  are  ftill  concealed,  in  hopes  to 
u  keep  the  ignorant  from  running  upon  them  to 
Jc  their  utter  Deflruclion. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  with  brevity  and  faith- 
*c  fulnefs  to  point  out  all  thofe  imperfections 
<c  that  are  the  blemifhes,  as  well  as  thofe  virtues, 
*c  which  are  the  embellifhments  of  the  fair  fex. 
**  And  it  has  been  my  principal  aim  to  make 
*c  both  fexes  appear  in  their  conducl,  what  they 
*c  are  in  their  hearts,  by  infpiring  notions  of  ho- 
cc  nour  and  virtue,  and  by  perfwading  thofe, 
<c  who  are  dead  in  idlenefs,  folly  and  pleafure, 
*c  to  bring  themfelves  into  life,  by  applying  to 
"  learning,  wifdom  and  induilry.  By  which  I 
4C  hope  to  recover  them  out  of  that  defperate 
**  ftate  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  pre- 


*c  fent  age  is  fallen. 


<c  They 
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"  They  that  have  not  well  obferved  the 
"  world,  may  imagine  that  all  gallantry  and 
4C  fajh'on  fhould  arife  out  of  the  religion  and 
"  laws  of  that  nation  wherein  they  prevail :  But, 
"  alas !  in  this  our  country,  gay  characters  and 
"  thoie  that  lead  in  the  pleafures  and  inclinations 
"  of  the  fafnionable  world,  are  fuch  as  are  rea- 
"  died  to  pra&ife  crimes  the  moft  abhorrent  to 
cc  nature,  and  contradictory  to  our  Faith.  I  am 
"  forry  to  fay,  that  in  this  age  a  chriftian  and  a 
"  gentleman  are  made  inconfiftent  appellations  of 
"  the  fame  Perfon  :  We  are  not  to  expect  eter- 
"  nal  life,  if  we  do  not  forgive  injuries,  and 
"  our  mortal  life  is  uncomfortable,  if  we  are 
"  not  ready  to  commit  a  murder  in  refentment 
"  of  an  affront.  For,  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good 
"  nature,  good  breeding  and  religion,  is  fo  ut- 
M  terly  banifhed  the  world,  that  men  glory  in 
n  their  very  paffions,  and  infirmities,  and  purfue 
"  trifles  with  the  utmoft  vengeance  :  So  little 
"  do  they  confider  that  to  forgive  is  the  molt 
"  arduous  pitch  human  nature  can  arrive  at. — 
"  Such  is  the  prefent  deplorable  degeneracy  of 
"  mankind  !  But  to  return  to  the  intention  of 
"  this  work. 

•"  I  have  treated  on  matters  which  relate  to 
"  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  approach  or 
"  fly  from  the  other  fex :  Or,  as  they  are  tied  to 
"  them  by  blood,  intereft,  or  affection ;  and  I  have 
*'  made  it  my  particular  care  to  find  out  in  the 
"  belt  ancient  and  modern  authors  fuch  paf- 
"  fages  as  may  be  for  their  ufe  and  advantage, 
"  accommodating  them  as  well  as  I  could  to 
"  their  peculiar  taite  :  nor  do  I  queftion  but  that 

A  4  "  the 
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"  the  valuable  part  of  both  fexes  will  eafily  par- 
u  don  me,  if  I  have  fometimes  laughed  at  thofe 
'■  little  vanities  and  follies,  which  appear  in  the 
"  behaviour  of  fome  of  them,  and  which  are 
*'  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  ferious  ani- 
"  madverfion.  For,  I  have  always  thought  it 
"  much  better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of 
"  one's  felf,  and  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  fuch 
"  writings  as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  igno- 
"  ranee,  paffion,  and  prejudice,  than  fuch  as  na- 
"  turally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make 
*c  enmities,  £sV.  irreconcileable.     Yet, 

"I  am  not  unfenfible  of  the  many  deficien- 
"  ces,  which  naturally  attend  fuch  Performances, 
"  and  which  may  be  readily  fupplied  by  every 
"  diligent  obferver  :  Nor  would  I  have  any  one 
€€  expect  any  thing  in  the  following  pages,  fug- 
"  gefled  by  way  of  refinement,  or  going  be- 
"  yond  the  common  appearances  of  things ;  but 
*'  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie  within  the 
*c  apprehenfion  of  common  fenfe,  as  diftinguim- 
"  ed  from  fuperior  capacity  and  improvement. 
"  Nor  have  I  made  any  fcruple  of  following 
**  others  *  in   borrowing  fuch  afliftance  that 

"  chane'd 


«*  *  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not  confifl:  fo  much  in  ad- 
f  vancing  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  an  agreeable  turn 
"  to  things  that  are  known  ;  for,  it  is  impoflible  for  us,  who 
"  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  make  obfervations 
"  in  criticifm,  morality,  or  in  any  art  or  fcience,  which  have 
"  not  been  touched  upon  by  fome  other  before :  and,  there- 
"  fore,  we  have  little  elfc  left  us,  but  to  reprefent  the  common 
*'  ftnfe  of  mankind  in  more  ftrong,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
f1  uncommon  lights,  than  our  fore  fathers  have  done,  or  at 
1*  leaft,  in  a  tafte  more  fuitable  to  the  complexion  or  temper 
&  pf  the  age  in  which  we  live." 


« ■  
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"  chanc'd  to  fall  in  my  way,  not  only  as  to  fen- 
"  timent,  but  even  fometimes  the  exprefllon  alfo. 
"  At  the  fame  time,  taking  the  liberty  of  ma- 
"  king  great  alterations  in  what  I  have  bor- 
**  rowed,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  my 
"  prefent   purpofe. 

"  Thus  you  fee  that  it  is  not  the  defign  of 
"  thefe  effays  to  intrench  upon  any  knowledge 
"  already  difpofed  and  appropriated  into  arts 
"  and  fciences,  as  they  are  at  this  time  deliver- 
"  ed ;  but  only  to  propofe  fuch  things  to  confi- 
"  deration  and  practice,  as  lying  fcattered  and  in 
M  common,  have  been,  I  think,  too  little  culti- 
"  vated  and  regarded.  Therefore  it  is  in  vain 
"  here  to  expect  accuratenefs  of  method  or  ftile. 
"  Nor  would  I  have  it  thought  that  I  look  upon 
"  thefe  effays  and  apborifms  as  a  per  feci  treatife 
"  on  any  fubject :  The  variety  is  fo  great,  that 
"  each  fubjeel:  would  require  a  volume  to  ex- 
*'  hauft  all  its  illustrations,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
*%  every  one's  circumitances.  Befides,  having 
"  confined  myfeif  to  fome  general  views  in  re- 
cc  ference  to  the  main  end,  and  aims  in  the  con- 
<c  duct  of  life,  I  have  touched  little  more  than 
*c  upon  thofe  heads,  which  I  judged  neceffary 
"  for  the  inftruction  of  young  gentlemen  and 
iC  ladies  \  and  though  thefe  occafional  thoughts 
"  are  .  far  from  a  complete  treatife  on  any  of 
"  thefe  Subjects,  fo  as  every  one  may  find 
"  what  will  juit  fit  himfelf  or  his  child  •,  yet,  I 
"  flatter  myfeif,  they  may  give  fome  frnall  light 
*6  to  thofe,    whofe   concern  for  their   children 
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"  makes  them  fo  irregularly  bold,  that  they 
<c  dare  venture  to  confult  their  own  reafon  in  the 
ffc  education  of  their  fons  and  daughters,  rather 
'*  than  wholly  to  rely  upon  old  and  rediculous 
"  cuftom. 


cc  What  I  am  now  writing,  brings  to  my 
c  mind  an  Expoftulation  of  a  judicious  Author  :" 
I  defire  (fays  he)  that  parents  would  ferioufly 
confider  that  the  Infiruclion  of  children  is  not 
left  to  their  own  pleafure,  but  is  a  Duty  im- 
pofed  on  them.  G  O  D,  the  great  father  of 
us  all,  (continues  he)  depofjed  the  children  in 
the  parents  charge,  and  provided  by  his  laws, 
and  threatnings,  that  they  mould  be  reveren- 
ced and  obeyed  by  them.  They  are  part  of 
our/elves,  and  what  we  do  for  them  is  indeed 
for  ourfelves.  We  expect  honour  by  them  at; 
all  times,  and  may  fometimes  alfo  Hand  in 
need  of  their  help.  'Tis  what  we  either  have 
enjoyed  from  our  parents,  or  lament  our  lofs  for 
their  neglect.  We  have  brought  forth  chil- 
dren into  this  World  of '  mifery  and  trouble,  and 
will  we  leave  them  fo  ?  Will  we  not  affift  and 
provide  them  with  the  ben:  inftr unions  for  the 
paffing  through  it  with  as  much  reputation, 
ejleem  and  comfort,  as  they  can  ?  We  endea- 
vour to  provide  them  fortunes  and  eftates  ;  but 
to  what  purpofe,  if  we  won't  alfo  procure 
them  parts  and  infiruclion  how  to  become  and 
enjoy  them  ?  It  is  our  Duty  to  ufe  all  human 
means  for  the  good  of  our  children  •,  and  if, 
after  we  have  done  our  beft  for  them,  they 
wilfully  ruin  themfelves,  they  alone  are  re- 
fponfible  for  their  bad  Conduct.'  But  to  return. 
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"  The  perfecting  of  a  young  man  in  fciences 
"  and  speculative  learning  is  the  bufinefs  of  fo 
*'  many  books  and  perfons ;  that  it  feemed  fu» 
<c  perfluous  for  me  to  engage  in  that  part  of 
*'  inftruction :  I  therefore  thought  it  more  ufe- 
"  ful  to  furnifh  fome  rules  and  principles  of  aclive 
*'  life  -,  as  being  that  whereunto  Young  Gentle- 
ic  men  and  Ladies  feem  more  difpofed  both  by 
*'  their  birth  and  general  inclinations.  Wherein 
"  I  have  alfo  taken  care  not  to  trefpafs  much 
"  upon,  or  invade  the  bounds  of  any  fcience  or 
cc  difcipline  ;  but  rather  to  gather  up  diforderly, 
"  and  to  bind  together  fuch  fcattered  counfels 
<c  and  notions,  as  have  occurred  either  to  my 
"  own  obfervation,  or  in  fome  of  our  politeft  and 
"  moft  admired  authors. 

"  Yet,  after  all,  I  know  not  whether  the 
"  world  will  allow  that  I  have  done  more  than 
*'  fhewn  my  good  wifhes  towards  thefe  good 
"  ends,  which  I  have  been  aiming  at  in  thefe 

$t  eJfays  >  DUt  fuc^  as  tney  are>  tne  world 
"  may  now  have  them  -,  and  if  there  be  any 
"  thing  in  them  worth  their  acceptance,  they 
^c  owe  their  thanks  not  to  my  friends  only,  but 
"  even  to  thofe  who  were  ungeneroufly  intend- 
"  ing  to  treat  me  ill  in  return  for  what  they  re- 
"  queried  from  me  as  a  favour.  As  for  my 
'■  labours  •,  if  they  can  but  contribute  to  the 
"  wearing  one  impertinence  out  of  human 
*'  life ;  to  deftroy  a  fingle  vice ;  or  to  give  an 
"  hour's  chearfulnefs  and  pleafure  to  an  honed 
"  mind  •,  in  fhort,  if  the  world  can  be  but  one 
"  virtue  the  better,  or  in  any  degree  lefs  vici- 
"  ous,  or  receive  from  them  the  fmalleft  addi- 
*'  tion  to  their  innocent  diverfions,  I  fhall  not 
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"  think  my  pains,  or  indeed  my  life  to  have 
"  been  fpent  in  vain. 

cc  In  fine,  if  any  perfon  mall  hereby  be  any 
"  whit  forwarded  towards  the  attaining  the  great 
"  end  of  his  creation  -,  it  is  all  that  is  here  aimed 
<c  at. — But  God  alone  giveth  fuccefs  according 
"  to  his  own  good  pleafure.  I  am  with  great 
"  refpeft, 

SIR, 

Tour  mofi  obedient  Servant* 
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The  Contents. 

L  Of  maris  prefent  and  future  ftate.    II.  Q/Chap. 
religion  in  general,  and  of  the  chrijlian  re-      I. 
ligion  in  particular.    III.  Of  atheijls,  deijls,**—-*-** 
and  free-thinkers.      IV.    0/^  Gtf^V  provi- 
dence, and  the  power  of  novelty  on  the  hu- 
man mind.      V.  Tfo  advantages  of  piety 
and  devotion,    with  fome  thoughts  concern- 
ing enthufafm,    melancholy,  Juperflition,  a 
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THE  creature  man  is  defigned  for  two  Se5iion 
different  lives.  His  firft  life  is  fhort 
and  tranfient,  his  fecond  is  never  to 
have  an  end.  How  then  does  it  happen, 
that  moft  men  are  perpetually  erriploy'd  in 
providing   for  a  life  of  threefcore  and  ten 

years, 
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Chap,  years,  and  ncgled:  to  make  pro  vifion  for  that, 
I.     which  after  many  millions  of  ages  will  be  ftill 
« — ^ — 'new,    and  flill  beginning  ?   Our  be  ft  endea- 
Seawn  yours  for  making  ourfelves  great,  or  rich,  or 
honourable,    or  whatever  elfe  we  place  our 
'happinefs  in,    may  after  all  prove  unfuccefs- 
ful :    but  they  will  always  fucceed,  and  our 
hope  (hall  never  be  difappointed,  if  we  con- 
ftantly  and  fincerely  endeavour  to  make  our- 
felves happy  in  the  life  to  come. 

No  words  are  fufficient  to  exprefs  that  folly 
and  want  of  confideration,  which  makes  fo 
wrong  a  choice,  as  to  be  miferable  fo,r  all 
eternity,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  fin  only  for  a  feafon  :  efpecially  if  we  fup- 
pofe  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue 
would  make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  life, 
than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice  and  immorali- 
ty. It  is  therefore  an  ad:  of  the  greateft  wif- 
dom  to  confider  this  life  only,  as  it  may 
conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next,  and 
chearfully  to  facrifice  the  pleafures  of  a 
few  years  for  thofe  of  an  eternal  duration. 
In  the  next  life  we  fhall  meet  with  nothing 
to  excite  our  inclinations  that  doth  not  de- 
ferve  them :  therefore  it  was  well  obferved, 
c<  That  our  happinefs  in  this  world  pro- 
"  ceeds  from  the  fupprefiion  of  our  defires  -y 
"  but  in  the  next  world,  from  the  gratifica- 
"  tion  of  them." 
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The  man  who  is  thus  happily  refolved,  Chap. 
will  endeavour  firft  to  avoid  the  reproaches      J# 
of  his  own  heart,    and  then  ftrive  to  efcape  i— v— -1 
the  cenfures  of  the  world  :    tho'  if  the  laft  Se6iion 
interferes   with  the  former,    it  ought  to  be      i. 
entirely  neglecfted ;   becaufe  confcience  claims' 
to  itfelf  the  adjuftment  and  corre&ion  of  all 
other  inward  fentiments  and  affections,  to  al- 
low or  forbid  their  gratification,    notwith- 
standing there  cannot  be  a. greater  fatisfadtion 
to  an  honeft  mind,  than  to  fee  thofe  apprb- 
bations,  which  it   gives  itfelf,  feconded  by 
publick  efteem. 

Here  let  us  proftrate  ourfelves,  and  fall 
down  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker  ;  for  that 
ineffable  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  which  con- 
trived an  eternal  exiftence  for  our  finite  na- 
tures !  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  he 
himfelf  was  before  in  the  complete  poffeffion 
of  exiftence  and  of  happinefs,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  eternity.  The  man  that  con- 
fiders  how  he  was  called  out  and  feparated 
irom  nothing,  and  was  made  a  confeious, 
reafonable,  and  a  happy  creature,  taken  in, 
as  it  were,  to  be  a  (barer  of  exiftence,  and  a 
kind  of  a  partner  with  God  in  eternity,  mud: 
be  f wallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praife  and  in 
adoration  ;  and  muft  alfo  confefs  that  fuch  a 
meditation  is  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man, 
and  may  rather  be  entertained  in  the  fecrecy 
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Chap,  of  devotion,  and  in  the  filence  of  the  foul^ 
L     than  exprefled  by  the  tongue. 

hection  J  cannot  but  obferve  alfo,  that  this  natu- 
ral notion  of  a  future  eternity,  is  an  unan- 
fwerable  argument,  that  man  is  a  being  de- 
figned  for  it  ;  efpecially,  if  we  confider  that 
he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vicious  here ; 
that  he  hath  faculties  improveable  to  all  eter- 
nity 5  and  by  a  proper  or  wrong  employment 
of  them,  may  be  happy  or  miferable  for  e- 
ver  hereafter.  I&  it  not  then  the  moft  me- 
lancholy circumftance  that  can  be  imagined, 
to  be  on  a  death-bed,  and  wiili  all  that  a  man 
has  moft  laboured  to  bring  to  pafs  were  obli- 
terated for  ever  ?  How  emphatically  worfe  is 
this,  than  having  paft  all  ones  days  in  idle- 
nefs  ?  Yet  this  is  the  frequent  cafe  of  many 
men  of  refined  talents,  and  great  abilities, 
Methinks  it  is  monftrous,  that  the  love  of 
fame,  and  the  value  of  the  fafhion  of  the 
world,  can  tranfporta  man  fofar,  as  even  in. 
folitude,  to  aft  with  fo  little  reflection  upon 
his  real  intereft,  and  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  his 
foul ;  a  lofs  never  to  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
greateft  that  can  befal  mankind ;  whether 
we  confider  the  infinite  duration  of  the  pu- 
nishment, or  the  excellency  and  independen- 
cy of  the  foul  upon  the  body.  The  body  is 
no  more  than  a  neceflfary  inftrument  of  per- 
ception to  the  foul.  But  to  exemplify  this 
fubjeft  more  clearly,    it  is  obvious  to  the 
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meaneft  capacity,    that  our  dreams  are  great  Chap. 
inftances  of  that  aftivity,    which  is  natural      I. 
to  the  human  foul,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the^ — **y* 
power  of  fleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  Though  Section 
a  man  appears  tired  and  worn  out  with  the 
labours  of  the  day,    this  acftive  part  in  his 
competition   is  flill  bulled  and  unwearied  : 
though  the  organs  of  fenfe  want  their  due 
repofe,    and  neceflary  reparations,    and  the 
body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that 
Spiritual  fubftance  to  which  it  is  united,  the 
foul  exerts  herfelf  in  her  feveral  faculties,  and 
continues  in  the  adion,  till  her  partner  is  a- 
gain  qualified  to  bear  her  company  through 
the  fatigues  of  life. 

Again,  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve  with 
what  a  fprightlinefs  and  alacrity  the  foul  ex- 
erts herfelf  in  dreams.  The  flow  in  fpeech 
make  unpremeditated  harangues ;  or  converfe 
readily  in  languages  that  perchance  they  ne- 
ver underflood.  The  grave  abound  in  pleafan- 
tries  ;  the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit, 
to  which,  when  awake  they  are  mere  Gran- 
gers :  and  though  there  is  not  a  more  pain- 
ful adtion  of  the  mind  than  invention,  yet  in 
dreams  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  activity, 
that  we  are  not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is 
employed  in  fpecious  fchemes,  and  florid  elo- 
quence. From  what  caufe  foever  this  activi- 
ty may  proceed  ;  or  whether  our  dreams  be 
the  refult  of  our  waking  thoughts  5  or,  daily 
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Chap,  hopes  and  fears  are  what  give  the  mind  fuch 
I.     nimble  relifhes  of  pleafure,  and  fuch  fevere 
V; — vt*-' touches  of  pain  in  its  mid-night  rambles  -y  it 
beaion  '1S  certain,  that  the  imagination  may  be  fo  in- 
differently affecfted  in  fleep,  that  our  actions  of 
the  day  might  be  either  rewarded  or  punifh- 
ed  with  a  little  age  of  happinefs  or  mifery  : 
and  while  the  body  is  at  reft,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain vaftnefs  of  conception  very  fuitable  to  the 
capacity,  and  demonflrative  of  the  force  of 
that  divine  part  in  our  compoiition  which 
will  laft  to  all  eternity. 

And  there  is  fo  much  rapture  and  extafy  ii\ 
our  fancied  blifs,    and  fomething  fo  difmal 
and  (hocking  in  our  fancied  mifery,  that  tho\ 
the  inactivity  of  the  body  has  given  occafion 
for  calling  fleep  the  image  of  death,  the  brifk- 
nefs  of  the  fancy,  affords  us  a  ftrong'  intima- 
tion of  fomething  within  us  that  muft  live 
for  ever,  which,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  more 
emphatically  expreffed  than  in  the  following 
obfervation   of  a  certain  ingenious  author  ; 
<c  We  are,  fays  he,  fomewhat  more  than 
"  ourfelves  in  our  fleeps,  and  the  {lumber  of 
<c  the  body  feems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
<c  the  foul.     It  is  the  ligation  of  fenfe,  but 
"  the  liberty  of  reafon  ;  and  our  waking  con- 
ceptions do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
fleeps  :  and,   continues  he,  it  is  obferved, 
that  men  fometimes  upon  the  hour  of  their 
departure,    da   fpeak   and   reafon   above 


it 
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themfelves ;    for  then  the  foul  beginningCnAP. 

to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  ho-      I. 

dy,  begins  to  reafon  like  herfelf,  and  to' — v — -> 
"  difcourfe  in  a  flrain  above  mortality."  Seffiioii 
Thus  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  every  ra-  r- 
tional  creature  may  difcover  the  immortality 
of  the  human  foul,  which  is  the  bafis  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  fpring  of  all  the  pleafing  hopes 
and  fecret  joys  that  can  arife  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

It  is  matter  of  great  aftonifhment  and  ve- 
neration  to  look  into  our  own  fouls,  where 
there  are  fuch  hidden  ftorcs  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  fuch  inexhaufled  fprings  of  per- 
fection. We  now  fee  only  as  through  a  glafs, 
darkly  ;  wc  know  not  yet  what  we  (hall  be, 
nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  the  glory  that  is  always  in  referve 
for  him,  if  he  difcharges  his  duty. 

It  is  not  poffible  that  the  foul,  which  is 
capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfections,  and  of 
receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity, 
{hall  fall  away  into  nothing,  almoft  as  foon 
as  it  is  created  :  neither  is  it  credible,  that  a 
being  which  is  in  a  perpetual  prcgrefs  of  im- 
provements, and  is  travelling  on  from  one 
perfection  to  another,  after  having  juft  look- 
ed abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  difcoveries  of  his  infinite  good- 
nefs,  wifdom,    and  power,  fhould  perifli  at 

B  4  her 
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CHAP.herfirft  fetting  out,  and  in  the  verybegin- 
I.     ning  of  her  enquiries  after  happinefs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of 
man,  than  to  look  upon  the  foul  as  going 
on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength ;  to  confider 
that  fhe  is  to  (hine  for  ever  with  new  accef- 
fions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity  j 
that  fhe  will  be  flill  adding  virtue  to  virtue, 
and  knowledge  to  knowledge :  therefore  if 
we  confider  man  in  his  prefent  ftate,  he 
feems  not  to  be  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  de- 
liver it  down  to  otherSo 

A  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  mea- 
fure  of  knowledge;  he  has  not  time  tofubdue 
his  paffions,  nor  to  eftablifh  his  foul  in  vir- 
tue ;  neither  can  he  come  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off 
the  ftage  of  this  world.  We  cannot  find  that 
wifdom,  which  fhines  through  all  the  works 
of  the  Almighty,  in  the  formation  of  man, 
without  looking  on  this  world,  as  only  a  nur- 
fery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that  the  fe- 
veral  generations  of  rational  creatures,  which 
rife  up  and  difappear  in  fuch  quick  fuccefii- 
pns,  are  only  to  receive  their  firft  rudiments 
pf  exiftence  here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
they  may  eternally  fpread  and  flourifh.  Con- 
sequently 

Every 
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Every  one  fhould  confider  that  he  is  in  this  Chap. 
life  nothing  more  than  a  paflenger,  and  that  I. 
he  is  noi  to  fet  up  his  reit  here,  but  to  keep1 — r*?* 
an  attentive  eye  upon  that  ftate  of  being,  to  ^e"J0fi 
which  he  through  death  approaches  every 
moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed 
and  lading.  For,  though  the  foul  of  man 
is  immortal,  his  body  is  fubjedt  to  various 
fickneflfes,  and  difeafes,  and  to  death  itfelf; 
in  which  death  metamorpholies  himfelf  into 
innumerable  (hapes  and  figures;  for,  to  re- 
prefent  the  fatality  of  fevers  and  agues,  with 
many  other  diftempers  and  accidents  that 
deftroy  man's  life,  let  me  borrow  the  meta- 
phors of  an  humourous  author :  cc  Death  en- 
ters firft  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire ;  a  little 
after  he  appears  like  a  man  of  fnow  3  then 
rolls  about  the  room  like  a  cannon  ball ; 
then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill ; 
after  this  he  transforms  himfelf,  of  a  fud- 
den,  into  a  fword,  then  dwindles  fuccet- 
lively  to  a  dagger,  to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crook- 
ed pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair :"  he  repre- 
fents  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  nature 
io  very  mean  and  inconfiderable,  but  that  it 
is  able  to  overcome  us,  and  to  lay  our  heads 
in  the  duft. 

How  often  is  it  feen  that  an  atome,  a 
grain  of  fand,  that  could  have  been  of  no  fig- 
piheancy  in  any  other  part  of  the  univerfc, 

being 
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Chap. being  lodged  in  fuch  a  particular  place  in  the 
I.      human  body,  is  an  inftrument  of  providence 

* — *{*- '  to  bring  the  molt  powerful  man  to  the  grave  ? 

beaion  ^nd  ficknefs  is  a  fort  of  early  old  age,  it 
*•  tcacheth  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  ftate  ; 
infpires  us  with  the  thoughts  of  a  future,  and 
gives  fo  warning  a  concufiion  to  thofe  props 
of  our  vanity,  our  ftrength  and  youth,  that 
we  think  of  fortifying  ourfelves  within,  when 
there  is  fo  little  dependence  on  our  bodies : 
for  there  is  no  confolation  left  to  the  man, 
who  hath  no  hope  or  profpefl:  of  future  glo- 
ry ;  and  if  we  view  him  in  that  part  of  life, 
when  the  natural  decay  of  his  faculties  con- 
curs with  the  frequency  of  the  fame  objefts 
to  make  him  weary  of  this  world,  he  is  like 
a  man,  who  hangs  upon  a  precipice,  his  pre- 
fent  fituation  is  uneafy,  and  the  moment  he 
quits  his  hold,  he  is  lure  of  finking  into  hell 
or  non-exiftence. 

Swarms  of  diftempers  are  every  where 
hovering  over  us ;  cafualties  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  whether  we  wake  or  fleep,  fit  or 
walk,  are  planted  about  us  in  ambufcade  -y 
every  element,  every  climate,  every  feafon, 
all  nature  is  full  of  death,  and  threatens  our 
difTolinion.  Neverthelefs,  death  is  fo  far  from 
being  a  punifhment,  that  it  is  found  to  be  a 
blefling  to  man  ;  for  this  fingle  confideration 
will  extinguifh  the  bitternefs  of  hatred,  the 
thirfl  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  ambi- 
tion; 
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tion  ;  befides  the  bare  repetition  of  the  fame  Chap. 
objects,  abftra&ed  from  all  other  inconveni-      I. 
ences,  is  fufficient  to  create  in  our  minds  a' — v~— i 
diftafte  of  the  world  :  fo  that  the  abhorrence,  SeBton 
which  old  men  have  of  death,  proceeds  ra-      *• 
ther  from  a  diftruft  of  what  may  follow,  than 
from  the  profpedl  of  loling  any  prefent  en- 
joyments.    For,  what  (hould  detain  a  man's 
fancy  here  below,  when  he  has  feen  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  night  and  day,  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  fpring  and  autumn,  and  the  returning 
faces  of  the  feveral  parts  of  nature  ?  In  a  very 
few  fcenes  of  revolving  years,  we  feel  a  fa- 
tiety  of  the  fame  images  or  reprefentations, 
the  mind  grows  impatient  to  fee  the  curtain 
drawn  and  to  behold  new  fcenes  difclofed, 
and  the  imagination  is  in  this  life  filled  with 
a  confufed  idea  of  a  future  ftate. 

To  conclude  :  there  is  nothing  in  hiftory, 
which  is  fo  improving  to  the  reader,  as  thofe 
accounts  which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths 
of  eminent  perfons,  and  of  their  behaviour 
in  that  fatal  hour.  I  may  alfo  add  that  there 
are  no  parts  in  hiftory,  which  affedt  and 
pleafe  the  reader  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner  -y  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  other  fingle  circumftance  in 
the  flory  of  any  perfon,  which  can  poflibly 
be  the  cafe  of  every  one,  who  reads  it.  The 
general,  the  ftatefman,  or  the  philofopher 
are  perhaps  characters,  which  we  may  never 
aft  in  j  but  the  dying  man  is  one,  whom  we 

fhall 
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Chap. (hall  certainly  refemble  fooner  or  later.  And 

I.     they  that  meet  death,  and  confider  it  in  this 

*- — ^-J  light,  think  it  no  more  than  to  pafs  from 

&eaion  one  entertainment  to  another.     So  that,  if 

*•      the  prefent  obje&s  are  grown  tirefome  and 

diftafteful,  it  is  in  order  to  prepare  our  minds 

for  a  more  exquifite  relifh  of  thofe  which  arc 

new  and  frefh ;  and  if  the  good  things  we 

have  hitherto  enjoyed  do   pafs   away  they 

will  be  fucceeded  by  thofe,  which  the  inex- 

hauftible  power  of  the  deity  will  fupply  for 

ever  and  ever.     And  in  fine,  if  the  pleafures 

of  our  prefent  ftate  are  mixed  with  pain  and 

uneafinefs,  our  future  will  confift  of  iincere 

and  unmixed  joys,  as  it  is  moft  reafonable  to 

colleft,  both  from  the  faculties  with  which 

God  has  created  the  foul  of  man,  and  the 

bleffed  ftate  of  the  heavenly  Hierufalem.  For, 

As  the  foul  confifteth  of  many  faculties, 
fuch  as  the  underftanding  and  the  will,  with 
all  the  fenfes  both  outward  and  inward,  and 
does  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  fame  bent, 
the  faculties  relieving  one  another  by  turns, 
and  receiving  an  additional  pleafure  from  the 
novelty  of  thofe  objects,  about  which  they 
are  converfant ;  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
moft  exquifite  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  from 
the  exercife  of  any  of  its  powers  in  the  un- 
derftanding, will,  and  fenfation,  when  they 
are  gratified  with  their  proper  objects ;  fo  as 
to  be  entirely  happy  by  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the 

memory 
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memory,  the  fight,  the  hearing,  or  any  o-Chap. 
ther  mode  of  perception  -9  for  every  faculty      I. 
is  as  a  diftinct  tafte  in  the  mind,  and  hath' — m^*J 
objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  relifh:  »e£fwn 
fo  God  Almighty  is  capable  of  making  the      *'• 
foul  happy  by  ten  thoufand  different  ways ; 
every  particular  faculty  being  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  ob^ 
jefts ;  neither  do  any  of  its  faculties  lie  unem- 
ployed and  ufelefs. 

Again  ;  the  happinefs  of  the  foul  may  be 
of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the 
faculty  employed  is  fo :  but  as  the  whole 
foul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its  parti- 
cular powers,  the  whole  foul  is  happy  in  the 
pleafure  which  arifes  from  any  of  its  particu- 
lar acts,  and  the  happinefs  is  then  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  whole  man.  For,  notwith- 
ftanding  we  divide  the  foul  into  feveral  powers 
and  faculties,  there  is  no  fuch  diviiion  in  the 
foul  itfelf,  fince  it  is  the  whole  foul,  that  un- 
derftands,  wills,  or  imagines. 

If  we  then  believe  that  the  foul  hath 
many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  can 
be  made  happy  by  all  thofe  different  faculties ; 
that  it  may  be  endowed  with  feveral  hidden 
faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  prefent  in  a  con- 
dition to  exert ;  that  the  foul  is  not  endowed 
with  any  faculty,  which  is  not  of  ufe  to  it ; 
that  whenever  any  one  of  thefe  faculties  is 

tranfcendently 
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CHAP.tranfcendently  pleafed,  the  whole  foul  is  in  a 
I,  ftate  of  happinefs  ;  and  finally,  that  the  hap- 
*— -v^pinefs  of  another  world  is  to  be  the  happinefs 
Setfion  of  the  whole  man ;  we  mud  alfo  believe 
*•  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  thofe  plea- 
fures  we  are  fpeaking  of ;  and  that  this  ful- 
nefs  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  thofe  plea- 
fures,  "which  the  nature  of  the  foul  is  capable 
of  enjoying.  And  we  mud  be  thankful  to 
our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the  being, 
which  he  hath  beftowed  upon  us,  for  having 
made  the  foul  fufceptible  of  pleafure  by  fo 
many  different  ways  5  and  then  look  into 
ourfelves  with  rapture  and  amazement,  tho* 
we  never  can  be  able  fufliciently  to  exprefs 
our  gratitude  to  him,  who  has  made  fo  great 
variety  of  paffages  for  joy  and  gladnefs  to  en- 
ter by  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  who  has 
encompafled  us  with  fuch  a  profufion  of 
bleffings,  and  who  has  fo  wonderfully  framed 
the  human  fpirit  to  imbibe  its  proper  fatisfac- 
tions  and  to  tafte  the  goodnefs  of  its  Creator. 
And  thence  let  us  conclude,  that  God  has 
defigned  us  for  a  ftate  of  future  happinefs, 
and  for  that  heaven,  which  he  hath  revealed 
to  us.  He  would  never  have  made  fuch  fa- 
culties in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with 
powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  fuch 
objefts  as  are  fuited  to  them.  And  it  is  very 
manifeft  by  the  inward  frame  and  conflitu- 
tion  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted  them 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleafures  and  gratifi- 
cations, 
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cations,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  Chap, 
life,  bat  only  in  the  habitation  of  God's  glo-      I. 
ry,  which  enjoyment  is  the  ultimate  end  of<*-*-v — -> 
man.  Se&ion 

1. 

Here  it  is  where  the  glorified  body  of  our' 
Saviour  refides,  and  where  all  the  celeftiai 
hierarchies  and  the  innumerable  hofts  of  an- 
gels are  reprefented  as  perpetually  furround- 
ing  the  feat  of  God  with  hallelujahs  or  hymns 
of  praife  and  thankfgiving.    This  is  that  pre- 
fence  of  God  in  heaven,  which,  whether  dif- 
covered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  gene- 
ral tradition  from  our  firft  parents,  prevails 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  whatfo- 
ever  different  notions  they  entertain  of  the 
godhead.    We  need  no  other  defcription  of 
the  majefly  of  that  place,   than  to  reflect  it 
was  here  where  the  whole  art  of  creation  has 
been  employed,  and  where  God  has  chofen 
to  fliew  himfelf  in  the  moft  magnificent  man- 
ner :  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  the  glories 
of  the  world,  in  which  we  live,  are  but  as 
weak  and  fickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  dark- 
nefs  itfelf,  in  comparifon  of  thefe  fplendors, 
which  encompafs  the  throne  of  that  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  :  for  here  is  light 
behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory. 

Should  we  compare  thefe  lower  regions  of 
matter  fo  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent 
for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and  perifhable 
beings,  with  the  manfions  of  heaven,  How 

great 
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Chap,  great  may  we  fuppofe  are  the  courts  of  God's 
I.      Houfe  ?  And  why  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that 
< — v— -J  our  hearing  and  feeing  will  be  gratified  with 
Se5lion  thofe  obje&,  which  are  moft  agreeable  to 
'«      them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in 
thefe  lower  regions  of  nature  ?  Objedls  which 
neither  eye  hath  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can 
it  enter  inter  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
When  thefe  everlafting  doors  fhall  be  open 
to  us,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  pleafures  and 
beauties  of  this  place  will  infinitely  tranfcend 
our  prefent  hopes  and  expectations,  and  that 
the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God- 
will  rife  infinitely  beyond  what  ever  we  are 
able  to  conceive  of  it.     Therefore 

I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  as  to  all  the  in- 
tricacies and  vicifiitudes  under  which  men  are 
ordinarily  entangled  with  the  utmoft  forrcw 
and  paffion,  one,  who  is  devoted  to  heaven, 
is  led  by  a  clue  through  a  labyrinth,  when  he 
falls  into  fuch  difficulties :  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  fkill  in  the  mazes  of  this  world  ;  but 
fixes  his  thoughts  upon  one  certainty,  that  he 
fhall  foon  be  out  of  all  its  troubles.     This 
hope  in  death  is  his  greateft  confolation.    And 
when  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their 
very  diffolution  with  pleafure,   there  are  but 
few  things  that  can  be  terrible  to  them.  No- 
thing certainly  can  be  dreadful  to  fuch  fpi- 
rits,  but  what  would  make  death  terrible  to 
them  ;  faKhood  towards  men,  or  impiety  to- 
wards 
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wards  heaven ;  to  fuch  as  thefe  the  gratifications  Chap. 
of  innocent  Pleafures  are  doubled  even  with       I. 
reflections  upon  their  imperfection.  The  dif- { — *~*-> 
appointments  which  naturally  attend  the  great  Section 
promifes  we  make  ourfclves  in  expected  en- 
joyments, ftrike  no  damp  upon  fuch  men,  but 
only  quicken  their  hopes  of  foon  knowing  joys, 
which  are  too  pure  to  admit  of  any  change, 
and  fhall  never  end.    Hence  it  is  that 

A  difcreet  man  looks  forward  into  futuri- 
ty, and  confiders  not  only  what  his  condi- 
tion is  at  prefent,  but  what  it  will  be  thou- 
fands  of  ages  hereafter.  He  knows  that  the 
mifery  or  happinefs,  which  are  referved  for 
him  in  another  world,  lofe  nothing  of  their 
reality,  nor  appear  little  to  him,  becaufe  they 
are  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  :  but  he  con- 
fiders that  thofe  pleafures  and  pains  which  lie 
hid  in  the  bofom  of  eternity,  approach  nearer 
to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  prefent 
with  him  in  their  full  weight  and  riieafure, 
as  much  as  thofe  pains  and  pleafures,  which 
he  feels  at  diftant  times  in  the  courfe  of  this 
life.  Therefore  he  is  careful  to  fecure  to  him- 
felf  that,  which  is  the  proper  happinefs  of 
his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  defign  of  his  cre- 
ation and  exiftence  ;  he  carries  his  thoughts  to 
the  End  of  every  a&ion,  and  confiders  the 
mod  diftant,  as  well  as  the  moft  immediate 
effedts  thereof:  he  defpifes  every  little  pro- 
fpedt  of  gain  and  advantage,  which  offers  it- 

fclf 
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Chap,  felf  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  confiftent  with 

I.      his  views  of  eternal  happinefs ;  his  hopes  arc 

v — ^-~>full  of  immortality ;  his  fchemes  are  large  and 

SeSlion  glorious,  and  his  condud  fuitable  to  one,  who 

knows  his  true  intereft,  and  how  to  attain  it 

by  fuch  means  as  God  has  ordained.  Thus 


It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  plea- 
fure,  which  naturally  affeds  a  human  mind 
with  the  moft  lively  and  tranfporting  touches, 
is  the  Senfe  that  we  ad  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
wifdom,  power  and  goodnefs,  that  will  crown 
our  virtuous  endeavours  here,  v/ith  a  happi- 
nefs hereafter,  large  as  our  defires,  and  lafting 
as  our  immortal  fouls.  This  is  a  perpetual 
fpring  of  gladnefs  in  the  mind.  By  this  our 
calamities  are  leffened,  and  our  joys  are  dou- 
bled. Without  this  the  higheft  ftate  of  life  is 
inlipid,  and  with  k  the  loweft  is  a  paradife  ; 
thus  religion  mufl  be  the  chief  objed  of  our 
thoughts  •  becaufe  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  to 
dired  our  behaviour  in  the  world,  and  for- 
get that  which  we  are  to  have  towards  him 
who  made  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  acquired  only 
by  a  virtuous  and  religious  mind. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  religion  and  morality, 
not  fo  much  to  extinguish  our  paflions,  as  to 
regulate  and  dired  them  to  valuable  well-cho- 
fen  objeds :  when  thofe  have  pointed  out  to 
us,  which  courfe  we  may  lawfully  fleer,  we 
may  then  venture  to  fet  out  all  our  fail  -y  and 

tho* 
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tho'  the  ftorms  and   tempefts  of  adverfity Chap. 
fhould  rife  upon  us,  and  not  fuffer  us  to  make      I. 
the  port  where  we  would  arrive:  it  would ^ — *---* 
however  prove  no  fmall  confolation  to  us  in  Season 
thefe  circumftances,    that  we  have  neither       2« 
miftaken  our  courfe,  nor  fallen  into  calami- 
ties of  our  own  feeking.     But, 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  with  the  prevailing 
paffions  of  mankind,  which  undefervedly  pals 
under  the  amiable  name  of  religion :  for, 
thefe  are  fuperftitions,  which  have  fomething 
in  them  very  pernicious  to  human  nature, 
and  deftru&ive  to  true  religion  ;  becaufe  the 
enjoining  of  fuperfluous ceremonies  makesfuch 
actions  obligatory,  as  were  before  indifferent  -, 
and  by  that  means  renders  religion  more  bur- 
thenfome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own 
nature,  betrays  many  into  fins  of  omiffion, 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  be.  guilty  of, 
and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  to  the  fha- 
dowy  uneffential  points,  inftead  of  the  more 
weighty  and  more  important  matters  of  the 
gofpel  j  and  is  only  made  to  exprefs  itfelf  in 
action,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ftitution  in  which  it  refides.  Religion  doth 
not  confift  in  loud  anfwers  and  devout  con- 
vulfions  at  church,  nor  praying  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Some  are  fo  extreme  flir- 
ring  at  church,  that  one  would  imagine  the 
worm  in  their  confeience  made  them  fo  un- 
qniet.     Others  will  have  fuch  a  divided  face 

betwixt 
C  2 
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Chap. betwixt  a  devout  goggle,  and  an  inviting 
I.  glance,  that  the  unnatural  mixture  makes  even 
v-"~^7-J  the  beft  looks  to  be  at  that  time  ridiculous, 
section  \yhjch  affedted  appearances  are  ever  fufpedt- 
ed,  like  very  ftrong  perfumes,  which  are  ge- 
nerally thought  no  very  good  fymptoms  in 
thofe  that  make  ufe  of  them.  Let  our  ear- 
neflnefs  therefore  be  referved  for  our  clofet. 
But  in  publick  let  us  be  flill  and  calm,  neither 
undecently  carelefs  nor  affefted  in  the  other 
extream.  Yet,  were  we  to  make  a  judg- 
ment from  appearances,  one  would  imagine, 
that  religion,  in  fome,  is  fullennefs  and  refer ve, 
in  many  fear,  in  others  the  defponding  of  a 
melancholy  conftitution,  in  others  the  forma- 
lity of  infignificant  unaffe&ing  obfervances, 
in  others  feverity,  and  in  others  oftentation. 
Whereas 

True  religion  is  a  principle  founded  in  rea- 
fon  and  enlivened  by  hope  ;  it  does  not  break 
forth  into  irregular  fits  and  fallies  of  devotion, 
but  is  uniform  and  confiftent  in  all  its  Actions. 
It  is  ftridt  without  feverity,  companionate 
without  weaknefs.  The  melancholy  and  the 
fnllen  are  apt  to  place  a  great  part  of  their  re- 
ligion in  dejedted  or  ill-humoured  looks,  put- 
ting on  an  unfociable  face,  and  declaiming 
againft  the  innocent  entertainments  of  life, 
with  as  much  fharpnefs  as  they  could  beftow 
upon  the  greateft  crimes.  This  generally  is  only 
a  mafk  or  cloke;  there  is  feldom  any  thing  real 

in 
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in  it.  No  other  thing  is  the  better  for  being  Chap. 
four;  and  it  would  be  hard  that  religion  I, 
fhould  be  fo,  which  is  the  beft  of  things,  and  <— ^-7— » 
the  perfeftion  of  that  good  humour,  which  SeStwn 
is  not  the  effed:  of  an  eafy  conftitution  only,  2» 
but  proceedeth  from  the  underftanding.  No- 
thing is  fo  kind  and  fo  inviting  as  true  and 
unfophifticated  Religion  1  inftead  of  impel- 
ling unneceffary  burthens  upon  our  nature, 
it  eafeth  us  of  the  greater  weight  of  our 
paflions  and  miftakes :  inftead  of  fubduing 
us  with  Rigour,  it  redeemeth  us  from  the 
flavery  we  are  in  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  loofe 
and  unreftrained  appetites.  For  if,  inftead 
of  prefcribing  to  ourfelves  indifferent  adtions 
as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all 
our  moft  indifferent  adions,  we  make  our 
very  exiftence  one  continued  ad  of  obedience, 
we  turn  our  diverfions  and  amufements  to 
our  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleafing  him 
(whom  we  are  created  to  pleafe)  in  all  the 
circumftances  and  occurrences  of  this  mortal 
State.  And  thus  we  fhall  arrive  at  that  ex- 
cellent frame  of  mind,  that  holy  officiouf- 
nefs  (provided  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  fo) 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  apoftle 
in  that  uncommon  Precept,  where  he  directs 
us  to  propofe  to  ourfelves  the  glory  of  our 
Creator  in  all  our  moft  indifferent  adions, 
whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatfoever  we 
do ;  which  may  be  eafily  pradifed  by  one, 
who  remembers  that  the  eye  of  his  future 

C  3  judge 
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Chap,  judge  is  always  upon  him  ;  and  in  every  ao 

I.      tion  reflects  that  he  is  doing  what  is  com- 

'-pT- 'manded  or  allowed  by  him,  who  will  here- 

oeaion  after  reward  or  punifh  man  according  to  his 

2-     a&ions. 

This  is  fo  agreeable  to  nature  and  right 
reafon  that  we  may  perceive  the  very  hea- 
then philofophers,  by  the  efficacy  of  their  fe- 
veral  dodrines  aimed  to  make  human  nature 
refemble  their  notion  of  a  deity.  Thus  fome 
of  them  have  endeavoured  to  place  men  in 
flich  a  flate  of  pleafure  and  indolence  at  leaft, , 
as  they  vainly  imagined  the  happinefs  of  the 
fupreme  being  to  confift  in.  Again  it  is  worth 
obfervation,  that  the  moft  virtuous  fed  of 
philofophers  have  created  a  chimerical  wife 
man,  whom  they  made  exempt  from  paf- 
lion  and  pain,  and  thought  it  enough  to  pro- 
nounce him  all-fufficient  :  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  fignifies  no  more,  than  that 
a  good  and  wife  man  fhould  fo  arm  himfelf 
with  patience,  as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the 
violence  of  paffion  and  pain  ;  that  he  fhould 
learn  fo  to  fupprefs  and  con  trad:  his  defires, 
as  to  have  few  wants ;  and  that  he  fhould 
cherilh  fo  many  virtues  in  his  foul  as  to  have 
a  perpetual  fource  of  pleaflire  and  fatisfadion 
in  his  own  mind.  Thus  far  unaffifted  reafon 
v/as  able  to  inform  thofe  pious  fouls. 

But 
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But  fince  the  rays  of  the  gofpel  have  dif-  Chap* 
perfed   the  ignorance  of  the  Gentiles,    and      I. 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  the  — ^-y* 
chriftian  religion  has  given  us  a  more  juft  and  ^e^l0n 
perfedt  idea  of  that  being,  whom  every  rea-      2* 
ibnable  creature  ought  in  duty  to  imitate; 
and  fets  forth  a  proper  object  for  imitation, 
in  that  being,  who  is  the  pattern,  as  well  as 
the  fpring  or  fountain  of  all  fpiritual  perfec- 
tion ;  and  requires  that  after  having  framed 
the  beft  idea,  we  are  able,  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, it  fhould  be  our  next  care  to  conform 
ourfelves  to  it,  as  far  as  our  imperfections  will 
permit. 

Our  prefent  life  is  a  ftate  of  trial,  and  it 
is  fubjeit  to  innumerable  temptations,  which, 
if  liften'd  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  rea- 
fon  and  goodnefs,  the  only  things,  in  which 
human  nature  is  able  to  imitate  the  fupremc 
being  :  therefore  it  is  the  great  art  and  fe- 
cret  of  chriftianity  to  enable  us  to  refill  and 
to  efcape  them,  and  to  manage  our  actions 
to  the  beft  advantage,  and  to  direct  them  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  every  thing  that  we  do 
may  turn  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  own 
falvation.  Thus  chriftianity  produceth  an 
univerfal  greatnefs  of  foul :  philofophy  en- 
creafeth  our  views  in  every  refpect ;  but  chri- 
ftianity extends  them  to  a  degree  beyond  the 
light  of  the  greateft  human  knowledge.     If 

C  4  chriftianity 
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CHAP.chriftianity  had  not  been  infinitely  preferable 
I.      to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens,    it 

^r^T^  would  never  have  made  its  way  through  pa-? 
w  ganifm,  with  that  amazing  progrefs.  Its 
conquefts  were  made  by  the  ftrength  of  rea- 
fon  unaffifled  by  the  force  of  human  power, 
and  they  were  as  gentle  as  the  triumphs  of 
light  over  darknefs  :  and  this  fudden  refor- 
mation, which  it  made  among  mankind,  and 
which  was  fo  juftly  and  frequently  boafted 
Off  by  the  firft  apologias  for  chriftianity  {hew 
how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  to  any  fyftem 
of  religion,  that  prevailed  in  the  world  be- 
fore it  appeared. 

Philoibphy  has  diftinguifhed  our  adtions, 
into  good,  evil,  and  indifferent ;  but  chrifti- 
anity regulates  our  very  intentions ;  and  it  is 
from  this  fountain  of  knowledge  only  that 
we  learn  how  a  good  intention  join'd  to  a 
good  adtion  gives  it  its  proper  force  and  effi- 
cacy ;  join'd  to  an  evil  adtion  extenuates  its 
malignity,  and  in  fome  cafes  may  take  it 
wholly  away ;  and  join'd  to  an  indifferent 
adtion  turns  it  to  virtue,  and  makes  it  meri- 
torious, as  far  as  human  adtions  may  be  fo 
accounted  in  the  fight  of  God  :  how  an  evil 
intention  perverts  the  beft  adtions,  and  makes 
them  fo  many  fhinipg  fins ;  and  how  it  de- 
ftroys  the  innocence  of  an  indifferent  adtion, 
ftnd  gives  an  evil  adtion  all  pofiible  blacknefs 
gnd  horror,    making  fin  exceeding  finful  ; 

ancj 
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and  laftly,  how  an  indifferent  intention  de- Chap. 
flroys  the  merit  of  a  good  action,  abates,  but      I. 
never  takes  away,  the  malignity  of  an  evilv— -v-r-1 
aftion  ;  and  leaves  an  indifferent  aftion  in  its  ^e™ton 
natural  ftate  of  indifference.     Therefore  it 
is  owing  to  the  forbidden  and  unlovely  con- 
ftraint  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions 
aft  when  they  think  they  conform  themfelves 
to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  more  odious 
condudt  of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Chri- 
ftian does  not  carry  with  it,  at  firft  view,  all 
that  is  great,  worthy,  friendly,  generous  and 
heroick. 

They,  who  fufpend  their  hopes  of  the 
reward  of  worthy  aftions  till  after  death, 
who  can  beftow  unfeen  relief,  who  can  o- 
verlook  hatred,  do  good  to  the  flanderer; 
who  can  never  be  angry  at  their  friends,  ne- 
ver revengeful  to  their  enemies  are  certainly 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  fociety :  yet  thefe 
are  fo  far  from  heroick  virtues,  that  they  are 
but  the  ordinary  duties  prefcribed  by  the  gof- 
pel  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  the  contemplation  of 
whofe  life  and  fufferings  muft  adminifter  com- 
fort in  affliction,  while  the  fenfe  of  his  power 
and  omnipotence  muft  give  us  humiliation  in 
the  time  of  profperity.  Confequently,  it  is 
of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  poffefs  our  minds 
with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  adions,  at  fome 
laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our 

maker 
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Chap,  maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of 
I.     our  own  fouls. 

Section  Or,  if  religion  were  to  be  confidered  no 
2'  further  than  as  it  interpofes  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  it  is  highly  valuable  and  worthy  of 
great  veneration ;  becaufe  it  fettles  the  various 
pretenfions,  and  otherwife  interfering  inte- 
refts  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  confults 
the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the  great 
community ;  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play  his 
part,  and  exert  his  abilities  in  his  proper  fta- 
tion,  it  animates  to  actions  truly  laudable  int 
themfelves,  and  beneficial  to  fociety  in  their 
effects ;  and  it  infpires  rational  ambitions,  cor- 
reft  love,  and  elegant  delires ;  as  it  may  be 
naturally  inftanced  in  that  obfervation,  how 
far  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  day  or  fun- 
day  contributes  to  the  poliftiing  and  civili- 
zing mankind  ;  for,  certainly,  as  a  polite  au- 
thor has  juftly  obferved,  the  country  people 
would  foon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  barba- 
rians, were  there  not  fuch  frequent  returns 
of  a  ftated  time,  in  which  they  meet  toge- 
ther with  their  beft  faces  and  their  cleanlieft 
apparel,  to  converfe  with  one  another  upon 
indifferent  fubjedts ;  hear  their  duties  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  join  together  in  the  ado- 
ration of  the  Almighty.  By  this  means,  fun- 
.day  is  obferved  to  clear  away  the  rufl  of  the 
whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their 
minds  the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both 

the 
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the  fexes  upon  appearing  in  the  moft  agreeable  Chap. 
forms,  and  exerting  all  fuch  qualities,  as  are  apt      I. 
to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. ' — •"•- -» 

Seffiion 

It  muft  therefore  be  confeffed  that  the 
chriftian  religion  ennobleth  and  enlargeth  the 
mind  beyond  any  other  profeffion  or  fcience 
whatfoever.  It  is  upon  this  fcheme  that  the 
intellectual  world  opens  wider  to  our  view, 
while  the  earth,  and  the  tranfient  enjoyments 
of  this  life  fhrink  into  *  the  narroweft  dimen- 
fions :  and  the  perfe&ions  of  the  deity,  the 
nature  and  excellency  of  virtue,  the  dignity 
of  the  human  foul,  are  difplayed  in  the  lar- 
gcft  characters.  Nothing  is  of  greater  force 
to  fubdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  regulate  the  will.  Whether  a 
man  be  actuated  by  his  paflions  or  by  his 
reafon,  thefe  are  firft  wrought  upon  by  fome 
objedt,  which  ftirs  the  foul  in  proportion  to 
its  apparent  dimenfions  :  hence  irreligious 
men,  whofe  fhort  profpeCts  are  filled  with 
earth,  and  fenfe,  and  mortal  life,  are  invited 
by  thefe  mean  ideas  to  aCtions  proportionably 
little,  and  low :  but  a  mind  whofe  views  are 
enlightened  and  extended  by  religion,  is  ani- 
mated to  nobler  purfuits  by  more  fublime  and 
remote  objeCts. 

Religion  is  a  chearful  thing,  fo  far  from 
being  always  at  cuffs  with  good  humours, 
that  it  is  infeparably  united  to  it.     A  wife 

Epicure 
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Chap.  Epicure  would  be  religious  for  the  fake  of 
I,  pleafure.  Religion  is  exalted  reafon,  refined, 
*-— v-^and  lifted  from  the  groffer  parts  of  it.  It  is 
Seaton  both  the  foundation  and  the  crown  of  all  ver- 
2*  tues ,  it  is  morality  improved  and  raifed  to  its 
height,  by  being  carried  nearer  heaven,  the 
only  place  where  perfection  refideth.  It 
cleanfeth  the  underflanding,  and  brufheth  off 
the  earth  that  hangeth  about  our  fouls.  If 
we  were  to  be  hired  to  religion,  it  is  able  to 
out  bid  the  corrupted  world,  with  all  it  can 
offer  to  us,  being  fo  much  the  richer  of  the 
two,  in  every  thing  where  reafon  is  admitted 
to  be  judge  of  the  value.  Since  this  is  fo,  it 
is  worth  your  pains  to  make  religion  your 
choice,  and  not  make  ufe  of  it  only  as  a  re- 
fuge. That  religion,  which  is  right  and  un- 
mixed, taketh  away  the  fling  of  every  thing 
that  would  trouble  us:  it  is  like  a  healing 
balm,  that  extinguifheth  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
blood ;  fo  this  fofteneth  and  diffolveth  the 
anguifh  of  the  mind.  It  will  raife  you  above 
the  little  vexations  to  which  others,  for  want 
of  it,  will  be  expofed,  and  bring  you  to  a  tem- 
per, not  of  flupid  indifference,  but  of  a  wif$ 
|-efignation. 

Now  could  it  be  granted  that  the  reafons 
for  and  againft  the  principles  of  religion  were 
equal,  yet  the  danger  and  hazard  being  fo 
unequal,  it  fhould  fway  a  prudent  man  to  be 
religious.  Could  a  man  be  fo  divefled  of  rea*. 

fOQ 
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on  as  to  believe  there  is  no  God,  nor  life  af-  Chap. 
ter  this,  it  would  only  furnifh  him  with  a      I. 
flronger  temptation  to  be  intemperate,  and' — v~— » 
luftful  and  unjuft,  or  to  do  thofe  things  which  S^ion 
prejudice  his  body  and  his   health,    which      2. 
cloud  his  reafon,  and  darken  his  underftand-f 
ing,  which  will  create  him  many  enemies, 
and  lead  him  into  many  and  great  dangers. 
Where  then  is  the  advantage  to  any  perfon 
to  be  vicious  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  greateft 
ufe  that  is  made  of  atheiflical  principles,  to 
comfort  men  in  their  vicious  courfes.     All 
the  advantage  a  man  can  hope  for  by  difbe- 
lieving  the  principles  of  religion,  is  to  efcape 
trouble  and  perfecution  in  this  world,  which 
may  happen  to  him  upon  the  account  of  re- 
ligion.    But  fuppofing  there  be  a  God,  who 
judgeth  the  earth,  and  a  life  after  this,  where- 
in every  one  fhall  receive  their  reward  ac- 
cording to  what  they  have  done  in  the  flefh  * 
then  what  a  great  difference  is  there  of  the 
confequences  of  thefe  opinions !  as  much  as 
there  is  between  finite  and  infinite,  time  and 
eternity,  God  and  man,  temporal  forrow  and 
everlafling  punifhment. 

Religion  comprehends  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, and  what  we  are  to  pra&ife.  Thofe 
things,  which  we  are  to  believe  are  what- 
ever is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  fcriptures, 
and  which  we  could  not  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature  only  : 

the 
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Chap. the  things,  which  we  are  to  pradtife,    are 
I.      all  thofe  duties,  to  which  we  are  direfted  by 
*— ~ v— - 'reafon  or   the  religion  of  nature.     The  firft 
SeElion  0f  thefe  is  called  faith,  the  fecond  morality, 
and  the  good  chriftian  fhould  not  be  defec- 
tive in  either  of  thefe  particulars,  yet  if  we 
look  into  the  more  ferious  part  of  mankind, 
we  find  many,  who  lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs  up- 
on faith,    that  they  neglect  morality  3    and 
many  who  build  fo  much  upon  morality, 
that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith. 
For, 

Though  morality  has  the  pre-eminence  of 
faith  in  feveral  refpe&s,  as  being  of  a  fixt  e- 
ternal  nature,  continuing  when  faith  doth 
fail ;  qualifying  a  perfon  to  do  greater  good 
to  mankind  ;  giving  a  greater  perfection  to 
human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  mo- 
derating the  paffions,  and  advancing  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  man  in  his  refpedtive  capaci- 
ty and  ftation ;  and,  to  omit  other  fubftan- 
tial  reafons,  becaufe  it  is  generally  owned  that 
there  may  be  falvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel, 
that  is  invincibly  ignorant,  but  none  for  a 
believer,  who  lives  a  vicious  life  :  yet  a  man 
cannot  be  perfedt  in  the  fcheme  of  morality, 
who  doth  not  ftrengthen  and  fupport  it  with 
that  faith,  which  is  revealed  in  the  gofpel  of 
Jefus  Chrift :  becaufe  it  explains  and  carries 
the  points  of  moral  virtue  to  a  greater  height  -, 
it  furnifheth  new  and  ftronger  motives  to  en- 
force 
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force  the  practice  of  moral  duties  -,  it  gives  Chap. 
us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  fupreme  being,      J# 
more  endearing  notions  of  one  another,  ancU — v~~J 
a  truer  ftate  of  our  own  felves,  both  in  re-  Section. 
gard  to  the  excellency  and  vilenefs  of  human      2» 
nature  -y  it  fhews  us  the  blacknefs  and  defor-' 
mity  of  vice,  and  is  the  ordinary  and  pre- 
scribed method  of  making  morality  effeftual 
to  the  falvation  of  all  men,  that  live  accord- 
ing to  its  commands. 

Therefore  we  fhould  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  making  any  thing  an  article  of  faith, 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  confirma- 
tion or  improvement  of  the  moral  fyflem. 
No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authen- 
tick,  which  weakens  or  fubverts  morality, 
or  the  practical  part  of  religion  ;  neither  can 
the  greateft  friend  of  natural  religion  poflibly 
apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing  pure 
and  uncorrupted  chriftianity.  And  we  fhould 
in  all  dubious  points  confider  the  ill  confe- 
quences,  that  may  arife  from  them,  fuppo- 
fing  they  fhould  be  erroneous,  before  we  yield 
our  affent  to  them. 

So  that  in  the  disputable  point  of  perfec- 
ting men  for  con fcie nee- fake  ;  befides  the 
imbittering  their  minds  with  hatred,  indig- 
nation, and  all  the  vehement  zeal  of  refent- 
ment,  and  enfnaring  them  to  profefs  what 
they  do  not  believe ;  as  we  cut  them  off 

from 
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Chap. from  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  fociety, 

I.      afflidt  their  bodies,    diflrefs  their  fortunes, 

^■^-^hurt  their  reputations,    ruin  their  families, 

bedion  make  theij.  ijves  painful,  or  put  an  end  to 

them  \  fo  when  we  fee  fuch  dreadful  con- 
fequences  riling  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
we  fhould  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonftration, 
before  we  fhould  venture  to  a£t  upon  it,  ot 
make  it  a  part  of  that  religion,  which  teach- 
eth  us  meeknefs,  mercy,  and  to  do  good  unto 
all  men:  becaufe  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  injury  done 
our  neighbour  is  plain  and  evident,  and  the 
principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  is  of  a 
dubious  and  difputable  nature.  Our  religion 
fhould  produce  charity  as  well  as  zeal  $  and 
they  that  have  praftifed  chriftianity  according 
to  the  example  and  dodxine  of  its  founder, 
have  never  fhewa  their  faith  by  fuch  inflances 
of  barbarity. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  confequerice,  not 
only  to  ourfelves,  but  to  our  neighbours  al- 
fo,  that  every  one  fhould  confider  what  are 
the  proper  means  of  ftrengthening  and  con- 
firming a  true  faith  in  the  mind  of  man. 
A  licentioufnefs  in  belief,  I  apprehend,  is  as 
unpardonable  as  a  libertine  practice  :  but  yet 
the  too  common  method  propofed  to  obtain 
a  found  faith  by  reading  the  zealot-difputants 
of  contrary  opinions  is  by  no  means  to  be  en- 
couraged. Such  feekers  feldom  find  the  truth : 

for, 
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for  books  of  controverfy  only  ferve  to  (hake Chap. 
and  difturb  the  mind.  But  nothing  is  more  I. 
irrational  than  to  pafs  away  our  whole  lives ' — +y~* 
without  determining  ourfelves  one  way  ox^e^l0n 
other  in  thofe  points,  which  are  of  the  laft  2- 
importance  to  us :  there  are,  indeed,  many 
things  from  which  we  may  with-hold  our 
aflent ;  but  in  cafes  by  which  we  are  to  re- 
gulate our  lives,  it  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  to 
be  wavering  and  unfettled,  without  doling 
with  that  fide,  which  to  our  judgment  ap- 
pears the  mod  fafe  and  the  moft  probable.  I 
do  not  condemn  all  controverfial  writings  5 
it  is  necefFary  to  oppofe  and  confute  error. 
But  let  the  word  of  God  be  the  rule  of  our 
faith,  and  the  ftandard  by  which  all  other 
religious  writings  muft  be  tried  :  and  then, 
when  by  reafon  or  difcourfe  we  find  ourfelves 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  ar- 
ticle, and  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  our  be- 
lief in  it,  we  fhould  never  after  fuffer  our- 
felves to  call  it  into  difpute.  For,  tho* 
we  fhould,  perhaps,  forget  the  arguments, 
which  occasioned  our  convi&ion,  yet  we 
ought  to  remember  the  ftrength  they  had 
with  us  ;  and  therefore  ftill  to  retain  the 
conviction,  which  they  once  produced,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in  every  common  art 
and  fcience.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  aft  other- 
wife,  confidering  the  weaknefs  and  limita- 
tion of  thofe  faculties  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  truth  and  falfhood.  Thus  the  ma- 
thematician 
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Cii  AP.thematician  proceeds  upon  propositions,  which 
It      he  has  once  demonftrated  ;    and  though  the 
« — v^— ^demonftration  may  have  flipt  out  of  his  me- 
ScSiion mory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth  ;  becaufe  he 
knows  it  was  demonftrated.    Yet  it  is  necef- 
Tary  for  the   ftrengthening  of  the  weak,  as 
wrell  as  for  their  own  fatisfa&ion,  that  the 
men  of  the  greateft  abilities  fhould  lay  up  ia 
their  memories,,    and  always  keep  by  them 
in  a  readinefs,    thofe  arguments,,   which  ap- 
pear to  them  of  the  greateft  ftrength,  and 
which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts 
and  cavils  of  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

But  there  is  nothing,  which  ftrengthens 
faith  more  than  morality.  Faith  and  mo- 
rality naturally  produce  each  other  :  we 
muft  (hew  our  faith  by  our  works.  Faith 
is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  ftrength  from 
pra&ice,  more  than  from  nice  enquiries.  Such  a 
faith  as  this  will  work  by  charity  towards  our 
neighbour,  and  the  love  of  God  5  which  wilt 
prove  itfelf  by  an  habitual  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  well  in  conftant  a£ts  of 
mental  worfhip,  as  in  outward  ceremonies  : 
for,  the  devout  man  does  not  only  believe, 
but,  but  feels  there  is  a  God;  he  has  acSual 
fenfaticns  of  him  -y  his  experience  concurs 
with  his  reafon  ;  he  fees  him  more  and  more 
in  all  his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in 
this  life  almoft  lofes  his  faith  in  convidion  of 
his  future  happinefs.     Thus  faith  and  devo- 
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tion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every  rea-CH  a  p. 
fonable  man,  who  fees  the  impreffions  of  di-      I. 
vine  power  and  wifdom  in  every  object  onv- — ^y-* 
which  he  cafts  his  eye*  Semon 

2. 

Such  a  faith  as  this  di&ates  the  natural  ho-' 
mage  we  bear  to  fo  infinitely  wife  and  good  a 
Being,  to  be  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the 
bleffings  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  an  ha- 
bitual truft  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of  all 
fuch  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  befal  us  in 
this  ftate  of  trouble  and  forrow.  For,  man, 
confidered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very  helplefs,  and 
a  very  wretched  being ;  fubjecT:  every  mo- 
ment to  the  greateft  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes  ;  befet  with  dangers  on  all  fides ;  ana. 
may  become  miferable  by  numberlefs  cafr.al- 
ties,  which  he  could  not  forefee,  nor  had  he 
forefeen  them,  could  he  have  prevented  with 
his  greateft  art  and  power.  But  it  is  our 
comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  fo  many 
accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one, 
who  forefees  and  directs  all  events  :  who  has 
in  his  hands  the  management  of  every  thing 
that  is  capable  of  hurting  or  offending  us ; 
who  knows  the  affiftance  we  ftand  in  need 
of  5  who  is  always  ready  to  beftow  it  on  thofb 
that  afk  it  of  him  with  faith  nothing  waver- 
ing ;  and  who  will  not  fail  thofe,  that  by 
their  full  truft  in  him,  fhew  their  thankful- 
nefs  for  the  manifold  Bleffings  they  have  al- 
ready received  from  his  divine  providence. 

Gratis 
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Chap.     Gratitude  is  the  moft  pleafing  exercife  of 
I.      the  mind:  it  is  accompanied  with  fuch  an 
' — v-*-/  inward  fatisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  fuffici- 
Setfwn cntly  rewarded  by  the  performance  ;  and  is 
2«      attended  with  fo  much  pleafure,   that  were 
there  no  pofitive  command,  which  enjoined 
it,  nor  any  recompence  laid  up  for  it  hereaf- 
ter, a  generous  mind  would  indulge  itfelf  in 
it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  always 
follows  thereupon. 

And  without  confidering  the  fupernaturai 
bleffing  which  accompanies  this  duty,  we 
may  obferve  that  it  hath  a  natural  tendency 
to  its  own  reward  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
this  firm  truft  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Difpofer  of  all  things,  contributes  very  much 
to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to 
the  bearing  of  it  patiently.  The  Almighty 
does  not  only  confer  upon  us  thofe  bounties, 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his 
hand,  but  even  thofe  benefits,  which  are 
conveyed  to  us  by  all  his  creatures.  There 
can  be  no  bleffing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means 
foever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  but  it  muft 
be  the  gift  of  Him,  who  is  the  great  Author 
of  good,  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and 
the  God  of  all  comfort.  Thus,  if  gratitude, 
when  exerted  towards  one  another,  natural- 
ly produceth  a  very  pleafing  fenfation  in  the 
mind  of  a  grateful  man  ;  it  muft  exalt  the 

foul 
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foul  into  rapture,    when  it  is  employed  on  Chap. 
this  great  obje<5t  of  gratitude,  that  beneficent       I. 
being,  who  lias  given  us  every  thing  we  al- ' — ^-J 
ready  pofTefs,  and  from  whom  we  expert  e-  Beaton 
very  thing  we  yet  hope  for  in  this^  and  in  the      2» 
life  to  come. 

They,  who  always  live  in  this  holy  difpo- 
fion  of  mind,  have  not  the  fame  dark  and 
melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  they, 
who  confider  themfelves  abftra<ftly  from  this 
relation  to  their  Maker.  At  the  fame  time 
they  reflect  upon  their  own  weaknefs  and 
imperfection,  they  comfort  themfelves  with 
the  contemplation  of  thofe  divine  attributes, 
which  are  employ'd  for  their  prefervation  and 
profit.  They  find  their  want  of  forefight 
made  up  by  the  omnifcience  of  him,  who  is 
their  fupport.  They  are  not  fenfible  of  their 
own  want  of  flrength,  when  they  know  that 
their  Helper  is  all-powerful.  In  fine,  they 
who  have  a  firm  truft  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  powerful  in  his  power,  wife  by  his  wif- 
dom,  and  happy  by  his  happinefs.  If  they 
be  poor,  or  afflided,  or  at  the  point  of  death, 
this  virtue  admimiters  great  comfort  to  the 
foul.  And  when  the  foul  is  hovering  in  the 
laft  moments  of  its  feparation,  when  it  is  juft 
entering  on  another  ftate  of  exigence,  to 
converfe  with  fcenes,  and  objects,  and  com- 
panions, that  are  altogether  new,  nothing 
can   fo   effectually  fupport  her  under  fuch 

D  3  trem- 
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Chap,  tremblings  of  thought,  fuch  fear,  fuch  anx- 

I.     iety,  fuch  apprehenfions,  as  the  cafting  alt 

y — ^^  her  cares  upon  him,  who  firft  gave  her  be- 

i>ec??onming9  wh0  hacj  conducted  her  through  one 

ftage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with  her,  to 
guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progrefs  through 
the  mazes  of  a  future  ftate. 

Next  to  a  firm  truft  in  God,  let  us  confi- 
der  the  paffion  of  hope.  The  time  prefent 
feldom  affords  fufficient  employment  for  the 
mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  pleafure, 
love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life,  to  keep  the  foul  in  conftarit 
adtion,  and  to  fupply  an  immediate  exercife 
to  its  faculties.  Our  a&ual  enjoyments  are 
fo  few  and  tranfient,  that  man  would  be  a 
very  miferable  being,  were  he  not  endowed 
with  this  paffion,  which  gives  him  a  tafte  of 
thofe  good  things,  that  may  poffibly  come 
into  his  poffeffion.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remedy  this  defed,  that  the  mind  may  not 
want  bufinefs,  but  always  may  have  materi- 
als for  thinking,  fhe  is  endowed  with  certain 
powers  of  memory  and  hope,  that  can  recal 
what  is  paft,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 
The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back, 
when  we  have  nothing  prefent  to  entertain 
us  ;  and  hope,  which  is  the  pleafure  of  the 
foul,  upon  the  profpecl  of  a  probable  enjoy- 
ment of  a  certain  profit  or  pleafure,  quickens 
all  the  ftill  parts  of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind 

awake 
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awake   in   her  mod    remifs    and    indolentCH ap. 
hours :  gives  habitual  ferenity,  and  good  hu-      I. 
mour,  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  foul,  — •-—J 
that  cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when  fhe  does*S^^ 
not  attend  to  it  ;  makes  pain  eafy,  and  la-      2« 
hour  pleafant ;  and  preferves  us  from  fetting' 
too  high  a  value  on  prefent  and  fading  enjoy- 
ments.    So  that  by  this  paffion  we  reach  for- 
ward into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our  pre- 
fent   thoughts  obje&s,    that  lie  hid  in   the 
remoteft  depths  of  time,  and  we  begin  to 
enjoy  happinefs  before  it  is  in  being.  Thus, 

No  kind  of  life  is  fo  happy  as  that,  which 
is  full  of  hope  ;  efpecially  when  the  hope  is 
well  grounded,  and  when  the  obje£t  of  it  is 
immortality,  and  in  its  own  nature  capable 
of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This  hope, 
in  a  religious  man,  is  much  more  fure  and 
certain,  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal  blef- 
fing,  as  it  is  ftrengthened  not  only  by  rea- 
son, but  by  faith.  It  does  not  only  bear  up 
the  mind  under  her  fufferings,  but  makes 
her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ul- 
timate end  of  all  her  hope:  and  it  h<s  at 
the  fame  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on 
that  ftate,  which  implies,  in  the  very  notion 
of  it,  the  moft  full  and  the  mofl  complete 
happinefs,  that  human  nature  is  capable  of. 

D  4.  This 
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Chap.      This  is  the  hope  which  revives  the  dying 
L      man,  and  fills  his  mind  not  only  with  fecret 
*■ — v~ 'comfort   and   refrefhmenf,     but   fometimes 
Semon  wJth  rapture  and  tranfport ;  which  enables  • 
2.      him   to  triumph  in  his  agonies,    while  the 
foul  fprings    forward   with   delight  to   the 
great  objeft,  which  fhe  has  always  had   in 
view,  and  to  leave  the  body  with  an  expec- 
tation of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious 
and  joyful  refurredtion  at  the  laft  day.     And 
it  was  through  the  joyful  profpedt  of  this 
hope,    that  the  pious  pfalmift,  by  his  exam- 
ple,   teacheth  us  in  our  extremity,    to  fay, 
"  I  have  fet  the  Lord  always  before  me  : 
becaufe  he  is  at  my  right-hand,  I  fhall 
not   be  moved.     Therefore  my  heart  is 
glad,     and  my  glory  rejoiceth,    my  flefh 
alio  fhall  reft  in  hope."     But, 
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Beware  of  that  vain  and  foolifti  hope, 
which  is  mifemploy'd  on  temporal  objefts : 
it  will  produce  many  forrows  and  calamities. 
And  if  we  hope  for  things,  which  are  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  us,  it  is  poffible  that 
we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  pro- 
grefs  towards  them.  Where  one  man  lives 
to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view,  ten  thou- 
fand  are  cut  off  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  If  we 
hope  for  things,  of  which  we  have  not  tho- 
roughly confidered  the  value,  our  difappoint- 
jjaent  will  be  greater  than  our  pleafure  in 

the 
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the  enjoyment  of  them;  and  if  we  hope  for  Chap. 
what  we  are  not  likely  to  poffefs,  we  aft  I. 
and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
dream  and  fhadow  than  it  really  is  in  its  own 
nature.  Yet  thefe  are  the  rocks  on  which 
the  fanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  fplit,  and 
on  which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the 
alchymift,  and  projector,  are  caft  away  in 
every  age  and  nation. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations,  and  towering 
thoughts,  are  apt  to  negledt  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial  happinefs,  for  what  is  fhowy  and 
fuperficial ;  and  to  contemn  that  good,  which 
lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  they 
can  never  attain.  Such  a  hope  calculates  its 
fchemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life  ->  prefTes 
forward  to  imaginary  points  of  blifs,  grafps 
at  impofTibilities ;  and  confequently  very  of- 
ten enfnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and 
difgrace. 

Ill*  After  fuch  a  profpeft  of  hope, 
it  might  fcarce  be  doubted,  that  there  could 
be  fuch  a  perfon  as  an  Atheift  or  Free-think- 
er in  the  world  ;  yet  there  are  amongft  us 
fuch  a  race  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves  by  thefe  names,  or  by  a 
certain  loofenefs  of  principles,  and  a  falling 
off  from  that  folidity  of  thinking,  which 
conduceth  to  the  happinefs  and  perfedtion  of 
human  nature.     Thefe  are   the  men    that 

glory 
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Chap. glory  in  their  fhame;  a  few  folemn  block - 
L  heads,  that  meet  together  with  the  zeal  and 
*- — v~-Terioufnefs  of  apoftles  to  extirpate  common 
Seaton{tnfe^  ancj  ^0  propagate  infidelity  :  wretches, 
3*  who,  without  any  fhew  of  wit,  learning, 
or  reafon,  publifh  their  raw,  undigefted 
conceptions,  with  an  ambition  of  appearing 
wifer  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  upon  no 
other  pretence,  than  that  of  diflenting  from 
them;  who,  asitisfomewherejudicioufly  ob- 
ferved,  having  got  by  heart  a  catalogue  of 
title  pages  and  editions,  immediately  become 
confpicuous,  and  declare  that  they  are  unbe- 
lievers. Or,  if  any  one  of  them  has  attained 
the  ability  of  writing  a  recipe,  or  of  cutting 
up  an  animal,  he  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  pre- 
fently  qualified  to  argue  againft  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  foul,  rallies  the  truth  of  the  facred 
fcripcnres,  though,  perchance,  he  is  not  able 
to  read  a  chapter  in  thofe  holy  books,  and  talks 
blafphemy  for  want  of  difcourfe.  Thefe  are 
to  be  accounted  the  obje&s  rather  of  our 
icorn  or  pity,  than  of  our  indignation.  But 

The  grave  difputant,  that  reads  and  writes, 
and  fpends  all  his  time  in  convincing  himfelf 
and  the  world,  that  he  is  no  better  than  a 
brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  govern- 
ment, as  a  blot  to  civil  fociety,  and  a  defamer 
of  human  nature  :  or,  at  beft,  one,  that  has 
neither  wit,  gallantry,  mirth  nor  youth  to  in- 
dulge by  thefe  notions,  but  only  a  poor,  joy- 

lefsj 
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lefs,  uncomfortable  vanity  of  diftinguifhingCHAP. 
himfelf  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  is  rather  to  I. 
be  regarded  as  a  mifchievous  lunatick,  than  a ' — -v~* 
miftaken  philofopher.  A  chafte  infidel,  or  a  ^e^l0n 
fpeculative  libertine,  is  an  animal  fcarce  con-  3 
ceiveable  in  nature  did  we  not  fometimes 
meet  with  fuch  men,  that  plead  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Paffions  in  the  midft  of  a  fe- 
vere  ftudious  life,  and  talk  againft  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  over  a  difh  of  tea.  In 
fine,  nothing  is  fo  ridiculous  as  one  of  thefe 
fober,  grave  philofophers,  that  hath  neither 
pafiions  nor  appetites  to  gratify,  no  heat  of 
blood,  nor  vigour  of  conftitution,  that  can 
turn  his  fyftems  of  infidelity  to  his  advantage, 
or  raife  pleafures  out  of  them,  which  are  in- 
confiftent  with  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate.  I 
entirely  difclaim  perfecution  in  doubtful  Cafes, 
where  zeal  may  often  injure  truth;  nor  would 
I  even  have  thefe  fools  animadverted  en  by 
any  legal  penalties,  fuch  a  public  regard  would 
do  them  too  much  honour ;  yet  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  reafoncible,  that  thofe  few 
of  them,  that  die  in  the  profefiion  of  their 
infidelity,  fhould  have  fuch  tokens  of  infamy 
fixed  upon  them,  as  might  diftinguifh  thofe 
bodies,  which  are  given  up  by  the  owners  to 
oblivion,  putrifaftion  and  annihilation,  from 
thofe,  which  reft  in  hope,  that  they  fhall  rife 
in  glory  to  eternal  life  ;  which  certainly  was 
the  opinion  of  that  zealous  french  promoter  of 
infidelity,  who,  as  the  ftory  goes,  being  re- 
claimed 
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Chap,  claimed  to  a.fenfe  of  his  condition,   after  he 
L      had  patted  fome  time  in  great  agonies  and 
v- — ^-— » horrors  of  mind,    begged  of  thofe,  who  had 
Seaion  the  care  of  burying  him,    to  tie  an  halter 
3«      about  his  neck,  as  a  mark  of  that  ignominous 
punifhment,  which  in  his  own  thoughts,  he 
had  fo  juflly  deferved  ->  and  to  drefs  his  body 
in  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  that  the  de- 
vil might  not  run  away  with  it. 

If  we  purfue  the  atheift  in  his  retirement, 
he  is  ftill,  if  poflible  more  ridiculous.  His 
mind  is  never  capable  of  rapture,  nor  of  ele-* 
vation.  He  can  only  confider  himfelf  as  an 
infignificant  figure  in  a  landfkip,  and  wan- 
dering up  and  down  in  a  field  or  meadow,  un- 
der the  fame  terms,  as  the  meaneft  animals 
about  him,  and  as  fubjedl  to  as  total  a  morta- 
lity as  they  -,  with  this  aggravation,  that  he  is 
the  only  one  amongft  them,  who  lies  under 
the  apprehenfion  of  his  own  diflblution. 
Wanting  hope,  he  of  all  creatures  is  the  mod 
helplefs  and  forlorn  in  diftrefs ;  he  feels  the 
whole  preflure  of  a  prefent  calamity  :  Anni- 
hilation is  the  greateft  blefling  that  he  propofes 
to  himfelf,  and  a  halter  or  a  piftol  the  only 
refuge  he  can  fly  to.  In  fine,  there  is  no 
mifcreant  that  cuts  fo  poor  a  figure  under 
the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach  of  death,  as  the 
Infidel. 

To 
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To  a  religious  believer  the  profpect  of  a  Chap. 
future  ftate  is  the  fecret  comfort,  and  refrefh-      I. 
ment  of  his  foul ;  it  is  that,  which  makes  na-< — s~y> 
ture  look  gay  about  him ;  it  doubles  all  his  Section 
pleafures,    and  fupports  him  under  all  his      3 
afflictions.     He  can  look  at  difappointments' 
and  misfortunes,  pain  and  ficknefs,  death  it- 
felf,  and  what  is  worfe  than  death,  the  lofs 
of  thofe,  who  are  deareft  to  him,  with  indif- 
ference, fo  long  as  he  keeps  in  view  the  plea- 
fures of  eternity,  and  the  ftate  of  exiftence  ; 
in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehen- 
fions,  no  pains,  nor  forrows,  no  ficknefs  nor 
feparation  for  ever. 

This  principle  of  atheifm,  by  which  I  mean 
a  disbelief  of  a  fupreme  being,  and  confe- 
quently  of  a  future  ftate,  under  whatfoever 
titles  it  fhelters  itfelf,  deprives  m  man  of  his 
chearfulnefs  of  temper.  For,  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  particularly  gloomy  and  offenfive  to 
human  nature,  in  the  profpeft  of  non-exif- 
tence,  that  it  is  a  matter  moft  to  be  won- 
dered at,  how  it  is  pofljble  for  a  man  to  out- 
live the  expectation  of  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
impoffible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  enjoy  his  prefent  exiftence,  who 
is  apprehenfive  either  of  torment  or  of  an- 
nihilation, of  being  miferable,  or  of  not  be- 
ing at  all.  So  if  we  look  into  the  characters 
of  this  infidel  tribe,  we  generally  find  they 

are 
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Chap. are  made  up  of  pride,  fpleen  and  cavilling. 
I.      Thefe  wretches  are  for  throwing  down  reli- 
' — v~>gion  in  general,  and  for  ftripping  mankind  of 
oeaion  what  themfelves  own  is  of  excellent  ufe  in 
3*      all  great  communities,   without  once  offer- 
ing to  eftablifh  any  Thing  in  the  room  of  it. 
And. 

In  this  they  are  fo  zealous,  that  infidelity 
is  propagated  with  as  much  fiercenefs  and 
contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the 
fafety  of  mankind  depended  wholly  thereon. 
But  there  is  fomething  fo  ridiculous  and  per- 
verfe  in  this  kind  of  zealots  that  one  does  not 
know  how  to  defcribe  them,  as  they  deferve. 
Thefe  are  the  gamefters,  who  are  eternally 
upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for  nothing, 
as  they  pretend  :  and  they  are  perpetually 
teizing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them, 
though  at  the  fame  time,  they  allow  that  nei- 
ther of  them  (hall  get  any  thing  by  their  com- 
pliance. Yet  it  is  no  wonder,  that  men,  who 
are  uneafy  to  themfelves,  fhould  be  fo  to  the 
reft  of  the  world  :  nor  is  it  poffible  for  a  man 
to  be  otherwife  than  uneafy  in  himfelf,  who 
is  in  danger  every  moment  of  dropping  into 
a  ftate  of  annihilation.  Thus  they  are  wed- 
ded to  opinions  full  of  contradictions  and  im- 
poffibility,  and  at  the  fame  time  look  upon 
the  fmalleft  difficulty  in  an  article  of  faith  as 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejecting  it. 

There- 
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Therefore  I  cannot  butobferve  thata  belie- Chap. 
ver  may  be  excufed  by  the  moid:  hardened  athe-  I. 
ift  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert  ;vr^TJ 
becaufe  he  doth  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  Beaton 
interefts :  whereas  the  atheift  is  inexcufable, 
who  tries  to  gain  over  a  believer ;  becaufe  he 
cannot  propofe  the  doing  himfelf  or  the  be- 
liever any  good  by  fuch  a  change.  And  for 
my  part,  I  muft  own  that  I  cannot  fee  how 
we  can  truft  a  man  in  any  concerns  of  life, 
that  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in  o- 
ther  words,  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments.  Does  not  reaibn,  as  well  as  na- 
tural felf-love,  dired:  us  to  promote  our 
own  intereft  above  all  things  ?  and  therefore 
as  it  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  a  believer 
to  do  us  a  mifchief  -y  becaufe  he  is  fure  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himfelf  a  loofer 
by  it :  fo  if  he  confiders  his  own  welfare  in 
his  behaviour  towards  us,  it  will  lead  him  to 
do  us  all  the  good  that  he  can,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reftrain  him  from  doing  us  any  kind  of 
injuftice  :  Whereas  the  unbeliever  does  not  adt 
like  a  reafonable  creature,  if  he  favours  us  con- 
trary to  his  prefent  intereft,  or  does  not  dif- 
trefs  us,  when  he  has  got  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity for  fo  doing. 

Again,  the  great  received  articles  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  fuch  as  the  incarnation  and 
fufferings  of  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally 

fuch 
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CHAP.fuch  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man, 
I.  that  the  infidel  himfelf  muft  at  leaft  allow, 
«— ■ -v — '  that  no  other  fyftem  of  religion  could  fo  ef- 
Settion  fe&ually  contribute  to  the  practice  of  moral 
3-  virtues.  For,  they  inipire  us  with  great  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
love,  which  the  fupreme  Being  bears  to  his 
creatures  \  and,  confequently,  engage  us  in 
the  higheft  adts  of  duty  towards  our  creator, 
our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves.  There  can- 
not be  a  ftronger  motive  to  a  firm  truft  and 
reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than 
the  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  us.  Our 
love  and  efteem,  even  of  the  moll:  inconfide- 
rable  part  of  mankind,  are  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  enforced  upon  us,  by  the  belief  that 
Chrift  died  for  us  all  :  nor  can  any  confide- 
ration  diipofe  us  to  a  ftri&er  guard  upon  the 
purity  of  our  own  hearts,  than  our  being 
members  of  Chrift,  and  a  part  of  the  fociety 
of  which  that  nnipotted  perfon  is  the  head. 
Thefe  are  confutations,  which  being  dif- 
cuffed  with  that  candour  and  ferioufnefs, 
which  they  deferve,  one  might  imagine, 
fhould  eradicate  the  fpirit  of  bitternefs,  arro- 
gance, and  malice,  with  which  the  modern 
infidels  feem  to  be  afted,  and  prevent  their 
raifing  fuch  infignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and 
fcruples,  as  may  be  ftarted  againft  every 
thing,  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demonflration ;  in  order  to  unfettle  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,    difturb   the  public  peace, 

fub- 
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fubvert  morality,  and  throw  all  things  into  Chap- 
diforder  and  confulion.    But  if  none  of  thefe      I. 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  upon  them, ' — v — » 
there  is  one  (till  behind,  which  perhaps  may,  Stftion 
becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  vain  ambition  ;      3 
namely,  the  wifeft  and  the  beft  of  men  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  thofe,  who 
lived   up  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
when  they  faw  nothing  in  it  oppofite  to  mo- 
rality, and  to  the  beft  lights  they  had  of  the 
exigence,  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.     Be- 
fides, 

Notwithftanding  their  great  pretences  to 
liberty,  atheifm  is  more  dreadful,  and  would 
be  more  grievous  to  human  fociety,  if  it 
were  inverted  with  fufficient  power,  than 
religion  under  any  fhape,  where  its  profef- 
fors  do  at  the  bottom  believe  what  they 
profefs.  And  the  atheift,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  God,  is  a  very  terrible  animal, 
and  will  talk  of  natural  rights,  and  the  juft 
freedoms  of  mankind,  no  longer  than  till  he 
himfelf  gets  into  power :  nor  have  we  any 
grounds  to  hope  for  his  falvation,  or  that 
God  will  ever  vouchfafe  him  fufficient  grace 
to  reclaim  him  from  thofe  errors,  which  have 
been  io  immediately  levelled  againft  his  ex- 
iftence,  love,  and  mercy. 

Let  us  now  conlider   that  other   fct  of 
men,  who,  unwilling  to  be  ranked  with  the 

fool. 

Vol.  I..  E 
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Chap,  fool,  that  fays  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
I.  God,  call  themfelves  Free-thinkers,  and  wc 
,-p"7-J  (hall  find  them  fuch  as  endeavour  by  a  little 
oection  \xzfa  0f  words  and  fophiftry,  to  weaken  and 
3-  deftroy  thofe  very  principles,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  which,  freedom  of  thought  at 
firft  became  laudable.  For,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  their  argu- 
ment with  the  plaufible  pretence  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Socrates  and  T^/Zy,  and 
many  other  eminent  fages  of  old,  who  de- 
parted from  the  religious  notions  of  their  na- 
tions, they  either  impofe  upon  themfelves,  or 
ignorantly  deceive  others  concerning  thefe 
great  men,  whofe  free-thinking  confided  in 
aflerting  the  unity  and  immateriality  of  the 
godhead,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a  ftate 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  the 
neceflity  of  virtue,  exclufive  of  all  filly  and 
fuperftitious  practices,  to  procure  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  world  to  come ;  being  only  free- 
thinkers, fo  far  forth  as  they  approached  to  the 
do&rines  of  chriflianity,  that  is,  to  thofe  ve- 
ry dodtrines  which  our  modern  free-thinkers, 
would  perfuade  us,  as  free-thinkers,  to  doubt 
the  truth  of.  Confequently  thefe  great  men 
are  fo  far  from  giving  any  fanftion  to  this 
party,  that  they  fhould  have  been  propofed  to 
our  imitation,  rather  as  they  embraced  thefe 
divine  truths,  than  only  upon  the  account  of 
their  breaking  loofe  from  the  common  noti- 
ons of  their  countrymen.     Therefore  their 

pre- 
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pretenfion  to  be  free-thinkers,  is  no  other  than  Chap. 
rakes  have  to  be  free-livers,  and  favages  have      I. 
to  be  free-men :  they  can  think  whatever v— v^-1 
they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  themfelves  up  SeSHon 
to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy  of  their     3* 
inclination  or  their  fancy,  fhall  fuggeft  :  thefev-*^r^ 
men  can  think  as  wildly  as  they  talk  and  adt, 
and  will  not  endure  that  their  wit  fhould  be 
controlled  by  decency  and  common  fenfe ; 
deduction,  coherence,  confiftency,  and  all  the 
rules  of  reafon  they  accordingly  difdain,  as  too 
precife  and  mechanical  for  men  of  a  liberal 
education :  v  whereas  in  truth,    the  greateft 
number  of  this  fet  of  men,  are  thofe,  who  for 
want  of  a  virtuous  education,  or  examining 
the  grounds  of  religion,  know  fo  very  little 
of  the  matter  in  queftion,  that  their  infideli- 
ty is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance  and 
inconfideration. 

This  being  the  very  foundation  of  infideli- 
ty, it  creates  in  them  either  a  vanity  of  appear- 
ing wifer  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  an  of- 
tentation  of  courage  in  defpifing  the  terrors 
of  another  life,  which  have  fo  great  an  influ- 
ence on  what  they  call  weaker  minds ;  or  an 
averfion  to  a  belief  that  muft  cut  them  off 
from  many  of  thofe  pleafures  they  propofe  to 
themfelves,  and  fill  them  with  remorfe  for 
many  of  "thofe  they  have  already  tafted  with- 
out any  real  advantage :  and  for  this  reafon 
they  have  always  been  accounted  a  fet  of  dry, 

joy- 
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CHAP.joylefs,  dull  fellows,  who  want  capacities  and 
I.     talents  to  make  a  figure  amongft  mankind, 
^-f^T^upon  benevolent  and  generous  principles  ;  and 
section  t\i'm]z  t0  furm0unt  their  own  natural  mean- 
3'      nefs  by  laying  offences  in  the  way  of  fuch  as 
make  it  their  endeavours  to  excel  upon  the 
received  maxims  and  honeft  arts  of  life.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  emotions,  which 
poffefs  great  minds  when  they  are  turned  for 
religion,  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  un- 
touched with  any  fuch  fenfation  as  the  rap- 
ture of  devotion.  Whatever  one  of  thefe  fcor- 
ners  may  think,  they  certainly  want  parts  to 
be  devout ;  and  a  fenfe  of  piety  towards  hea-* 
ven,  as  well  as  the  fenfe  of  any  thing  elfe,  is 
lively  and  warm  in  proportion  to  the  faculties 
of  the  head  and  heart. 

A  free-thinker  is  employed  on  certain  mi- 
nute particularities  of  religion,  the  difficulty 
of  a  fingle  text,  or  the  unaccountablenefs  of 
fome  ftep  of  providence  or  point  of  dodlrine 
to  his  narrow  faculties,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  fcope  and  defign  of  chriftianity  :  for 
which  reafon  he  can  look  at  the  glorious 
frame  of  nature,  without  paying  any  adorati- 
on to  him  that  raifed  it ;  and  can  confider  the 
great  revolutions  in  the  univerfe,  without  lift- 
ing up*his  mind  to  that  fuperior  Power,  which 
hath  the  direction  of  it  j  he  can  prefume  to 
cenfure  the  deity  in  his  ways  towards  and 
dealings  with  men ;  he  can  level  the  human 

race 
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race  with  the  beafts  that  perifh  ;  he  can  ex-  Chap. 
tinguifh  in  his  own  mind,  all  the  pleafing      I. 
hopes  of  a  future  ftate,  and  endeavours  to  fti-' — z-*-' 
fle  the  friendly  checks  of  confcience,  and  to  Seffwn 
lull  himfelf  into  a  ftupid  fecurity  againft  the      3 
terrors  of  a  future  judgment. 

Thefe  men  alio  fhould  never  pretend  any 
advantage  to  mankind,  by  the  publifhing  of 
their  fchemes.  Their  dodxines  are  not  able 
to  make  a  man  a  better  citizen,  or  father  of  a 
family;  a  more  endearing  husband,  a  more  du- 
tiful fon,  or  a  more  iincere  friend :  they  cannot 
enlarge  his  public  or  private  virtues ;  nor  cor- 
rect any  of  his  frailties  or  vices.  There  is  nei- 
ther any  thing  joyful  or  glorious  in  fuch  opi- 
nions :  they  can  neither  refrefh  nor  enlarge 
our  thoughts  ;  they  can  in  no  wife  contribute 
any  thing  to  the  happinefs,  nor  raife  the 
-dignity  of  human  nature;  neither  can  they 
baniih  terrors,  nor  fet  the  mind  at  eafe,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  minds  of  impenitent  criminals 
and  malefa&ors,  (and  which,  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  fhould  be  in  perpetual  terror  and 
alarm  :)  for  nothing  can  fo  much  diiturb  the 
minds  of  the  virtuous,  as  to  take  away  their 
comfort  and  fupport  in  affliction,  ficknefs, 
old  age,   and  death. 

Thefe  are  the  grand  reformers,  that  under- 
take to  free  the  world  from  the  ties,  which 
religion  impofeth  upon  our  minds,  from  the 

E  3  expedta- 
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CHAP.expedtation  of  a  future  judgment,  and  from 
I.  the  terrors  of  a  troubled  confcience,  not  by 
*— -v~— ' reforming  men's  lives,  but  by  giving  en- 
Seaton  couragement  to  their  vices.  The  important 
3 -  ( truths  that  they  pretend  to  demonftrate,  is 
to  perfuade  mankind,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  wife  and  juft  Providence  ;  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  corporeal  ;  that  religion 
is  a  ftate-trick,  contrived  to  make  men  ho- 
neft  and  virtuous,  and  to  procure  a  mainte- 
nance for  others  to  teach  and  exhort  them  to 
be  fo  ;  that  the  good  tidings  of  life  and  im- 
mortality, brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel, 
are  fables  and  impoftures ;  and  from  believ,- 
ing  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
they  would  degrade  us  to  an  opinion,  that 
we  are  on  a  level  with  the  beafts  that  perifh. 
Wretched  abfurdities  !  maintained  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  divine  reve- 
lation, by  fly  innuendos  and  cold  jefts,  by 
fuch  low  fophiftry,  and  fuch  confufed  and 
indigefted  notions,  that  one  might  vehement- 
ly fufpedt  thofe  men  did  ufurp  the  name 
of  free-thinkers,  with  tfte  fame  view  that 
hypocrites  do  that  of  godlinefs,  that  it  may 
ferve  for  a  cloak  to  cover  the  contrary  defeft, 
which  is,  that  they  are  not  able  to  think  at 
all.  Thus  they  fpeak  of  virtue,  as  the  mofl 
amiable  thing  in  the  world  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  extol  her  beauty,  they  take  care 
to  leflen  her  portion,  by  deflroying  or  weak- 
ening the  flrongeft  motives  to  it,  which  ^rp 
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accommodated  to  all  capacities,  and  fitted  to  Chap. 
work  on  all  difpofitions,  and  enforcing  thofe      I. 
alone,  which  can  affed:  only  generous  and  1— v^ 
exalted  minds.     The  fober  fort,  indeed,  tell  Se&tm 
you,  that  virtue  is  beautiful,  and  vice  de-§  _3 
formed ;    that  the  former  deferves  our  love, 
and  the  latter  our  abhorrence  $  but  then,  it 
is  for  their  own  fake,  or  on  account  of  the 
good  and  evil,    which   immediately  attend 
them,  and  are  infeparable  from  fheir  refpec- 
tive  natures.     As  for  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,    or  eternal  punifhments  and  rewards, 
thofe  are  openly  ridiculed,    or  rendered  fuf- 
picious  by  the  moft  fly  and  laboured   fo^ 
phiflry. 

So  that  a  perfon,  who  exerts  himfelf  in  the 
modern  way  of  free-thinking,  if  he  be  not  a 
ftupid  idolater,  does  certainly  contribute  all 
he  can  to  the  making  other  men  fo,  either 
by  ignorance  or  defign,  which  lays  him  un- 
der the  imputation,  I  will  not  fay,  of  being 
a  fool  or  knave ;  but  of  incurring  the  con^ 
tempt  or  deteftation  of  all  the  human  fpecies. 

I  propofe  therefore,  as  the  mildeft  punifh-* 
ment  for  thefe  tranfgreffors  againft  religion, 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  that  the  free-think- 
ers fhould  be  treated  as  a  fet  of  poor  ignorant 
creatures,  that  have  not  fenfe  to  difcover  the 
excellency  of  religion  :  and  who  proclaim  a- 
loud  to  the  world,  that  they  have  lefs  mor 
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Chap,  tives  to  be  honert  than  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 

I.      fubjedts,  who  have  all  the  inducements  to  the 

,LT^T*-'exercife  of  any  virtue,  which  a  free-thinker 

;  n  can  poffibly  have,  and,  befides,  the  expe&a- 

**     tion  of  a  never  ending  happinefs  or  mifery  as 

the  confequence  of  that  choice,  which  we  all 

are  to  make  in  this  Life. 

Yet  I  am  fo  charitable  to  think  that  there 
may  be  fome  cure  found  for  this  defedt  of  the 
underftanding,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  corruption  of 
the  will.  And  as  it  is  plain  that  a  free-think- 
er's underftanding  wants  to  be  opened  and  en- 
larged, he  fhould  be  taught  the  way  to  order 
and  methodize  his  ideas  or  conceptions ;  for 
which  end  I  would  recommend  the  ufeful 
ftudy  of  the  mathematicks.  And  again,  as 
his  imagination  is  filled  with  amufements  a- 
rifing  from  prejudice,  and  the  obfcure  or  falfe 
lights  in  which  he  fees  things,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bring  him  into  good  company,  and 
fometimes  to  church  ;  by  which  means,  it  is 
not  impoffible  but  that  he  may  in  time  come 
to  a  right  fenfe  of  religion,  and  wear  off  the  ill 
impreftions  he  has  received  from  bad  compa- 
ny, ignorant  tutors,  and  vicious  inclinations. 
But  above  all  things  let  his  vanity  be  fubdued. 
This  is  the  principal  motive  that  prompts  a 
little  genius  to  diftinguifh  itfelf  by  Angulari- 
ties that  are  hurtful  to  hs6  fellow  creatures; 
or,  at  leaft,  let  it  be  gain'd  over  to  theintereft 
of  religion,  by  giving  him  to  underftand  that 

the 
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the  greateft  wits  of  the  age  have  a  refped:  for  Chap. 
things  facred  ;  that  his  rapfodies  find  no  ad-      I. 
mirers;  and  that  the  name  of  free-thinker  has,*— v— ~> 
like  Tyrant  of  old,  degenerated  from  its  ori-  Section 
ginal  fignification,  and  is  now  fuppofed  to  de-     4* 
note  fomething  contrary  to  wit,  reafon  and' 
religion  :  and  finally  that  now  blafphemy  and 
irreligion  are  diftindlions,  which  have  long 
fince  defcended  down  to  the  fcum  and  off- 
fcouring  of  the  people,  who  would  be  glad  to 
fubjedt  religion  to  their  brutifh  paffions. 

X  V  •    We  have  confidered  human  life 
as  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  adverfity,  as  the 
port  of  honour  in  it,  affigned  often  to   the 
moft   deferving   men;    becaufe  our    minds 
are,  as  it  were,    chequered  with  truth  and 
falfhood  ',    and  as  our  faculties  are  narrow, 
and  our  views  are  fhort,  it  is  impoflible  but 
that  our  curiofity  muft  meet  with  many  re- 
pulfes.     For  which   reafon,    the  inquifitive 
are  confounded  in  accounting  for  the  pro- 
mifcuous  diftribution  of  good  and  evil  to  the 
virtuous  and  wicked   in  this  world,  when 
they  endeavour  to  do  it  by  the  dint  of  un- 
affifted  reafon.     They  obferve,    that  feveral 
bleffings  degenerate  into  calamities,  and  that 
feveral  calamities  improve  into  bleffings,  ac- 
cording as  they  fall  into  the  pofleffion  of 
wife  or  foolifh  people  :  they  often  find  pow- 
er  with  fo  much  infolence  and  impatience 
cleaving  to  it,    that  it  becomes  a  misfortune 

to 
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Cn  AP.to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  is  conferred  :  youth 
I.      often   languifheth   with   diftempers,    worfe 
S — £— |  than  the  infirmities  of  old  age  -y    wealth  is 
Seawn  0ften  united  to  fuch   a  fordid   avarice,    as 
4-     makes  it  the  moft  uncomfortable  and  pain- 
ful kind  of  poverty  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
often  find  pain  made  glorious  by  fortitude, 
poverty  loft  in  content,  deformity  beautified 
with  virtue  ;  and  to  omit  further  particulars, 
they  obferve,    that   bleflings  are  often  like 
good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  foil,   which,  by 
degrees,  fall  off  from  their  natural  relifti  in- 
to taftes  altogether  infipid  or  unwholfome ; 
and  that  calamities  are  like  harfh  fruits  culti- 
vated in  a  good  foil,  and  enriched  by  proper 
grafts  and  inoculations,  till  they  fwell  with 
generous  and  delightful  juices,  without  be- 
ing able,    by  all  their  human  knowledge,  to 
forefee  the  wife  ends  of  providence. 

Our  prefent  fituation  is  improper  to  judge 
of  the  counfels,  by  which  providence  ads, 
fince  but  little  arrives  at  our  knowledge, 
and  even  that  little  we  difcern  imperfeftly, 
€i  we  fee  but  in  part,  and  ^s  in  a  glafs  dark- 
"  ly'5  -y  becaufe  providence,  in  its  oecono- 
my,  regards  the  whole  fyflem  of  time  and 
things  together,  fo  that  we  cannot  difcover 
the  beautiful  connexions  between  incidents, 
which  lie  widely  feparated  in  time,  and  by 
Roofing  fo  many  links  of  the  chain,  our  rea- 
sonings become  imperfect  and  broken.   Coq-> 
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fequently,    thofe  parts  in  the  moral  world,  Chap. 
which  have  not  an  abfolute,  may  yet  have      I. 
a  relative  beauty,  in  refpedt  of  fome  other' — v-^"-1 
parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to  his  eye,  ^e^ton 
who  is  able  at  once  to  fee  all  things  paft,  _4^ 
prefent,    and  to  come  :    and  thofe  events, 
the  permiffion  of  which  feems  now  to  accufe 
his  goodnefs,  may,  in  the  confummation  of 
ajl  things,  both  magnify  his  goodnefs,  and  ex- 
alt his  wifdom. 

Should  not  thefe  confiderations  check  our 
prefumption  ;  for,  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our 
meafures  of  regularity,  to  matters  of  which 
we  know  neither  the  beginning,  nor  the  end  ; 
neither  what  has  gone  before,  nor  what  (hall 
come  after  ?  yet  from  hence  come  all  thofe 
patheticaj  complaints  of  fo  many  tragical  e- 
vents,  which  happen  to  the  wife  and  to  the 
good  ;  and  of  fuch  furprizing  profperity, 
which  is  often  the  reward  of  the  guilty  and 
of  the  foolifh  ;  that  unaffifted  reafon,  as  I 
faid  before,  is  often  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs 
what  to  pronounce  upon  fo  myfterious  a  dif- 
penfation  of  almighty  power  and  wifdom. 
But  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  aft  of 
uncharitablenefs,  than  to  interpret  the  afflic- 
tions which  befal  our  neighbours,  as  punifh- 
ments  and  judgments.  This  aggravates  the 
evil  to  him  who  is  afflidled,  when  he  looks 
upon  himfelf  to  be  the  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance, anc}  abates  the  compaffion  of  thofe 

towards 
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Chap,  towards  him,  who  regard  him  in  fo  dreadful 
I.      a  light.     Yet 

Seffion  They,  who  do  not  feek  the  will  of  God 
4-  in  his  holy  word,  have  a  crime  for  every 
misfortune  that  can  befal  any  of  their  ac- 
quaintance \  and  when  they  hear  of  a  rob- 
bery that  has  been  made,  or  a!  murder  that 
has  been  committed,  they  enlarge  more  upon 
the  guilt  of  the  fuffering  perfon,  than  on 
that  of  the  thief  or  of  the  murderer.  Self- 
love  fo  far  excludes  their  love  of  God,  and 
of  their  neighbour,  as  to  charge  the  Almigh- 
ty with  injuftice,  by  interpreting  whatever 
happens  to  their  neighbours,  as  judgments, 
but  their  own  misfortunes,  as  only  trials. 
Than  which  nothing  in  the  very  reafon  of 
the  thing  can  be  more  abfurd,  to  afcribe  tem- 
poral judgments  to  any  particular  crimes : 
for,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  no  calamity 
or  affliction,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  hap- 
pened, as  a  judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which 
does  not  fometimes  happen  to  men  of  ap- 
proved religion  and  virtue.  Calamities  and 
accidents  happen  to  all  alike,  for  wife,  juft, 
and  good  ends  of  providence ;  "  affliction 
<c  cometh  not  forth  of  the  duft,  neither  doth 
<c  trouble  fpring  out  of  the  ground" :  and 
therefore  when  we  fee  any  one  under  parti- 
cular oppreffions,  we  fhould  not  judge  it 
always  to  be  a  token  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  oppreffed,    but  look  upon  it  as  arifing 

from 
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from  the  common    lot  of  human   nature. Chap. 
But  to  carry  our  thoughts  a  little  higher ;  it      I. 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  what  are  cala-^-— v^-* 
mities,  and  what  are  bleffings  in  this  life.    I  Seaion 
could  relate  many  accidents  that  have  pafled      4« 
for  misfortunes,  which  have  turn'd  to  thef 
welfare  and  profperity  of  the  afflidled  per- 
fons ;  and  we  do  not  want  examples,  where 
many  difappointments  have,  in  their  confe- 
quences,    faved    a   man   from   deftru&ion. 
Therefore  this  manner  of  judging  from  mif- 
fortunes,    is  not  only  very  uncharitable,   in 
regard   to  the  perfon  on  whom  they  fall, 
but   very  prefumptuous,   in  regard  to  him 
from  whofe  hand  they  come,    or  by  whom 
they  are  permitted. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  ftronger  argument  for 
a  future  date  of  reward  and  puniflhment 
beyond  the  grave  ;  for,  it  is  wholly  repug- 
nant to  the  nature  of  a  Being,  who  appears 
infinitely  wife  and  good  in  all  his  works,  to 
permit  the  virtuous  to  be  unfortunate,  and 
the  vicious  perfons  to  be  profperous  in  this 
world,  unlefs  that  we  may  fuppofe  that  fuch 
a  promifcuous  and  undiftinguiihing  diftribu- 
tion  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  neceflary 
for  carrying  on  the  defigns  of  providence  in 
this  life,  will  be  confidered  and  adjufted  in  a 
future  ftate.  Judge  not  then  according  to 
appearances,  nor  before  the  time;  neither 
let  us  expedt  that  fire  fhould  fall  from  hea- 
ven 
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CHAP.ven  in   the  ordinary  courfe  of  providence: 
I.     nor  when  we  fee  triumphant  guilt,  or  depref- 
^— v~^fed  virtue,    in  particular  perfons,  that  the 
Settwn  Almighty   fhould   vifibly   interpofe  in   the 
4-     defence  of  the  good,   or  punifhment  of  the 
wicked  :  becaufe  there  is  a  day  fet  apart  for 
the  hearing  and  requiting  every  perfon,   ac- 
cording to  what  they  have  done  in  the  flefh. 
Yet, 

How  dark  foever  the  works  of  providence 
are  to  mankind  in  this  view,  in  regard  to  the 
difpenfations  of  the  Almighty  to  the  children 
of  men,  we  may  plainly  trace  it  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  in  o- 
thcr  parts  of  the  creation.  Thofe  who  were 
fkilled  in  anatomy  among  the  ancients,  con- 
cluded from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of 
a  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  being 
tranfcendently  wife  and  powerful.  And  as 
the  world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art, 
their  difcoveries  gave  them  frefli  opportuni- 
ties of  admiring  the  conduct  of  providence  in 
this  particular.  Since  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  been  found  out,  and  many  other 
great  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  our  mo- 
dern anatomifts,  we  fee  new  wonders  in  the 
human  compofition  :  and  the  body  of  every 
animal  is  a  particular  fyftem  of  providence 
that  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs. 

Could 
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Could  the  body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  in- Chap. 
deed  the  whole  univerfe  be  thus  fubmitted  to      I. 
the  examination  of  our  fenfes  we  flbould  find'^-v^"' 
the  fame  union  and  dependance,  the  fame  ne-  ^e™ton 
ceffity  and  ufefulnefs,  the  fame  beauty  and 
harmony  in  all,  and  in  every  part  thereof,  as 
what  we  difcover  in  the  body  of  every  fingle 
living  creature. 

Every  kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  dif- 
ferent magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives  rife 
to  a  different  fpecies.  Thus  they  that  in- 
fpedt  the  reptile  world,  or  confider  thofe 
different  kinds  of  animals  that  fill  the  feas 
and  the  waters,  meet  with  the  fame  repeti- 
tions among  feveral  fpecies,  that  differ  very 
little  more  than  in  fize  and  in  bulk  from  one 
another.  Yet,  notwithftanding  every  kind 
x)f  animal  differs  from  every  other  kind  in 
their  make,  there  is  not  the  leaft  turn  in  the 
mufcles,  or  twift  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
which  does  not  render  them  more  proper 
for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life,  than 
they  would  have  been  by  any  other  call  or 
texture. 

There  is  no  living  creature,  confidered 
in  itfelf,  but  has  many  very  complicated  parts, 
that  are  exafl:  copies  of  fome  other  parts, 
which  it  poffeffeth,  and  which  are  compli- 
cated in  the  fame  order.     And  can  any  man 

think 
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Chap. think  this  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  in  the 
I.  infinite  variety,  which  is  in  the  world,  all 
4 — ^7*J  things  fhould  happen  by  chance,  as  well  and 
section^  orderly,  as  the  greatefl  wifdom  could 
4*  have  contrived  them  ?  whoever  can  believe 
this,  muft  not  do  it  with  his  underflanding, 
but  with  his  will.  For,  it  is  impoffible  for 
chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uniform  in  her 
operations.  The  fimilitude  and  refemblance 
in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers ;  the  en- 
tire correfpondence  of  one  half  of  the  body 
with  the  other  in  all  thofe  minute  ftrokes, 
without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well 
fubfifted  ;  the  repetition  of  a  fingle  part  m^i- 
ny  times  in  the  fame  body,  notwithstanding 
it  confifts  of  the  moft  intricate  weaving  of 
numberlefs  fibres,  and  thefe  parts  differing 
flill  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their 
particular  fituation  requires,  fhould  certainly 
prove  that  man  to  be  of  a  ftrange  caft  of 
underflanding,  who  does  not  difcover  the 
finger  of  God  in  fo  wonderful  a  contrivance ; 
and  they  are  very  evident  demonftrations  of  an 
all- wife  contriver  -,  as  thofe  more  numerous 
copyings,  which  are  found  among  the  veffels 
of  the  fame  body,  are  evident  demonftrati- 
ons  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of 
chance.  This  confideration  may  yet  be  car- 
ried further  by  thofe,  who  reflect  on  the 
two  fexes  in  every  living  fpecies,  with  their 
refemblances  to  each  other,  and  thofe  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  diftindtions,    that  were  neceflary  forCH  ap* 
the  prefervation  of  the  animal  world,  I. 

Some  authors  argue  for  a  providence)  £xovnre™l0n 
the  whole  earth  being  covered  with  green,  4« 
rather  than  with  any  other  colour >  as  being' 
fuch  a  right  mixture  of  light  and  (hade,  that 
it  comforts  and  ftrengthens^  inftead  of  weak- 
ening or  grieving  the  eye  ;  and  they  explain- 
ed it  in  this  manner ;  Cl  All  colours,  fay 
they,  that  are  more  luminous  than  green, 
over-power  and  diffipate  the  animal  fpi- 
rits,  which  are  employed  in  the  fight ; 
11  whereas,  thofe  that  are  more  obfcure,  do 
not  fufficiently  exercife  the  animal  fpirits  i 
but  the  rays  which  produce  in  us3  the 
idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  fuch 
a  due  proportion,  that  they  give  the  ani- 
<c  mal  fpirits  their  proper  play,  and  by  keep- 
u  ing  up  the  ftruggle  in  a  juft  balance,  excite 
tc  a  very  pleafing  and  agreeable  fenfation." 
Be  the  caufe  what  it  will*  we  know  that 
the  effedt  is  certain*  And  from  thefe*  and  the 
like  obfervations,  if  we  confider  this  world 
in  its  fubfervancy  to  mart,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  made  for  our  ufe  •  but  if  we 
confider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmo- 
ny, one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  made  for  the  pleafure  of  man. 

That  great  luminary  the  fun,    which  is 
as  the  great  foul  of  the  univerfe,    and  pro- 
duces 
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Chap,  duces  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  has  a  parti- 
I.     cular  influence  in  chearing  and  making  glad 

*- — ^r-'the  heart  of  man.  Every  living  creature 
ke"lon  which  is  made  for  our  fervice  or  fuftenance, 
4*  at  the  fame  time,  either  fill  the  woods  with 
their  mufick,  furnifh  us  with  game,  or  raife 
pleafing  ideas  in  us  by  their  delightful  ap- 
pearance. And  the  very  fountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  are  not  more  refrefliing  to  the 
foil,  through  which  they  pafs,  than  they 
are  to  the  human  imagination.  And  as  the 
fight  is  the  moft  perfedt  and  moft  delight- 
ful of  all  our  fenfes,  fo  this  fills  the  mind 
with  the  greateft  variety  of  ideas,  and  con- 
verfes  with  its  objedts  at  the  greateft  diftance, 
as  well  as  continues  the  longeft  in  adtion, 
without  being  tired  or  fatiated.  There  can- 
not be  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  firft  entrance  through  the  fight ; 
yet  we  have  the  power  of  retaining^  alter- 
ing, and  compounding  thofe  images  once 
received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  pidture  and 
vifion,  that  are  moft  agreeable  to  our  fancy. 
And,  finally,  as  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  very 
much  ftreightened  and  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions as  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  diftance  of 
its  particular  objedts;  our  fight  feems  de- 
figned  to  fupply  all  thefe  defedls,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffu* 
•five  kind  of  touch,  that  fpreads  itfelf  over  an 
infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the    largeft    figures,    and   brings   into   our 
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reach,  fome  of  the  moil  remote  parts  of  the  Chap, 
creation.  I. 

Imuft,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  athe-*^^^ 
ifts  and  free-thinkers,  loofe  the  greatefl  con-      4- 
folations  of  human  life,    in  denying,   or  any- 
wife  endeavouring  to  debafe    the  belief  of 
God's  providence  in  the  mind  of  man  -,  for 
from   hence  it  is  very  reafonable    to   infer, 
that   part   of  the  pleafure,     which    happy 
minds  fhall  enjoy  in  a  future  ftate,  flhall  a- 
rife  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  the 
divine  wifdom   in    the  government  of  this 
world,  and  a  difcovery  of  the  fecret  and  a- 
mazing  fteps   of  providence  throughout  all 
generations.     And 

Though  it  is  cbrifefled  that  a  great  part  of 
what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rifes  out  of 
right  or  wrong  meafures  and  fchemes  of  life  : 
when  we  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being 
unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  may 
be  fhfewdly  fufpe&ed  for  a  very  weak  man 
in  his  affairs.  And  it  Was  a  long  time  ago 
the  obfervation  of  a  great  ftatefman,  That 
unfortunate  and  imprudent,  are  but  two  words, 
fignifying  the  fame  thing.  Yet,  tho'  pru- 
dence does  in  a  great  meafure  produce  our 
good  or  ill  fortune  in  this  world,  there  are 
many  unforefeen  accidents  and  occurrences, 
which  very  often  pervert  the  fined  fchemes 
that  can  be  laid  or  contrived  by  the  art  and 

wifdom 
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CHAP.wifdom  of  man.     The  race  is  not  always 

I.      to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong  ; 

h> — v-7^  nor  can  any  thing  lefs  than  infinite  wifdom 

SetftonfavQ  an  abfolute  command  over  fortune ;  the 

4-      higheft  degree  of  it,  which  man  can  poflefs, 

is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events, 

and  to  fuch  contingencies  as  may  arife  in  the 

profecution  of  our  affairs  in  every  age  and 

ilation  of  life. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  great  prefumption  to 
afcribe  our  fuccefles  to  our  own  management, 
and  not  to  efteem  ourfelves,  upon  any  blefTing, 
rather,  as  it  is,  the  bounty  of  heaven,  than  the 
efFed  or  acquifition  of  our  own  prudence  and 
lkill.  For,  God  delights  in  an  humble  mind, 
and  by  feveral  of  his  difpenfations  feems  pur- 
pofely  to  fhew  us,  that  our  own  fchemes  or 
prudence  have  no  fhare  in  the  advancement  of 
our  fortunes  in  this  life  :  but  it  very  often 
happens,  that  prudence,  which  has  always 
in  it  a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a 
man  from  being  fo  fortunate,  as  he  might 
poffibly  have  been  without  it.  He  who  on- 
ly aims  at  what  is  likely  to  fucceed,  and 
follows  clofely  the  dictates  of  human  pru- 
dence, never  meets  with  thofe  great  and  un- 
foreseen fuccefles,  which  are  often  the  effeft 
of  a  fanguine  temper,  or  a  more  happy  rafh- 
nefs :  and  if  we  rightly  examine  things,  we 
may  eafily  find,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  (Eco- 
nomy in  divine  providence,    that  one  (hall 
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excel,  where  another  is  imperfed,    in  order  Chap 
to  make  men  more  ufeful  to  each  other,  and      I. 
mix  them  together  in  fociety.  It  is  as  neceffary  < — ^~- 
in  converfation  for  men  to  have  different  ta-  Se&ion 
lents,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  commerce,  that  men     4- 
fhould  be  of  different  trades  and  occupations. 
In  fine,  as  the  happieft  climate  doth  not  pro- 
duce all  things,  it  was  fo  ordered  from  the 
beginning,  that  one  part  of  the  earth  fhould 
want  the  produdt  of  another,  that  all  man- 
kind might  be  united  in  a  general  correfpon- 
dence  and  good  underftanding,  even  in  re- 
gard to  their  common  intereft. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole:  fince  man  is 
fo  fhort-fighted  a  creature,  ^nd  the  accidents 
which  may  happen  to  him,  fo  various,  I 
cannot  but  declare,  that  were  there  any 
doubt  of  a  providence,  yet  it  would  be  very 
defirable  there  fhould  be  fiich  a  being  of  in- 
finite wifdom  and  goodnefs,  as  providence  is, 
on  whofe  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  con- 
duct of  human  affairs. 

This  is  an  argument,  which,  I  think,  may 
ftill  be  ftrengthened  by  enquiring  into  the 
force  of  novelty.  It  feems  almoft  impoffible 
that  a  reafonable  creature  fhould  reft  abfo- 
lutely  fatisfied  in  any  acquifitions  whatever, 
without  endeavouring  after  more  $  for,  fhould 
it  be  improved  with  the  higheft  attainments 
of  human  knowledge,    the  mind   hath  ah 
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Ctf  a  p.  dea  of  an  infinity  of  things  ftill  behind  worth 
I.     knowing,    to   the   knowledge    therefore  of 

< — s~*-J  which  it  cannot  be  indifferent  and  carelefs. 

SeBion  jt  js  novelty  that  awakens  defire,  enhances 
4*  delight,  kindles  anger,  provokes  envy,  and 
infpires  horror.  We  muft  afcribe  it  to  no- 
velty that  love  languifheth  with  enjoyment, 
and  friendship  itfelf  is  recommended  by  in- 
tervals of  abfence  ;  that  monfters,  by  ufe, 
are  beheld  without  loathing,  and  the  mod 
enchanting  beauty  without  rapture ;  and  that 
we  can  with  the  greateft  coldnefs  behold 
the  ftupendous  difplays  of  omnipotence,  and 
be  in  tranfports  at  the  puny  effays  of  human 
fkill ;  that  we  throw  afide  fpeculations  of  the 
fublimeft  nature  and  vafteft  importance  into 
fome  obicure  corner  of  the  mind,  to  make 
room  for  new  notions  of  no.  confequence  at 
all ;  and  are  even  tired  of  health,  becaufe  not 
enlivened  with  alternate  pain.  Nor  is  men's 
willingnefs  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  philofo- 
phical  difquiiitions,  fo  much  owing  to  the 
greatnefs  of  objedls,  as  to  their  novelty :  there 
muft  not  only  be  field  and  game  enough  for 
the  chace  \  and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  un- 
derftanding  is  prompted  with  a  reftlefs  thirft 
of  knowledge,  effectually  to  ro.ufe  the  foul 
when  funk  into  a  ftate  of  indolence  and  floth ; 
but  there  muft  be  alfo  an  uncommon  pleafure 
annext  to  the  firft  appearance  of  truth  in  the 
jjiind  of  man :  which  temper  is  fometimes 
attended  with  great  inconveniences  if  not 
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guarded  againft  $  for,  through  too  great  an  Chap. 
eagernefs  of  fomething  new,  we   are  many      1. 
times  impatient  of  flaying  long  enough  upon*— v—-' 
a  queftion,  that  requires  fome  time  to  refolve  Se™im 
it;   or,  which  is  worfe,  perfuade  ourfelves 
that  we  are  mafters  of  the  fubjedt  under  con-' 
fideration,  before  we  are  fo,  only  to  be  at 
the  liberty  of  going  upon  a  frefh  enquiry. 

It  is  novelty  that  makes  every  fpecies  of 
creatures,  who  have  been  leaft  time  in  the 
world,  appear  beft  pleafed  with  their  con- 
dition :  for,  the  world  hath  not  only  a  frefh- 
nefs  on  it,  that  ftrikes  the  fenfe  of  a  new 
comer  after  a  moft  agreeable  manner  5  but 
its  very  exiftence,  unattended  with  any 
great  variety  of  enjoyments,  excites  pleafure 
in  every  fenfe.  On  the  contrary,  when  age 
advanceth,  every  thing  feems  to  wither,  the 
fenfes  are  difgufted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  exiftence  turns  infipid  and  flat. 
Behold  and  confider  the  different  flages  of 
human  life !  The  child  is  diverted  with  the 
fmalleft  trifle ;  if  he  be  free  from  pain,  and 
gratified  in  his  change  of  toys.  The  boy  is 
never  difturbed,  but  by  a  little  punifhment 
or  confinement  from  his  play.  The  time 
of  youth  muft  be  employed  in  more  violent 
pleafures.  The  man  devoted  to  the  purfuit 
of  wealth  or  ambition  loves  the  hurry  of  an 
aftive  life :  and  old  age,  having  loft  its  capa- 
city for  thefe  avocations,  and  being  decayed 
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Chap, in  its  faculties,  becomes  burthenfome  to  it- 
I.     felf.     Again,   if  we  confider  novelty  with 
* — /-^  regard  to  the  feveral  degrees  or  ftations  of 
Section  men,  it  fets  at  naught,  and  annihilates  all 
4*      their  boafted  diftin&ions,     Sounding  titles, 
ilately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  coftly  furni- 
ture, gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  dazzle 
every  one  but  their  conftant  pofleffor ;   tQ 
him  that  is  accuftomed  to  fuch  enjoyments, 
they  are  cheap  and  regardlefs. 

Which  fondnefs  of  novelty,  that  makes  us 
out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  enjoy,  is 
a  convincing  proof  for  a  future  ftate.  Foi:, 
man  was  either  made  in  vain,  which  will 
fcarce  be  afferted,  or  this  is  not  the  world 
he  was  made  for,  wherein  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  he  is  continually  deluded  with 
fleeting  fhadows  of  happinefs  5  than  which 
thing  can  be  a  greater  inftance  of  vanity. 
Therefore,  fays  a  moft  judicious  author, 
u  That  man  is  beyond  expreffion  ftupid  or 
ic  prejudiced,  who  from  the  vanity  of  life 
*  cannot  gather  that  he  is  defigned  for  im-> 
«c  mortality." 

V  •  A  ftrong,  fteady,  mafculine  piety 
is  moft  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and 
ornamental  to  human  nature,  fetting  afide 
the  infinite  advantages,  which  arife  from  it  5 
^nd  therefore  it  is  of  the  laft  importance* 
\Q>  ftafon  the  paffions  of  a  child  with  devo-. 
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tion,  which  feldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  Chap. 
been  fo  trained  up  from  its  infancy :  and,      I. 
notwithftanding  it  may  feem  for  a  while'— -v^ 
extinguifhed  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  ^e^on 
heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice ;      5« 
yet  it  generally  breaks  out,  and  difcovers  it- 
felf  again,  as  foon  as  difcretion,  confidera- 
tion,  age,  or  misfortunes  have  brought  the 
man  to  himfelf :  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
that  he  fhould  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it,  is  the  advice,  ob- 
fervation,  and  opinion  of  the  wife  fon  of 
David. 

Temperance,  fobriety  and  juftice  without 
devotion,  will  wax  cold,  infipid,  and  life- 
lefs,  and  may  rather  be  ftiled  philofophy  than 
religion.  By  devotion  the  mind  is  opened 
to  great  conceptions,  and  filled  with  more 
fublime  ideas  than  the  moft  exalted  fcience 
is  able  to  confer ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the 
foul  is  warmed  and  agitated  therewith  more 
than  by  any  pleafure  this  world  can  afford. 

Devotion  has  adorned  the  feveral  countries 
of  the  world,  with  the  nobleft  buildings. 
By  this,  temples  and  other  public  places  of 
worfhip  have  been  erefted  to  open  the  mind 
to  vaft  conceptions,  and  to  fit  it  to  converfe 
with  the  divinity,  that  has  promifed  to  re- 
fide  in  thofe  magnificent  and  ftupendious 
fahricks;  for,  every  thing  that  is  majeflick 
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Chap. imprints  an  a wfulnefs  and  reverence  on  the 
I.  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  ftrikes  in  with 
*— - v~^the  natural  greatnefs  of  the  foul,  whofe  hopes 
Semon^Q  fi]]ed  with  immortality,  and  a  joyful 
5*  profpedt  of  future  rewards  promifed  to  all 
thofe,  who  live  in  a  dutiful  fubmiffion  to 
all  the  dodtrines  of  that  religion,  which  the 
fon  of  God  has  published  to  mankind.  It  is 
devotion,  that  calls  upon  us  to  fettle  accounts 
between  our  Maker  and  our  own  fouls,  to 
cancel  unrepented  fins,  and  to  renew  our 
contrails  of  obedience  for  the  future.  And 
it  is  devotion  that  has  appointed  ftated  times 
for  particular  ad:s  of  piety,  or  the  exercife  of 
certain  religious  duties  in  all  civil  govern- 
ments, whatever  deity  they  worfhipped,  or 
whatever  religion  they  eftabliflied :  becaufe, 
that  which  may  be  done  at  all  times,  is  of- 
ten totally  negledted  and  forgotten,  unlefs 
fixed  and  determined  to  fome  time  more  than 
another  ;  and  therefore  though  feveral  duties 
may  be  fuitable  to  every  day  of  our  lives, 
they  are  mod  likely  to  be  performed,  if 
fome  days  are  more  particularly  fet  apart  to 
put  them  in  practice.  Which  propenfity  of 
the  mind  to  religious  worfhip ;  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  foul  in  dangers  and  diftreffes, 
in  forrows  and  ficknefs,  to  fly  to  fome  fu- 
perior  being  for  help  and  relief;  the  grati- 
tude to  an  invifible  over-ruling  power,  which 
arifes  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraordinary 
gnd  unexpected  good  fortune  or  deliverance ; 

the 
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the  ads  of  love  and  admiration,  with  which  Chap, 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  fo  wonderfully  tranf-      I. 
ported  in  meditating  upon  the  divine  perfec-  — ^7^ 
tions,    and  the  universal  concurrence  of  all"^^* 
nations  in  the  great   article    of  adoration,      S* 
plainly  fhew  th^t  devotion  or  religious  wor- 
fhip  muft  be  the  efFedt  of  a  tradition  from 
fome  firft  founder  of  mankind,  or  that  it  is 
conformable  to  the  natural  light  of  found 
reafon,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  inftihd: 
implanted  in  the  human  foul.     But  which 
ever  of  them  ihall  be  affigned  as  the  princi- 
ple of  divine  worfhip,  it  manifeftly  points  to 
a  fupreme  being,  as  the  firft  author,  and  only 
objedt  thereof.     Yet 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  re- 
ligious principle  may  fometimes  lead  us  into 
enthufiafm  and  fuperilition,  when  it  is  not 
moderated  by  that  right  and  found  reafon, 
which  God  has  implanted  in  us  to  be  the  guide 
of  all  our  aftions  5  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  make  it  a  cloke  for  knavery 
and  perfecution.  But  a  head  turned  with 
religious  enthufiafm  deferves  our  greateft  pi- 
ty ;  and  when  devotion  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reafon,  it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  in- 
to enthufiafm.  So  that  the  mind,  which  finds 
herfelf  very  much  enflamed  with  her  devo- 
tions, is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are 
not  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  in 
her,  by  fomething  divine  ;  and  the  foul  that 

indulgeth 
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CHAP.indulgeth  this  thought  too  far,  and  humours 
I.      the  growing  paffion,    at  laft  flings  herfelf 
*■ — ^^— 'into  imaginary  raptures  and  extafies;    and 
Se5l ton  t\ltn  being  once  perfuaded  that  (he  is  under 
5*     the  influence  of  fome  divine  impulfe,  or  di- 
rected by  a  much  fuperior  guide ;  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  fhe  flights  human  ordinances,  and 
refufes  to  comply  with  any  eftablifhed  form 
of  religion. 

The  perfon  that  is  diflradted,  though  it 
be  only  with  pride,  malice,  or  jealoufy,  is 
a  fight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature ; 
but  when  the  diftemper  arifeth  from  any  in- 
difcreet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intenfe 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  miftaken 
duties,  it  deferves  our  more  particular  com- 
paffion.  Let  us  therefore  be  careful  to  keep 
our  reafon  as  cool  as  poffible,  and  to  guard 
ourfelves  in  all  parts  of  life  againft  the  in- 
fluences of  conftitution,  party,  paffion,  and 
imagination.  Superftition  is  the  excefs  of 
religion  in  general,  as  well  as  of  devotion  in 
particular. 

In  religion,  an  enthufiaft  is  like  an  obfti- 
nate  clown,  and  a  fuperftitious  man,  is  like 
an  infipid  courtier  in  converfation.  Enthu- 
iiafm  has  fomething  in  it  of  madnefs ;  fu- 
perftition  abounds  with  folly  ;  as  might  be 
largely  exemplified  by  the  many  fopperies, 
that,   under  the  pretence  of  religion,  have 

been 
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been  from  time  to  time  introduced  and  main-  Chap. 
tained  amongft  the  zealots  of  moft  perfua-      I. 
fions :  thus  as  it  has  been  well  obferved  by' — v^-> 
good  authors,  fuch  particular  (hoes  and  flippers  Se£iion 
have  been  adopted  by  a  gothic  bifhop,  per-     5- 
haps,  in  the  exercife  of  his  ecclefiaftic  func-' 
tion  j  whofe  invention  was  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  mitre  on  the  head,  and  a  crook- 
ed ftaff  in  the  hand,    under  the  pretence  of 
greater  decency  in  the  performance  of  fomc 
part  of  public  devotions ;  never  flopping,  till 
at  laft  the  priefts,  under  a  pretence  of  more 
aptly  reprefenting  fuch  and  fuch  myfteries 
of  our  holy  religion,  decked  themfelves  like 
harlequines,  and  their  places  of  worfhip  like 
theatres ;  fo  that  by  degrees,  the  whole  office 
degenerated  into  a  gaudy  and  empty  fliow. 
For,  after  once  fuch  a  liberty  is  permitted, 
every  nation,  age  and  feft,  perhaps,    add  o- 
ther  ceremonies,  which  they  think  more  fig- 
nificant,    and  which   take  pofleflion  in  the 
fame  manner,   and  are  never  to   be  driven 
out,  after  they  have  once  been  admitted,  and 
gained  the  applaufe  of  the  people,    till  they 
fome  times  quite  deftroy  the  fpirit  of  devoti- 
on, and  lead   the  people  into  flat  idolatry. 
In  a  word,  enthufiafm  and  fuperflition  are 
the  weaknefles  of  human  reafon,  that  expofe 
us  to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  infidels,   and 
fink  us  even  below  the  brute  creation.  There- 
fore, 

We 
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Chap.     We  have  great  reafon  to  blefs  God,  that 
I.      this  general  form  and  outfide  of  religion  is 
«-— ^7— 'almoft  worn  out  among  us :    but  there  are 
Semon  ft\\l  many  perfons,  who,  by  a  natural  melan- 
5*     choly,  or  unchearfulnefs  of  heart,  by  miftaken 
1  notions  of  piety,  or  by  weaknefs  ofunder- 
ftanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,    and  give  themfelves  up  a  prey 
to  melancholy  and  grief.     The  pleafures  of 
converfation,    and  all  thofe  focial  entertain- 
ments, which  are   not   only  innocent,    but 
praife-worthy,    are  cut  off  by  fuperftitious 
fears,  and  groundlefs  fcruples  j    as  if  mirth 
was  made  for  reprobates,  and  chearfulnefs  of 
heart  was  to  be  denied  thofe,  who  are  the 
only  perfons,    that  are  capable  of  enjoying  it 
without  remorfe. 

Many  excellent  perfons,  who  are  weighed 
down  by  this  habitual  forrow  of  heart,  rather 
deferve  our  compaffion,  than  our  reproaches. 
Is  it  not  a  pity  to  fee  a  perfon,  otherwife  of  a 
good  under  {landing,  think  himfelf  obliged  in 
duty,  to  be  difconfolate  and  fad  ?  and  to  look 
on  a  fit  of  fudden  laughter,  as  a  breach  of 
his  vow  in  baptifm  ?  or,  ftartle  at  an  inno- 
cent jeft,  as  if  it  were  blafphemy  ?  if  he 
hears  that  any  one  is  advanced  to  a  title  of 
honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ;  the 
defcription  of  a  public  ceremony  makes  him 
ftiake  his  head  ;  and  he  blelTes  himfelf  at  the 

fight 
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fight  of  a  gay  equipage  ;    becaufe  his  referv-CHAp. 
ed  conftitution  imagines,  that  all  the  little      I. 
ornaments  of  life,  are  the  pomps  and  vani-* — ^7^ 
ties  of  a  wicked  world.    And,  confequently,^^*1 
he  pronounceth  in  grofs,    that  all  mirth  is     $• 
wanton,  and  all  wit  is  prophane  ;  he  is  fcan-' 
dalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  child- 
hood for  being  full  of  play.     He  fits  like  a 
mourner  at  a  marriage- feaft,  or  at  a  chriften- 
ing  5  fighs  at  the  conclufion  of  a  merry  fto- 
ry,    and  grows  devout  when  the  reft  of  the 
.company  grow   pleafant  and   entertaining; 
through  a  miftaken  notion  of  religion  and 
devotion.     For, 

The  truly  religious  know,  that  it  is  not 
the  bufinefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate,  but  to  re- 
gulate the  affedtions  of  the  mind.  Virtue 
will  moderate  and  reftrain  ;  but  it  was  never 
defigned  to  banifh  gladnefs  from  the  heart  of 
man.  Though  religion  contracts  the  circle 
of  our  pleafures,  yet  (he  leaves  it  wide  e- 
nough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in,  to 
comfort  and  refrefh  the  foul.  The  true  fpi- 
rit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  compofes 
the  foul  ;  it,  indeed,  baniflieth  all  levity  of 
behaviour,  all  vicious  and  diffolute  mirth  ; 
but,  in  exchange,  fills  the  mind  with  a  per- 
petual ferenity,  uninterrupted  chearfulnefs, 
and  an  habitual  inclination,  not  only  to  be 
pleafed  in  itfelf,  but  to  pleafe  others  alfo. 
But 

I  can- 
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Chap.  I  cannot  have  the  fame  opinion  of  a  de- 
I.  votee  :  for,  a  devotee  is  one  of  thofe,  who 
*—- v~^"Mifparage  religion  by  their  indifcreet  and  un- 
wft5?/0»feafonaye  introduction  of  the  mention  of 
5-  virtue  on  all  occafions.  I,  fays  a  late  au- 
thor of  great  experience,  have  known  a  wo- 
man of  this  caft,  that  is  always  profeffing  fhe 
is  what  no  body  ought  to  doubt  fhe  is  $  and 
betrays  the  labour  fhe  is  put  to,  to  be  what 
fhe  ought  to  be  with  chearfulnefs  and  fatif- 
fadtion.  She  lives  in  the  world,  and  denies 
herfelf  none  of  the  diverfions  of  it,  with  a 
conftant  declaration,  how  infipid  all  thing* 
in  it  are  to  her  tafte.  If  fhe  is  to  be  believed, 
the  church  is  the  only  place  of  her  enjoy- 
ment ;  there  fhe  difplays  her  virtue,  and  is 
fo  fervent  in  her  devotions,  that  fhe  fre- 
quently prays  herfelf  out  of  breath  ;  and  be- 
caufe  fhe  is  forfaken  by  all,  fhe  ventures  to 
pafs  fentence  upon  all  love  to  be  ridiculous, 
except  it  be  the  love  of  God.  Thus,  if  fhe 
fpies  the  warm  addrefles  of  a  lover  to  his 
miftrefs,  fhe  is  out  of  all  patience,  lifts  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cries,  What  non- 
fcnfe  is  that  fool  talking  ?  Will  the  bell  ne- 
ver ring  to  prayers  ?  She  never  takes  any  de- 
light in  the  innocent  amufements  and  diver- 
fions proper  to  her  fex ;  but  has  always  an 
abridged  piece  of  morality  to  flip  out  of  her 
pocket,  when  fhe  is  fure  of  being  taken  no- 
tice of.     When  fhe  is  fat  down  to  tea,  fhe 

never 
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never  chats,  but  covers  her  face;  and  be-  Chap. 
fore  fhe  ventures  to  tafle  a  fup,   is  fuppofed      I. 
to  be  in  an  ejaculation.     Which  indifcreet l — sy~> 
and  unfeafonable  behaviour,  is  fuch  an  offence  ^e^l0n 
to  true  fanftity,  that  it  difparages   it,  and      5* 
makes  virtue   not  only  unamiable,    but  too 
often  the  object  of  fcorn  and  ridicule.     Such 
folly  and  vanity  in  a  woman,  is  like  vice  in  a 
clergyman  ;  it  does  not  only  debafe  him,  but 
makes  the  inconfiderate  part  of  the  world 
think  the  worfe  of  that  religion  which  he 
teacheth. 

The  devotee  feldom  fails  of  becoming  a 
perfect  hypocrite ;  affumes  a  face  of  fanfti- 
ty, and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices,  under  a 
feeming  religious  behaviour.  This  humour 
ought  always  to  be  correfted :  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  hypocrify,  which  is  the 
greateft  mifchief  that  can  befal  us,  and  one 
of  the  principal  engines  of  fatan,  to  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  our  devotions  before  God  ; 
I  mean,  that  hypocrify,  by  which  a  man  does 
not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
impofes  upon  himfelf ;  that  hypocrify,  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes 
him  believe  that  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he 
really  is,  and  either  not  to  attend  to  his  vices, 
or  to  miftake  even  his  vices  for  virtues;  for, 
thus  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  he 
fancies  himfelf  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  virtue. 

Theft 
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Chap.  Thefe  are  the  people,  who,  out  of  a  pre^ 
I.  tended  modefty,  will  give  up  all  family 
<* — yryJ  prayer,  and  neither  crave  a  bleffing  before 
Se£ltQn  meat,  nor  God's  protection  before  they  go 
5*  to  bed,  leaft  they  (hould  be  accounted  hypo- 
critical or  precife.  But  this  is  a  vicious  mo- 
defty, which  has  in  fome  meafure  worn  out 
amongft  us  the  appearance  of  chriftianity  in 
ordinary  life  and  converfation.  Indeed,  hypo- 
crify  cannot  be  too  much  detefted  -9  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  let  it  be  preferred  to  open  im- 
piety :  For,  though  they  are  both  equally 
deftruflive,  in  regard  to  the  falvation  of  the 
perfon,  who  is  fo  unfortunate  to  be  poflef- 
fed  with  them  ;  yet,  in  regard  to  others, 
bare-faced  irreligion  is  more  pernicious  than 
hypocrify  :  therefore,  the  due  mean  to  be 
obferved,  is  to  be  fincerely  virtuous,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  let  the  world  fee  we 
are  fo.  Our  virtue  fhould  fo  fhine  before 
men,  that  they  may  fee  our  good  works, 
and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Let  us  then  examine  ourfelves  by  the  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  our  dire&ion  in 
holy  writ,  and  compare  our  lives  with  the 
life  of  that  facred  perfon,  who  aded  up  to 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  the 
{landing  example,  as  well  as  the  great  guide 
and  inftrudtor  of  thofe,  who  profefs  them- 
felves  chriftians.     Then  let  us  alfo  confider 

well 
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well  what  thofe  characters  are,  which  we  Chap. 
bear  among  our  enemies.  It  is  well  known,  I, 
that  an  adverfary  makes  a  ftri&er  feareh  into" — * — -* 
us,  difcovers  every  flaw  and  imperfedtion  in  Sedtion 
our  tempers,  and  though  his  malice  may  fet  5" 
them  in  too  ftrong  a  light,  it  has  generally 
fome  ground  for  what  it  advances.  Our 
friends  very  often  either  do  not  fee  our 
faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  foften 
them  by  their  reprefentations,  after  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to 
be  taken  notice  of:  therefore,  as  a  friend 
exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  and  an  enemy 
enflames  his  crimes,  a  wife  man  fhould  give 
a  juft  attention  to  both  of  them,  fo  far  as 
they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
one,  and  the  leffening  of  the  other.  By  the 
reproaches  caft  upon  us,  we  fee  the  worft 
fide  of  ourfelves,  if  they  are  deferved  ;  and 
we  open  our  eyes  to  feveral  blemifhes  and 
defers  in  our  lives  and  converfations,  which, 
perchance  we  fhould  not  have  obferved  with- 
out the  help  of  fuch  ill-natured  remembran- 
cers. And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fhould  con- 
fider  how  far  we  may  deferve  the  praifes  and 
approbations,  which  our  friends  bellow  upon 
us  :  whether  the  adtions,  which  they  extol, 
proceed  from  laudable  and  worthy  motives 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  how  far  we  are  really 
pofTerTed  of  the  virtues,  which  gain  us  applaufe 
amongft  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  mod  con- 
verfant. 

We 
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Chap.  We  fhould  not  lay  too  great  ftrefs  on  any 
I.  fuppofed  virtues  we  poffefs,  that  are  of  a 
^^T*" 'doubtful  nature.  Thole  a&ions,  which  pro- 
oeaioncec^  ffom  natural  conftitution,  favourite  paf- 
5-  fions,  particular  education,  or  whatever  pro- 
motes our  worldly  intereft  or  advantage,  are 
the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded  ave- 
nues of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thoufand  er- 
rors and  fecret  faults  find  admiffion  without 
being  obferved,  till  they  endanger  our  fal- 
vation.  Let  us  then  always  a£t  with  great 
cautioufnefs  and  circurnfpe&ion  in  points 
where  it  is  not  impoffible  that  we  may  be- 
milled.  Bigotry  and  perfccution  for  any  par- 
ty or  opinion,  and  intemperate  zeal  of  all 
forts,  how  praife-worthy  foever  they  may 
appear  to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles, 
produce  infinite  calamities  among  mankind, 
and  are  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature. 
There  never  was  any  party  fo  juft  and  reafon- 
able  that  a  man,  could  follow  it  in  its  height 
and  violence,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  his 
own  innocence. 

So  many  paffions  hide  themfelves  under 
zeal ;  and  fo  many  mifchiefs  arife  from  it, 
^  when  it  is  exercifed  in  a  wrong  caufe,  that 
where  it  is  once  laudable  and  prudent,  it 
happens  to  be  a  hundred  times  criminal  and 
erroneous ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  be  otherwife, 
if  we  do  but  only  confider  that  it  operates 

with 
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with  equal  violence  in  all  religions,  however  Chap. 
oppofite  they  may  be  to  one  another,  and  in     I. 
all  the  fubdivifions  of  each  religion  in  parti-  u-pTJ 
cular;  as  this  nation  has  more  than  once  ex-  »(£*ton 
perienced  almoft  to  its  utter  ruin.     For,  as      5- 
zeal  for  religion  is  commonly  either  pride, 
intereft,  or  ill-nature  :  fo  a  man,  who  dif- 
fers from  another  in  opinion,    fets  himfelf 
above  that  other  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in 
feveral  particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wifer 
perfon  ;    which  provokes  the   proud   man, 
and  gives  a  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his 
zeal,  though  it  is  really  his  pride.     And  as 
it  has  at  all  times  diftradted  the  world  and 
ftained  it  with  innumerable  fcenes  of  (laugh- 
ter and  bloodshed,  a  wife  man  fhould  be  ve- 
ry careful  how  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  fuch  a  principle,  efpecially  when 
it  only  regards  matters  of  mere  fpeculation 
and  opinion.     But 

None  are  fo  forward  to  propagate  the  gof- 
pel,  and  to  promote  the  true  worfhip  by 
fire  and  fword,  as  thofe,  who  find  it  their 
prefent  intereft.  Moft  of  the  maflacres  and 
devaftations,  which  have  been  in  the  world, 
have  taken  their  rife  from  a  furious  pretend- 
ed zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God.  And  thus 
zeal  is  a  great  eafe  to  a  malicious  man,  by 
making  him  believe  that  he  does  God's  fer- 
vice,  whilft  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a 
perverfe  revengeful  temper.    We  ought  to  be 
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Chap. zealous  always  in  a  good  work;  and  that 
I.      zeal,  which  exerts  itfelf  for  advancing  mo- 
* — v^-Jrality,  and  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
Seaion  mankind,  is  always  commendable  :  But  when 
6-      a  zealot  pretends  to  propagate  chriftianity  by 
deftroying   focial  virtue,    and   works    with 
racks,  gibbets,  gallies  and  dungeons ;  when 
he  imprifons  men's  perfons,  confifcates  their 
eftates,  ruins  their  families,  and  burns  the 
body  under  a  pretence  of  faving  the  foul,  he 
may  be  declared,  without  any  breach  of  cha- 
rity, a  violator  of  the  gofpel  he  pretends  to 
eftablifh  ;  and  whatever  he  may  think  of  his 
furious  faith  and  religion,  his  faith  is  vain,' 
and  his  religion  is  not  according  to  godli- 

ftefs. 

» . 

V  1.9  It  is  I  believe  much  owing  to 
thefe  miftaken  notions  of  religion  that  fo 
many  abufes  difgrace  the  name  of  a'chriftian 
in  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip.  Don't 
we  frequently  fee  many  fet  up  for  criticks  in 
the  facred  fcriptures,  that  have  no  tin&ure 
of  letters  or  reading  -3  but  are  vain  enough 
to  think  that  they  can  lay  hold  of  fomething 
from  the  parfon,  in  his  fermon,  which  may, 
by  their  low  wit,  be  formed  into  ridicule 
and  folly.  Inflead  of  bending  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  duty  of  the  place,  they 
feem  rather  to  be  afTembled  for  converfation 
and  flander;  their  whole  time  is  fpent  ei- 
ther in  accufing  the  minifter  of  lazinefs,  or 
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in  afferting  that  none  of  the  prefent  fchifmsCHAP* 
could  have  crept  into  the  flock,  but  by  the  I. 
negligence  of  the  paftors;  raking  together  and, 
with  great  fpleen  and  induftry,  exaggerating 
all  thofe  actions  of  churchmen,  which  ei- 
ther by  their  own  illnefs  or  the  bad  light,  in 
which  they  place  them,  tend  to  give  men 
an  ill  impreffion  of  the  difpenfers  of  the  gof- 
pel.  To  flander  any  man  is  a  moft  heinous 
offence,  but  the  crime  is  ftill  greater,  when 
it  falls  upon  fuch  as  ought  to  give  example 
to  others  in  their  lives  and  converfations. 

After  thefe  general  hints  of  reproach  they 
feldom  fail  to  depreciate  the  manner  of  his 
preaching  and  reading  of  prayers,  and  pre- 
fume  to  enquire  into  his  moral  character  and 
manner  of  fpending  his  time  at  home,  Be- 
hold, fay  they,  in  his  preaching  to  his  audi- 
tors, he  ftretches  his  jaws  fo  wide,  that  in- 
ftead  of  inftrudtiug  youth,  it  rather  frightens 
them ;  and  in  reading  prayers  he  has  fuch  a 
carelefs  loll,  that  people  are  juftly  offended 
at  his  irreverent  pofture.  If  the  weather  is 
fair,  his  time  is  fpent  in  vifiting,  or  on  the 
bowling  green  -y  if  cold  or  wet,  in  bed,  or, 
at  leaft,  at  home,  rather  than  go  to  church 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  though  perchance  he 
lives  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it;  when, 
it  is  more  probable,  their  minifler  is  remark- 
able for  the  oppofite  virtues ;  protects  all 
\incler  his  care,  by  the  clearnefs  of  his  un- 

G  4  derft^nding^ 
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Chap,  derftanding,  and  the  example  of  his  life; 
I.  vifits  dying  men  with  the  air  of  a  man,  who 
*- — ^7*- 'hopes  for  his  own  difiblution,  and  enforces 
Semon  jn  others  a  contempt  of  this  life,  by  his  own 
"•  expectation  of  a  better  in  the  next  world  ; 
whofe  voice  and  behaviour  are  the  lively 
images  of  a  compofed  and  well  governed 
zeal :  fo  that  none  can  accufe  him  juftly,  nor 
leave  him  for  frivolous  jargon ;  but  fuch, 
who  cannot  diftinguifh  vociferation  from  e- 
loquence,  and  argument  from  railery  :  who 
is  fo  great  a  judge  of  mankind  and  touches 
our  paffion  with  fo  fuperior  a  command,  that 
he  who  deferts  his  congregation  muft  be  a- 
ftranger  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  grace  through  the  gofpel :  who  firft 
convinceth  the  reafon  before  he  attempts  the 
paffions :  and  all  the  objections,  which  he 
can  form,  are  laid  open  and  difperfed,  before 
he  ufeth  the  leaft  vehemency  in  his  fermon  ; 
but  when  he  thinks  he  has  furnifhed  the 
head,  he  very  foon  wins  the  heart ;  and  ne- 
ver pretends  to  fhew  the  beauty  of  holinefs, 
till  he  has  convinced  every  one  of  the  truth 
thereof. 

Hence  I  muft  obferve,  That  the  gentle- 
men, who  have  the  hard  province  of  in- 
firucting  thefe  wretches  in  a  way  they  are 
in  no  prefent  difpofition  to  take,  have  a  fix- 
ed character  for  learning  and  eloquence^  not 

to 
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to  be  attainted  by  the  weak  efforts  of  this  Chap. 
contemptible  part  of  their  hearers.  I. 

When  a  preacher  is  fo  happy  to  efcape  &effi°n 
thefe  reproaches,  this  tribe  apply  their  whole  "• 
little  abilities  to  render  his  inltrudtions  unef-' 
fedual  fome  other  way  5  for,  if  any  fenti- 
ments  are  delivered  too  fublime  for  their  con- 
ceptions ;  if  any  uncommon  fubjedt  is  en- 
tered on,  or  one  in  ufe  new  modified  with 
the  fineft  judgment  and  dexterity ;  or  if  any 
controverted  point  be  ever  fo  elegantly  han- 
dled ;  in  fhort  whatever  furpaffes  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  divinity,  or  is  not  fuited  to 
their  tafte,  they  are  all  immediately  upon 
the  watch,  fixing  their  eyes  upon  each  other, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  if  they  were  ready 
with  united  force  to  engage  in  fome  defperate 
battle ;  and  with  odd  looks  and  geftures  con- 
fer together  in  fo  loud  and  clamorous  a  man- 
ner as  more  becomes  a  bear-garden,  than  a 
place  of  religious  worfhip  :  by  which  means 
all  that  follows  in  the  fermon  is  loft ;  for, 
they  blaze  out  and  grow  fo  tumultuous  that 
no  after  explanation  can  avail ;  it  being  im- 
poffible  for  themfelves  or  any  near  them  to 
give  an  account  of,  or  to  profit  by  what  they 
cannot  hear.  Where  things  facred  are  tranf- 
afted,  there  can  be  no  excufe  for  laughter, 
or  converfation ;  for,  it  breaks  through  all 
the  rules  of  order  and  decency,  and  manifefts 
a  remiflhefs  of  mind  in  thofe  important  mat- 
te^ 
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CHAF.ters,  which  require  the  ftri&eft  compofure 

I.     and  fteadinefs  of  thought.     Such  a  vicious 

*-— v- — 'behaviour  as  this  might  be  juftly  exaggerated 

££Ciion  by  obferving  the  veneration  due  to  the  fanc- 

6*     tity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing  to  the 

'minifies  or  the  refpedt  that  fo  great  an  af- 

fembly,  as  a  whole  parifh,  may  juftly  claim  -> 

which  at  prefent  1  {hall  omit.     Though 

I  cannot  forbear  throwing  in  my  caution 
again  ft  thofe  country  gentlemen,  commonly 
called  the  fquires  of  the  parifh,  who  often  live 
in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  war  and  contention  with 
the  minifter  thereof;  who  never  come  to. 
church  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  make  all 
their  tenants,  atheifts,  and  tythe-ftealers  *  -y 

while 


"*  Which  unjuftifiabte-  proceeding  has  been  fet  in  its  proper 
light  by  a  late,  author,  as  follows  :  "  Though  the  office  and 
tenure  of  a  clergyman  is  limited  and  reftrained,  by  fo  many  con- 
ditions and  qualifications,  that  a  gentleman  may  more  eafily 
fettle  himfelf  in  a  poU  of  the  greateft  honour  and  profit  in  the 
§ate,  than  a  clergyman  can  get  a  legal  title  to  a  vicarage  or 
two,  of  30/.  per  annum  in  the  church  :  Yet, 

When  they  are,  according  to  all  the  punctilio's  of  the  law 
and  canon,  poffefTed  of  a  maintenance,  they  daily  find  occa- 
sion to  exercife  their  patience,  in  fubmitting  to  the  impofitions 
of  others  ;  or  to  fhew  their  prudence  and  courage,  in  defend- 
ing their  own  and  the  churches  rights.  For  I  think  it  may 
|»e  juftly  faid,  that  no  order  of  men  in  this,  or  any  other  na- 
tion, are  under  fo  fatal  neceflity  of  frequently  difputing  their 
rights,  or  being  abufed,  as  they  are ;  efpecially  vicar3  and 
xeVlors  of  parochial  churches. 

I  am  feniible,  that  too  many,  without  caufe,  have  charged 
the  clergy  in  general  with  litigioufnefs  and  rigour  in  demand- 
ing their  dues :  noi  b  i£  the  clergy  cf  this  age,  but  th©fe  of 

the 
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while  the  parfon,  in  the  other  extreme,  in- Chap. 
ftrufls  them  every  funday  in  the  dignity  of  his      I. 

function  ^-p^-^ 

Seftion 
__      6< 

the  ages  paft,  that  have  Iain  under  this  imputation  ;  which^ 
plainly  demonftrates  the  falfity  of  it :  for  there  are  not  many 
benefices,  which  are  not  confiderably  leffened,  by  the  want 
of  care  and  exa&nefs  in  thofe  who  have  formerly  enjoyed 
them ;  and  there  may,  upon  occafion,  be  great  number  of 
inftances  produced,  of  livings,  which  in  former  ages  had  all 
tythes  paid  in  kind  ;  and  which,  if  they  were  now  fo  to  be 
paid,  woujd  be  worth  feveral  hundreds  by  the  year;  which 
fmce  that,  by  reafon  of  compofitions,  made  between  the  in- 
cumbents and  parilhioners,  and  in  tract  of  time  turned  into 
unalterable  cuftoms  and  prefcriptions,  are  reduced  to  fo  final! 
a  value,  that  they  will  fcarce  afford  maintenance  to  a  fingle 
man.  For,  granting  that  in  fome  parifhes  there  were  from 
the  beginning,  fome  modus  agreed  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tythe, 
yet  it  is  certain  and  demon  Arable,  that  in  very  many,  not  to 
fay  moll  parilhes,  thefe  prefcriptions  and  cuftoms  grew  from 
voluntary  agreements :  and  yet  in  thefe  very  parifhes,  if  the 
incumbent  be  ftrict  in  demanding  his  modus,  though  perhaps 
it  is  but  a  groat  or  two-pence,  where  two  or  three  millings 
were  originally  his  due,  both  he  and  his  order  fhall  be  ex- 
claimed againfl,  for  extortion  and  opprefTion :  when  yet,  if 
the  former  incumbents  were  fuch  extreme  exactors  of  their 
rights,  as  fome  would  have  them  thought,  thefe  cuftoms  and 
prefcriptions  could  never  have  prevailed.  And  if  the  prefent 
incumbent  fink  his  two  pence  or  four  pence  into  half  that 
fum,  and  bring  his  noble  to  nine  pence  j  yet  if  that  be  ftricl- 
ly  infilled  upon  by  himfelf  or  fucceffors,  they  fhall  be  thought 
covetous  and  griping :  of  which  I  know  feveral  inftances. 
And  yet,  in  too  many  places,  the  poverty  of  the  benefice,  if 
there  were  no  other  caufe  for  it,  would  even  compel  the  poor 
incumbents  to  infill  upon  his  rights,  to  keep  himfelf  and  his 
family  from  i'arving. 

But  farther,  the  nobleman,  or  gentleman  often  receives 
thoufands  by  the  year,  from  fewer  hands  than  the  vicar  his 
three  or  four-fcore.  I  know  fome  places,  where  a  lefs  fum 
than  this  is  paid  to  the  vicar,  by  near  200,  I  may  fay  500 
feveral  perfons.  Among  fo  many,  it  were  ftrange,  if  there 
were  not  fome  troublefome  and  injurious  :  and  if  there  be  one 
fuch  in  a  parim,  the  vicar  mud  have  to  do  with  him  :  but  he 

.    cannot 
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Chap. function  and  order,  and  threatens  the  fquire, 
I.      if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for 
•— -v^^him  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.     Thefe 
hection  contentions,    though    too   frequent   in    the 
"•     country,  are  very  fatal  to  chriflianity  among 
the  common  people,    who  are  fo  ufed  to 
be  dazzled  with  riches  and  worldly  grandure, 
that  they  pay  as  much  difference  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to 
recommend  him  but  an  eftate,  or  a  fump- 
tuous  equipage,   as  of  a  man  of  learning ; 
and  are  with  much  difficulty  brought  to  re- 
gard any  truth  from  the  pulpit,  how  impor- 
tant foever  it  may  be  to  their  fouls  health,' 
when  they  know  there  are  feveral  men  of 
great  eftates,  who  profefs  that  they  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  what  the  minifler  teacheth. 

Nor  can  I  difmifs  this  fubjefl:,  without  fome 
reflection  on  another  fort  of  loofe  behaviour 
in  church,  which,  though  it  does  not  rife  to 
the  impiety  of  the  former,  is  highly  blame- 
able.  Some  perfons  are  very  zealous  and 
pundlual  to  perform  an  ejaculation,    that  is 


cannot  chufe  his  dealers,  as  others  do,  but  muft  accept  them 
for  his  pay-  mailers,  whom  the  landlord  takes  for  his  tenants  : 
and  there  is  many  a  one,  who  is  awed  into  honefty  by  the 
greatnefs  and  riches  of  a  landlord,  who  yet  knows  himfelf  to 
be  more  than  a  match  at  law  for  his  poor  vicar,  and  ufes 
him  accordingly.'* 

£5*  For  farther  fatisfattion  concerning  the  payment  of 
tythes,    and  our  behaviour  to  the  Clergy.     See  the  New 
Whole  Duty  of  'Man ,  Sunday  ii,  Section  ii. 

only 
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only  preparatory  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  Chap. 
and  yet  negledl  to  join  in  the  fervice  itfelf,  I. 
feidom  coming  in  till  the  prayers  are  about1- — •— - J 
half  over,  and  when  they  have  entered  their  ^€^i0n 
feats,  inftead  of  joining  with  the  congrega-  "• 
tion,  they  devoutly  hold  their  hats  or  fans' 
before  their  faces  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  bow  or  courtfey  to  all  their  acquaintance, 
fit  down,  take  a  pinch  of  fnuff,  and  if  it 
be  evening  fervice,  perhaps  a  nap,  and  fpend 
the  remaining  time  in  furveying  the  congre- 
gation, without  any  regard  to  the  publick 
worfhip.  In  my  opinion,  fuch  a  one's  de- 
votion is  only  a  compliance  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  place,  and  goes  no  farther  than  a  little 
ecclefiaftical  good  breeding.  And  it  is  no 
lefs  out  of  character  for  a  lady  to  make  a  ve- 
ry low  courtfey  to  her  fweet-heart,  when, 
with  the  mofl  courtly  air  imaginable  fhe 
calls  herfelf,  miferable  finner  \  or  to  fay, 
forgive  us  our  trefpafles,  at  the  very  inftanc 
of  time  fhe  cafts  a  gloting  look  at  the  matter 
of  her  affedions,  who  returns  it  in  a  mod 
lufcious  fmile,  opening  his  fnuff-box,  and, 
it  may  be,  repeating  yet  a  more  folemn  ex- 
preflion.  And  I  have  often  admired  the  ex- 
cellent memories  of  fome  of  thefe  devotio- 
nifts,  who  (hall  give  a  regular  and  particular 
account,  at  their  return  from  church,  how 
a  hundred  or  two  people  were  dreffed  ;  a 
thing,  by  reafon  of  its  variety,  fo  difficult  to 
be  digefted  and  fixed  in  the  head,   that  it  is 

a  miracle 
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Chap,  a  miracle  to  me^   how  two  poor  hours  of  di- 
I.      vine  fervice^    can  be  time   fufficient  for  fo 
v — sr~y> elaborate  an  undertaking  ;  the  duty  of  the 
Seaion  place  too  being  jointly,  andj  no  doubt,  oft  pa- 
7-     thetically  performed  at  the  fame  time.     But^ 
as  a  proper  rebuke,    though^    I  think,  they 
deferve  one  that  is  more  fevere,   I  muft  tell 
thefe  difturbers  of  publick   worfhip,     that 
wealth,   good  humour,  and  good  breeding, 
may  be  beft  employ'd  in  the  fervice  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,    and  that  other  opportuni- 
ties might  be  found  out  to  compliment  and 
make  obfervations  on  the  fafhions. 

V  11  •  One  of  the  ftrongeft  inclinations 
in  the  mind  of  man,  is  the  defire  of  know- 
ing future  events.  For,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  light  that  reafon  holds  out,  mankind  hath 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  by  a 
more  concife  method.  Thus  magic,  oracles, 
omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various  arts  of 
fu perdition,  owe  their  rife  to  this  inclination 
in  us :  and  as  this  principle  is  founded  in  felf- 
love,  fo  every  man  is  fure  of  being  follicitous, 
in  the  firft  place,  about  his  own  welfare  and 
fortune,  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  diflblution.     Yet, 

Whatever  fatisfacftion  fome  people  may 
take  in  thefe  enquiries,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  abfurd,  when  we  confider  that  we  are 
free  agents  :  becaufe,  as  one  of  our  actions, 

which 
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which  we  might  have  performed  or  negleCt-CHAP, 
ed,  is  the  caufe  of  another  that  fucceeds  it,      J. 
and  fo  the  whole  chain  of  life  is  linked  to-v— ~v-^ 
gether ;  fo  pain,  poverty,  or  infamy,  are  the  St&ioa 
natural    produCt  of  vicious   and   imprudent     7* 
ads ;  as  the  contrary  bleffings  are  of  good' 
ones  :  confequently,  we  cannot  without  im- 
piety,  fuppofe  our  lot  to  be  determined*  To 
which  it  may  be  added,    that  a  great  en- 
hancement of  pleafure  arifes  from  its  being 
unexpected ;    and  pain  is  doubled  by  being 
foreknown.     So  that  thefe  fuperftitious  fol- 
lies of  mankind,   fubjeCt  us  to  imaginary  af- 
flictions, and  additional  forrows,  that  do  not 
properly  belong  to  our   ftation,    nor  come 
within  our  lot  in  the  courfe  of  providence. 
And  as  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were 
not  fufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  moft  indif- 
ferent circumftances  into   misfortunes,    and 
fuffer  as   much  from  trifling  accidents,    as 
from  real  afflictions.     Were  a  man's  forrows 
and  difquietudes  fummed  up  at  the  end  of 
his  life,   it  would  generally  be  found,   that  he 
has  fuffered  more  from  the  apprehenfion  of 
fuch  evils,    as  never  happened  to  him,    than 
from  thofe  evils,   which  he  has  really  felt* 
Therefore  I,  for  my  own  part,    fhould  be 
very  much  troubled,    were  I  endowed  with 
this  divining  quality  ;  though  it  fhould  in- 
form me  truly  of  every  thing  that  can  befai 
me  :  nor  would  I  anticipate  the  relifli  of  any 
happinefs,    nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  mife- 
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CHAP.ry,  before  it  adtually  arrives  at  me  by  God's 
I.      permiffion.     For, 

keaion  There  is  nothing  fo  inconfiderable  in  its 
7*  felf,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an 
imagination,  that  is  filled  with  omens  and 
prognofticks :  the  very  {hooting  of  a  ftar  has 
often  fpoiled  a  night's  reft  ;  and  a  man  in 
love  {hall  grow  pale,  and  loofe  his  appetite, 
upon  the  dividing  of  a  merry-thought :  a  fa- 
mily {hall  be  alarmed  by  a  fcreech-owl  at 
mid-night,  more  than  by  a  band  of  robbers  ; 
nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket,  hath  ftruck  more 
terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  How  of-  < 
ten  does  a  rufty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  {hoot 
up  into  wonders  and  amazement  ?  But  it  is 
a  juft  obfervation,  and  it  fhould  be  fome  ar- 
gument againft  them,  that  fuperftitious  en- 
quiries into  future  events  prevail  more  or 
lefs  in  proportion  to  the  underftanding  of 
people,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  libe- 
ral arts,  and  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  world :  but  wherever  they 
prevail,  this  natural  impatience  to  look  into 
futurity,  and  to  know  what  accidents  may 
happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts.  Thus  fome  found  their 
fore-knowledge  on  the  lines  of  an  human 
hand  -,  others  look  for  it  in  the  features  of 
the  face  -,  fome,  again,  found  it  on  the  fig- 
natures  which  nature  has  imprefled  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  $  others  on  his  hand- wri- 
ting. 
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ting.  Some  will  read  men's  fortunes  in  theCH  ap* 
flars,  and  others  have  fearched  after  them  in  I. 
the  entrails  of  beafts,  or  the  flights  of  birds  :  ^yr^ 
fo  that  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  great-  ^e&l0n 
ly  affedted  with  groundlefs  horrors  and  pre-  4« 
fages  of  futurity,  upon  the  furveying  the 
moft  indifferent  works  of  nature.  I  could 
recount  many  more  arts  of  prediction  among 
the  common  people,  which  are  too  trifling 
to  enumerate  ;  and  there  are  infinite  obferva- 
tions  of  days,  numbers,  voices  and  figures, 
which  are  regarded  by  them  as  prodigies  and 
omens.  Every  thing  prophefies  to  the  fu- 
perftitious  man ;  there  is  fcarce  a  ftraw,  or 
a  rufty  piece  of  iron  that  lies  in  his  way  by 
accident,  but  he  immediately  forefees  fome 
extraordinary  event  therefrom.  Here  we  may 
properly  reflect  on  thofe,  that  can  dive  into 
the  myftery  of  the  ftranger,  that  appears  in 
a.  candle ;  that  pretend  to  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity to  avoid  unlucky  days  ->  that  ftartle  at 
the  fall  of  a  little  fait,  and  that  can  forefee 
the  difafters  fuppofed  to  follow,  when  a  knife 
and  fork  are  laid  a-crofs  on  the  table  :  for, 
they  are  always  feeing  apparitions,  or  hearing 
death-watches. 

By  fuch  an  extravagant  caft  of  mind  mul- 
titudes of  people  are  engaged,  not  only  in  im- 
pertinent terrors,  but  in  fupernumerary  du- 
ties of  life  ;  and  this  arifes  from  that  fear  and 
ignorance,   which  are  natural  to  the  human 
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Chap.  foul.     The  thoughts  of  death,  or  indeed  of 

I.     any  future  evil,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 

^ — •—-'approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with  in- 

^^^nurnerable  apprehenfions  and  fufpicions,  and 

7'     confequently  difpofe  it  to  the  obfervation  of 

fuch  groundlefs  prodigies  and  fortune-telling. 

Wife  men  ftrive  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life, 

by  the  reafonings  of  philofophy ;   but  fools 

are  chiefly  employed  to  multiply  them  by 

the  fentiments  of  fuperftitious  enquiries. 

The  beft  way  to  fortify  the  foul  againft 
thefe  gloomy  terrors,  and  other  prefages  of 
the  mind  is  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  friend-^ 
lhip  and  prote&ion  of  that  Being,  who  dif- 
pofes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity,  as  well 
as  what  is  prefent ;  who  fees,  at  one  view, 
the  whole  thread  of  our  exiftence,  and  into 
all  the  depths  of  eternity.  Let  us,  when  we 
lay  ourfelves  down  to  fleep,  recommend  our- 
felves to  his  care ;  when  we  awake,  let  us 
give  ourfelves  up  to  his  direction.  Amidft 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  us,  let  us  look  up 
to  him  for  help  -y  and  queftion  not  but  that 
he  will  either  avert  them  or  turn  them  to 
our  advantage :  and  though  we  know  nei- 
ther the  time,  nor  the  manner  of  the  death 
we  are  to  die  ;  let  us  be  not  at  all  folicitous 
about  it ;  becaufe  we  are  ftire  that  he  knows 
them  both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  com- 
fort and  fupport  us,  when  we  moil  need  his 
help,  in  our  laft  moments. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  fer-CHAp# 
vants  and  nurfes  to  amufe  and  terrify  their  I. 
young  matters  and  mifles  with  ftories  of  fpi-<— \r~» 
rits  and  apparitions,  of ghofts  as  pale  as  afhes,*^^7* 
that  ftand  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walk  o- 
ver  a  church-yard  by  moon-light ;  and  oi 
others,  that  have  been  conjured  into  the  Red- 
fea,  for  difturbing  the  reft  of  a  family,  and 
drawing  their  curtains  at  mid-night,  with 
many  other  old  woman's  fables  of  the  like 
nature.  I  am  no  Sadduceey  denying  the  ex- 
iftence  of  angels  and  fpirits  :  but  I  would  ad- 
vife  a  parent  to  take  a  particular  care,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  to  preferve  his  chiU 
dren  from  thofe  horrors  and  imaginations, 
raifed  by  fuch  ftories,  and  which  they  are 
apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young ;  and 
are  not  able  to  (hake  off,  when  they  are 
grown  up  to  years  of  difcretion ;  efpecially  as 
they  are  attended  by  fuch  bad  confequences, 
as  defcribed  above.  For,  as  an  ingenious  au-> 
thor  words  it,  cc  Though  the  ideas  of  gob- 
"  lins  and  fprights  have  really  no  more  to 
<c  do  with  darknefs,  than  light  ;  yet  let  but 
u  a  foolifh  maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the 
mind  of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there  to- 
gether, poffibly  he  (hall  never  be  able  to 
feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives  $ 
but  darknefs  (hall  ever  afterwards  bring 
with  it  thofe  frightful  ideas;  and  they 
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Chap."  (hall  be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more 
L     cc  bear  the  one  than  the  other.0 

Settton  a  found  imagination  is  the  greateft  blef- 
7«  fing  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a 
'good  confcience^  Therefore  they,  who  find 
any  reliques  of  fuch  ftories  in  them,  fhould 
carefully  pull  the  old-woman  out  of  their 
hearts,  and  extinguifh  thofe  impertinent  no- 
tions, which  they  have  imbibed,  at  a  time, 
when  they  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  ab- 
furdity,  folly  and  danger.  Not  that  I  would 
be  underftood  to  declare  againft  all  phantoms 
and  apparitions ;  but  I  would  perfuade  thofe' 
that  believe  them,  to  endeavour  to  eftablifh 
to  themfelves,  an  interefl  in  him,  who  holds 
the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hand, 
and  moderates  them  after  fuch  a  manner, 
that  without  his  knowledge  and  permiflion, 
it  is  impoffible  for  one  being  to  break  loofe 
upon  another.  They  that  would  be  careful 
to  avoid  errors  and  prepoffeffions,  fhould  not 
give  up  their  belief  to  either,  when  the  ar- 
guments prefs  equally  on  both  fides,  in  mat- 
ters that  are  indifferent  to  us. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  caution,  not  only 
againft  the  prejudices  above-mentioned,  but 
alfo  againft  too  imprudently  giving  credit  to 
relations  that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  concerning  witches  and  witch-craft: 
a  fubjeft  with  which  the  ignorant  and  cre- 
dulous 
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dulous  parts  of  the  world  moil  abound. Chap. 
And  though  I  believe  in  general,  that  there  I. 
is  and  that  there  has  been  fuch  a  thing  as* — v-^ 
witch-craft ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  when  I  Seffion 
refledt  upon  the  many  impoftures  and  delu-  7* 
fions,  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages, 
concerning  this  infernal  commerce,  with  peo- 
ple of  weak  underftandings  and  crazed  ima- 
ginations, I  muft  be  excufed  from  believing, 
that  every  old  woman,  who  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  a  witch,  all  over  the  country, 
and  has  made  it  ring  with  feveral  imaginary 
exploits,  which  people  fix  upon  her  at  plea- 
fure,  is  any  more  a  witch  than  myfelf.  And 
I  have  often  made  this  obfervation,  that  when 
an  old  woman  begins  to  doat,  and  to  grow 
chargeable  to  a  country  parifh,  fhe  is  gene- 
rally turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  whole 
country  with  extravagant  fancies,  terrifying 
dreams,  and  imaginary  diftempers.  If  her 
lips  move,  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  be  converfing 
with  the  devil ;  if  there  lies  fo  much  as  a 
fmall  fwitch  about  her  habitation,  you  pre- 
fently  are  told  that  (he  makes  ufe  thereof  to 
ride  a  hundred  miles  in  a  night.  When  fhe 
walks  abroad,  if  (he  chance  to  (tumble,  they 
always  find  flicks  or  ftraws  that  lie  before  her 
in  the  figure  of  a  crofs :  but  if  fhe  makes  any 
miftake  at  church,  or  fays  Amen  in  a  wrong 
place,  then,  even  thofe,  that  might  be  expec- 
ted to  know  better,  never  fail  to  conclude  that 
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CHAP.fhe  is  faying  her  prayers  backwards :  and  in 
I.  the  mean  time,  the  poor  wretch,  that  is  the 
< — ^ — 'innocent  occafion  of  fo  many  evils,  begins  to 
SeElion  be  frighted  at  herfelf,  and  fometimes  fhall  be 
7*  perfuaded  to  confefs  fecret  commerces  and  fa- 
miliarities that  are  pofitively  attributed  to  her 
by  others,  and  which  her  imagination  forms  in 
extreme  old  age;  when  her  fenfes  are  decayed, 
and  fhe  is  become  delirious.  .  And,  though 
this  has  been  often  found  to  be  the  real  cafe, 
and  perhaps  the  leading  caufe  that  induced  the 
legiflature  to  repeal  the  laws  againft  witches 
and  witch-craft,  this  miftake  frequently  cuts 
off  charity  from  the  greateft  objects  of  com- 
paffion,  and  infpires  people  with  a  malevo- 
lence towards  thofe  poor  decrepid  parts  of  our 
fpecies,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced 
by  dotage  and  infirmity.  But  I  muft  confefs, 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  am  always  fecretly 
concerned  to  fee  human  nature  in  fo  much 
wretch  ednefs  and  difgrace ;  and  I  can  never 
too  much  admire  the  wifdom  of  our  legifla- 
tors  for  repealing  the  laws  againft  them. 
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Of  Virtue  and  Vice. 


The  Contents. 

I.  Of  virtue  towards  God,    our  neighbour ,  Chap \ 
and  our/elves.     II.  Of  vice  ;    in  what  it     H. 
conjijleth,  and  its  bad  effeffis,  both  in  regard"—^--* 
to  our  neighbour  and  to  ourfelves. 

VIRTUE  is  real  honour  ;  whereas  o  « • 
the  other  diftindions  among  man- 
kind are  meerly  titular,  and  muft, 
always  pafs  away  with  the  other  tranfient 
enjoyments  of  this  life.  Virtue,  in  regard  to 
God,  is  piety  ;  in  regard  to  men,  is  probity  -y 
and,  in  regard  to  ourfelves,  it  is  temperance. 
The  virtue  in  regard  to  God,  is  what  I  have, 
in  a  great  meafure,  already  confidered  in 
the  preceding  pages  :  fo  that  I  now  fhall 
treat  of  it,  as  it  more  immediately  regards 
our  neighbour  and  ourfelves. 

In  regard  to  our  neighbour;  a  man  has 
frequent  opportunities  of  doing  juftice  to 
the  character  of  a  deferving  man ;  of  fof- 
tening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  rec- 
tifying the  prejudiced ;  and  mitigating  the 
fiercenefs  of  a  party.  Thefe  are  employ- 
ments fuited  to  a  reasonable  nature,  and  bring 
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Chap. great  fatisfadtion  to  the  perfon,  who  can  bu- 
ll,    fy  himfelf  in  them  with  prudence.  To  advife 
*— \r-— >  the  ignorant,  to  relieve  the  needy,  to  com- 
SeSttonfoxt  the  affli&ed,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our 
*•      way  almoft  every  day  that  we  live.     So  that 
the  exercife  of  virtue  may  give  employment 
to  the  mod  induftrious  temper,  and  find  a 
■  man  in  bufinefs,  more  than  the  moll  adtive 
flation  of  worldly  affairs. 

What  then  can  be  the  ftandard  of  delica- 
cy, but  truth  and  virtue  ?  for  when  a  man 
has  laid  it  down  for  a  pofition,  that  parting 
with  his  integrity,  in  the  minuteft  circum- 
ftance,  is  loofing  fo  much  of  his  very  felf, 
felf-love  will  become  a  virtue  alfo.  By  this 
means,  good  and  evil  will  be  the  only  objects 
of  diflike  and  approbation  ;  and  he  that  injures 
any  man,  has  effectually  wounded  the  man  of 
this  difpofition,  as  much  as  if  the  harm  had 
been  done  to  himfelf.  A  man,  who  follows 
the  di&ates  of  truth  and  right  reafon,  may 
be  led  into  error,  but  never  into  guilt,  by  any 
artifice  or  contrivance. 

In  regard  to  ourfelves ;  it  is  our  duty  to 
regulate  ourfelves  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
loole  pleafures  of  fenfuality,  the  brutidinefs 
of  gluttony,  and  the  mad  fallies  of  exceflive 
drinking,  and  of  other  fenfual  appetites.  Be- 
caufe  God  has  not  only  fuited  different  ob- 
jects to  our  feveral  bodily  appetites  and  de- 

fires., 
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fires,  and  commanded  us  to  keep  them  with- Chap. 
in  their  proper  bounds  3  but  each  vice  diredt-      II. 
ly  tends  to  blaft  our  private  chara&er,   and  tou- -vy** 
render  us  unfit  to  be  trufted  in  public  ;  \hzy"e™l0n 
cloud   the    underftanding,    and  ftupify  the     2* 
judgment  5  they  diffipate  our  fortunes,    and' 
difpofe  us  to  a  general  negledt  of  the  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  our  friends,  our  families, 
and  our  country  ;  they  are  attended  with  re- 
ferable intervals  of  remorfe  and  felf-diflike, 
and  at  laft  bring  on  an  untimely  old  age,  with 
a  long  train  of  infirmities  and  difeafes,  which 
are  feldom  felt  by  the  chafte,  temperate,  and 
virtuous  liver :    Thus,  both  old  age,  when 
oppreifed  by  beggary,  and  youth,  when  drawn 
into  the  commifiion  of  murders  and  robbe- 
ries, owe  their  misfortunes  to  vice. 

XI •  Vice  is  a  deviation  from  nature, 
and  confifts  in  doing  what  is  unreafonable, 
wrong,  or  evil  -y  in  intending  to  have  done 
it,  had  it  been  in  our  power,  or  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  what  we  ought  to  have  done.  Some 
body  has  prettily  obferved  concerning  the 
great  vices,  that  there  are  three  that  give 
pleafure,  as  covetoufnefs,  gluttony,  and  luft  ; 
one,  which  tafteth  of  nothing  but  pain,  as 
envy  5  the  reft  have  a  mixture  of  pleafure 
and  pain,  as  anger  and  pride.  And  the  beft 
defence  againft  vice,  is  the  preferving  the 
worthieft  part  of  our  fpirit  pure  from  any 
great  offence  againft  it :  For,  there  is  a  great- 

nefs 
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CHAP.nefs  of  mind,  which  makes  us  to  look  upon 

II.    ourfelves  with  difdain,   after  we  have  been 

V-— v— ->betray'd  into  the  gratification  of  luft,    cove- 

<SV£?/0/ztoufnefs,  envy,   rage,    or   pride,  by  fudden 

2.     defire,  opportunity  of  gain,    the  abfence  of  a 

''perfon,  who  excels  us,  the  fault  of  afervant, 

or  the  ill-fortune  of  an  adverfary ;  when  the 

more  fublime  part  of  our  foul  is  kept  alive, 

and  we  have  not  repeated  infirmities,  till  they 

are  become  vicious  habits,  by  negled:  or  long 

continuance. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  every  paffion 
which  has  been  contracted  by  the  foul,  du-' 
ring  her  refidence  in  the  body,  remains  with 
her  in  a  feparate  ftate  :  confequently,  when 
the  obfcene  pafiions  in  particular  have  once 
taken  root,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  foul, 
they  cleave  to  her  infeparably,  and  remain 
in  her  for  ever,  after  the  body  is  cafl  off, 
and  laid  in  the  grave.  A  lewd  youth  goes 
on  in  a  continued  courfe  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous  old 
man  ;  for  the  defire  grows  more  violent, 
and,  like  all  other  habits,  gathers  ftrength  by 
age,  at  the  fame  time  it  has  no  power  of  exe- 
cuting its  own  purpofes.  Thus  the  very  fub- 
flance  of  the  foul  is  feflered  with  vice  5  the 
gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured, 
and  the  inflammation  will  rage  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Seeing, 
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Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  contagion  ofCHAP. 
vice  is  fo  dangerous,  it  fhould  make  people  II. 
cautious  how  they  behave  either  in  regard  to^^p^T"-1 
what  they  fay,  or  to  what  they  do ;  whereby  ^e^10n 
their  neighbour  may  be  injured  in  credit, 
name  or  reputation,  or  drawn  into  a  vicious 
courfe  of  life  by  a  bad  example.  Some  peo- 
ple a  re  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the  age, 
but  mean  only  one  vice  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only 
,  vice  they  themfelves  are  not  guilty  of.  It  is 
common,  for  example,  to  hear  a  woman  that 
is  in  love  with  her  own  virtues,  detefting  the 
vices  of  one,  who  has  had  imputations  :  but 
whether  they  were  juft  or  not,  no  one  could 
know  but  herfelf ;  and  is  in  her  prefent  be- 
haviour modeft,  humble,  pious,  and  difcreet. 
Is  not  then  the  cenforious  lady,  a  much 
more  vicious  woman,  than  the  perfon  (he 
fpeaks  of,  and  endeavours  to  afperfe,  upon  a 
doubtful  hearfay  ?  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
idle  time  confumed  at  the  glafs,  the  unwar- 
rantable encouragement  fhe  gives  to  tale- 
bearers, and  her  conftant  watchings  to  hear 
and  fee  what,  perchance,  never  had  any  fur- 
ther exiftence  than  in  her  own  ambitious, 
jealous,  or  malicious  thoughts,  her  chief  em- 
ployment is  to  carry  her  own  virtue  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  with  much  prattle  in  her 
own  applaufe,  and  triumph  over  other  peo- 
ple's faults ;  which  is  the  ready  way  to  pro- 
mote vice  amongft  the  innocent,  who  might 

never 
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Chap. never  have  been  acquainted  with  fuch  prac- 
II.     tices,    had  it  not  been  for  fuch  fpeculations. 

Sett  ion  ga(}  example  is  ever  to  be  avoided.  Our 
2»  aftions  ftrike  deeper  into  the  affeftions,  and 
are  longer  remembred  than  our  words.  Ex- 
ample is  before  precept :  therefore  in  order 
to  curb  vice  and  to  promote  virtue  in  a  fa- 
mily, the  greateft  reverence  ought  to  be  had 
in  the  prefence  of  children  and  fervants.  It 
might  even  be  looked  upon,  as  fome  kind  of 
virtue,  if  we  kept  our  vices  a  fecret  to  thofe 
about  us ;  and  it  is  a  feeble  authority,  which 
has  not  the  fupport  of  perfonal  refped:,  a 
duty  that  always  dwindles  under  a  matter, 
miftrefs,  or  a  parent,  that  live  an  open  and 
vicious  life.  A  dependence  founded  only 
upon  receiving  a  maintenance  is  not  of  force 
enough  to  fupport  any  one  againft  an  habi- 
tual behaviour,  for  which  they  are  juftly  con- 
temned and  derided.  There  is  no  man  that 
can  expect  to  be  well  ferved,  but  by  thofe, 
who  have  an  opinion  of  his  merit ;  and  that 
opinion  cannot  be  kept  up  but  by  an  ex- 
emption from  thofe  faults,  which  we  would 
reftrain  in  our  dependants  and  fervants.  Our 
fopperies  imitated  are  indeed  only  fubjefts  of 
laughter:  but  our  vices  transferred  to  our 
children  or  fervants  yield  matter  of  forrow 
and  publick  complaint.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  our  families  are  fo  docil  as  in  the  imi- 
tation of  our  pleafures :  therefore  common 

prudence 
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prudence  calls  upon  us  to  be  careful  that  our  Chap, 
inferiors  know  of  none,  but  of  our  innocent     II. 
ones.     Nothing  can  be  more  arrogant  than  {T~sCmmJ 
to  expert  that  the  fingle  consideration  of  not"e^ton 
offending  us  fhould  curb  our  fervants  from 
vice,  when  much  higher  motives  cannot  mo- 
derate our  own  appetites  and  defires.     And 
here  I  may  juftly  obferve,  that  from  that 
one  particular  of  the  immorality  of  our  fer- 
vants, arifing  from  the  negligence  of  mafters 
of  families  in  their  care  of  them,  and  from 
their  bad  example,  flows  that  irrefiftible  tor- 
rent of  difafters,  which  fpreads  itfelf  through 
all  conditions  of  human  life  to  the  injury  of 
the  community  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  in  particular. 


CHAP. 
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Concerning  Education. 


The  Contents. 

Some  obfervations  on  natural  inJlinB  -,  hu- 
man nature y  the  ejfeSis  of  cujiom  ,  preju- 
dice y  a?td  how  nature  is  to  be  purfued ; 
with  Jome  remarks  thereon  II.  Of  educa- 
tion in  general y  with  tutors  yfchoolmafersy 
guardians ,  and  parents  •  advice  to  young 
gentlemen y  in  regard  to  their  Jludiesy  and 
travels  y  and  of  barbarity  towards  animals* 
III.  Of  time ',  idlenefsy  Jlothy  and  induftry. 
IV*.  Of  learning ,  languages y  grammar , 
rhetorick,  writingy  jliley  booksy  and  fine 
tajle  ;  of  logicky  moral  and  natural  philo- 
Jbphy.  V.  Ofpedantsy  and  criticks*  VI,  Of 
the  education  of  women. . 

ScEiion  ^  »  A  H  E  different  degrees  of  care  that 
i.  I        defcendfrom  the  parent  to  the  young 

fo  far  as  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  leaving  a  pofterity,  is  a  fubjed:  both  plea- 
fing  and  aftonifhing.  For,  infe&s  and  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  fifti  caft  their  eggs  as  chance  di- 
rects them,  and  think  of  them  no  further : 
the  ferpent,  crocodile,  and  oftrich,  which 
are  creatures  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out  pro- 
per 
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per  beds  to  depofite  them  in,  and  there  leave  Chap. 
them  :   on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others    III. 
that  hatch  their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth  till ' — -7-* 
it  is  able  to  provide  its  own  fubfiftence.  KvA^e^ton 
I  have  often  wondered,  that  the  love  of  the      *• 
parent,  which  is  fo  violent,  while  it  lafts, 
fhould  continue  no  longer  than  is  neceffary 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies :  but  cer- 
tainly this  is  one  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
providence,    which  has  taken  care  that  it 
Ihould  be  no  longer  troublefome  to  the  pa- 
rent, than  it  is  ufeful  to  the  young.     Thus 
as  foon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  ceafe,  the 
mother  withdraws  her  fondnefs,  and  leaves 
the  young  to  provide  for  itfelf :  but  what  is 
ftili  a  very  remarkable  circumftance  in  this 
part  of  inftindt ;  we  find  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  u- 
iual  time,  when  it  is,  by  accident,  further 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies  j 
as  in  the  cafe  of  fmall  birds,  which  drive 
away  their  young,  as  foon  as  they  have  taught 
them  to  feed  themfelves  j  yet  continue  to 
feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  neft,  or 
confined  within  a  cage,    or  by  any   other 
means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  pro- 
viding for  themfelves.     But  though  animals 
in  their  generation  are  wifer  than  the  fons  of 
men ;  yet  their  wifdom  is  confined  to  a  few 
particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs  j  take  a  brute  out  of  his  inftindt,  and 

you 
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Chap,  you  will  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  under- 
Ill,    {landing. 

Seftion  J  muft.  confefs  that  I  think  there  is  no- 
*•  thing  more  myfterious  in  nature  than  this 
inftindl  of  animals,  which  thus  arifes  above 
reafon,  and  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  it.  We 
cannot  account  for  it  by  any  properties  in 
matter,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  works  af- 
ter fo  odd  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being  ; 
but  an  immediate  impreffion  from  the  firft 
mover,  and  the  divine  energy  a&ing  in  the 
animal  creation. 

In  the  human  make,  there  are  furprizing 
mixtures  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wif- 
dom  and  folly,  and  of  virtue  and  vice  :  fuch 
a  difparity  is  found  among  numbers  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  and  every  perfon,  in  fome  in- 
flances,  or  at  fome  times,  is  fo  unequal  to 
himfelf,  that  a  man  feems  to  be  the  moft 
wavering  and  inconfiftent  being  that  God 
created.  Yet,  I  contemplate  nothing  on 
earth  with  greater  pleafure,  than  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  which  often  Ihews  itfelf 
in  all  conditions  of  life  :  for,  notwithftanding 
the  degeneracy  and  meannefs  that  is  crept 
into  it,  there  are  a  thoufand  occaiions  in 
which  it  breaks  through  its  original  corrup- 
tion,  and  fhews,    what  it  once  was,    and 

what 
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what   it  may  be  in  a   future  and  gloriousCHAP. 
ftatc.  ■      III. 

The  foul  of  man  may  be  confidered  as  the  &e&im 
ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of  building  >  where, 
amidft  great  heaps  of  rubbi(h,  you  meet 
with  noble  fragments  of  fculpture,  broken 
pillars  and  obelifks,  and  a  magnificence  in 
confufion  and  diforder  ;  in  which  virtue  and 
wifdom  are  continually  employed  in  clearing 
the  ruins,  removing  thefe  diforderly  heaps, 
recovering  the  noble  pieces  that  lie  buried 
under  them,  and  adjusting  them,  as  well  as 
poffible,  according  to  their  ancient  fymme- 
try  and  beauty,  which  they  enjoy'd,  when 
they  firft  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
maker.  And  though  the  great  affiftances 
to  this  neceffary  and  glorious  work,  are  a 
happy  education,  converfation  with  the  fi- 
ned fpirits,  looking  abroad  into  the  works 
of  nature,  and  obfervations  upon  mankind  ; 
yet,  even  among  thofe,  who  have  never  had 
the  happinefs  of  any  of  thefe  advantages, 
there  are  fometimes  fuch  exertions  of  the 
greatnefs  that  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
as  fhew  capacities  and  abilities,  which  only 
want  thefe  accidental  helps  to  fetch  them 
out,  and  to  fhew  them  in  their  proper  luf- 
tre.  So  that  learning  ufually  does  but  im- 
prove in  us,  what  we  are  firft  endowed 
with  by  nature.  He  that  wants  good  fenfe, 
is  unhappy  in  having  it,  for  he  has  thereby 

only 
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Chap. only  more  ways   of  expofing   himfelf;  and 
IH.     he  that  has  fenfe,  knows  that  learning  is  not 
*. — sr^->  knowledge,  but  rather  the  art  of  ufing  or  of 
SeSlion  exercifmg  the  understanding, 
i. 

Every  emotion  of  the  foul ;  every  pecu- 
liar caft  of  the  countenance  $  every  tone  of 
voice,  and  manner  of  gefture  through  the 
whole  perfon,  are  affigned  by  nature :  all 
the  features  of  the  face,  and  tones  of  the 
voice  anfwer,  like  firings  upon  mufical  in- 
struments, to  the  impreffions  made  on  them 
by  the  mind  of  man.     Thus, 

Man  being  a  creature  made  up  of  diffe- 
rent extremes,  he  has  fomething  in  him  ve- 
ry great,  and  very  mean  :  infomuch,  that 
a  fkilful  artifl  may  draw  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  him  in  either  of  thefe  views.  The 
beft  authors  of  former  days,  have  taken  him 
on  the  more  advantageous  fide.  They  do  all 
they  can  to  widen  the  partition  between  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  making  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them,  as  great  as  between 
God  and  brutes  ;  and  they  cultivate  the  na- 
tural grandure  of  the  foul,  raife  in  her  a  ge- 
nerous ambition,  and  feed  her  with  hopes 
of  immortality  and  perfection.  For,  fince 
the  human  foul  exerts  itfelf  with  fo  great 
adivity,  fince  it  has  fuch  a  remembrance  of 
the  part,  fuch  a  concern  for  the  future  ; 
fince  it  is  enriched  with  fo  many  arts,  fcien- 

ces. 
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ces,  and  difcoveries,  it  is  impoffible  that  theCHAi*. 
being,   which  contains  all  thefe,    can  ever    III. 
die.     And  whoever  believes  the  immortality*- — •-— ' 
of  the  foul,  will  not  need  a  better  argument  ^e^10n 
for  the  dignity  of  his  nature,    nor  a  Wronger      I# 
incitement  to  live  a  virtuous  and  godly  life. 

Again,  nature  hath  implanted  in  us,  two 
very  ftrong  defires,  hunger^  to  preferve  our 
perfons  >  and  luft,  to  introduce  others  into 
the  world,  or  to  continue  our  fpecies :  and, 
according  as  men  behave  themfelves  with 
regard  to  thefe  appetites,  they  are  above  or 
below  the  beafts  of  the  field,  which  are  in- 
cited by  thofe  fame  defires  without  choice  or4 
reflection  :  whereas  reafonable  creatures  cor- 
real thefe  incentitives,  and  improve  them  in- 
to elegant  motives  of  friendfhip  and  fociety, 
for  the  well-being  of  themfelves,  and  the 
good  of  the  publick  ;  knowing,  that  whatever 
imperfections  we  have  in  our  nature,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  religion  and  virtue  to  redtify  them, 
as  far  as  is  confident  with  our  ftate  in  this  pre- 
fent  world  :  and  it  is  no  fmall  encouragement 
to  generous  minds,  to  confider  that  we  fhall 
put  them  all  off  with  our  mortal  body.  So  that 

Upon  a  full  contemplation  of  human  life 
in  general,  it  appears  that  the  whole  fpecies 
are  hurried  on  by  the  fame  defires,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  fame  purfuits,  according  to  the 
different  ftages-and  divifions  of  life  :   youth 

is 
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Chap. is  devoted  to  luft  ;  middle  age  to  ambition  j 

III.    old  age  to  avarice.     Thefe  are  the  three  ge- 

*—-v~— -^  neral  motives  and  principles  of  adion,   both 

oeclion'in  g00C|  an(j  t>aci  men  ;  but  they  change  their 

names,  and  refine  their  natures,  according 
tp  the  temper  of  the  perfon,  whom  they  ani- 
mate and  diredt.  With  the  good,  luft  be- 
comes virtuous  love  ->  ambition,  true  ho- 
nour -y  and  avarice,  frugality,  or  the  care  of 
that  pofterity,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture, is  committed  to  our  charge. 

Cuftom  has  a  mechanical  effect:  upon  the 
body,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a  very  ex*, 
traordinary  influence  upon  the  human  mind. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  fecond  nature  ;  and  is, 
indeed,  able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and  to 
give  him  inclinations  and  capacities,  altoge- 
ther different  from  thofe  he  brought  into  the 
world  at  his  birth.  It  makes  every  thing 
pleafant  to  us :  for>  though  we  take  but  lit- 
tle delight  in  any  diverfion  at  firft,  we,  by 
degrees  contract  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to- 
wards it,  and  often  give  ourfelves  up  fo  en- 
tirely to  it,  that  it  feems  to  be  the  only  end 
of  our  exiftence.  The  mind  grows  fond  of 
thofe  aftions  (he  is  accuftomed  to,  and  is 
drawn  with  relu&ancy  from  thofe  paths  in 
which  (he  has  been  ufed  to  pafs  away  her 
time. 

Thus3 
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Thus,  as  a  man  is  converfant  in  a  retired  Chap. 
or  bufy  life,  the  love  of  the  one  or  of  the    III. 
other  will  infenfibly  grow  upon  him  till  he^ — ir — ' 
is  utterly  unqualified,    for  relifhing  that  to  SeSlton 
which  he  has  been  fometime  a  ftranger.     A      '• 
man  may  fmoak,  or  drink,  or  take  fnuff/ 
till  he  i*  unable  to  pafs  away  his  time  with- 
out it.    Befides,  every  induftrious  man  knows 
that  a  delight  in  any  particular  ftudy,  art,  or 
fcience,  rifes  and  improves  in  proportion  to 
the  application,  which  we  beftow  upon  it, 
and  to  the  pleafure  we  take  therein  :  info- 
much  that  what  was  at  firft  no  more  than 
an  exercife,  becomes  at  length  an  entertain- 
ment, and  our  employments  are  changed  in- 
to our  diverfions ;  and  even  fuch  adtions  as 
were  painful,  will  by  cuftom  and  pradice 
become  pleafant  and  entertaining.     Again, 
the  tafte  is  never  better  pleafed,  than  with 
thofe  things,  which  at   firft  it  refufes  -,  for, 
the  palate,  though  it  feldom  approves  of  cof- 
fee, claret,  and  fome  other  liquors  upon  the 
firft  tafte,  when  it  has  once  got  a  relifh  of 
them,  it  generally  retains  it  for  the  future. 

We  are,  moreover,  taught  hereby  to  over- 
look thofe  hardships  and  difficulties,  which 
are  apt  to  difcourage  us  from  the  profecution 
of  a  virtuous  life.  For,  though  nature  may 
at  firft  recoil,  and  the  flefh  ftruggle  for  maf- 
tery  with  the  fpirit;  yet  the  man,  who  pro- 

I  3  ceeds 
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CHAP.ceeds  in  the  paths  of  virtue  with  fteadinefs 
III,    and  refolution,  will  in  a  little  time  find  tha* 
*- — v-~» "  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  that 
Se£lion«  aU  her  paths  are  peace."     Let  me  then 
*•'    advife  :  only  pitch  upon  that  way  or  courfe 
of  life,  which  is  the  moft  excellent,  and  cuf- 
tom  will  render  it  the  moft  pleafant ;  let  its 
entrance  be  never  fo  rough  and  diftafteful. 
And  here  the  voice  of  reafon  is  more  to  be 
regarded  than  the  bent  of  any  prefent  incli- 
nation, fince  by  the  rule  above-mentioned, 
inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  rea- 
fon, though  we  can  never  force  reafon  to 
comply  with  an  inclination  to  do  evil :  nor 
fhould  any  man  be  difcouraged  with  that 
kind  of  life  or  feries  of  adtion,  in  which  the 
choice  of  others,  or  his  own  neceffities  may 
have  engaged  him ;  for  let  it  be  ever  fo  dis- 
agreeable to  him  at  firft,  ufe  and  application 
will  certainly  render  it  not  only  lefs  painful, 
but  pleafing  and  fatisfaftory  at  laft.    In  fine, 
he  who  pra&ifeth  religion  and  virtue,  will 
not  only  find  that  pleafure,  which  naturally 
accompanies  thofe  aflions,  to  which  we  are 
habituated,  but  will  poflefs  thofe  fupernu- 
merary  joys  of  heart,  that  rife  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  pleafure,  from  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  adting  up  to  the  didtates  of  reafon, 
and  from  the  profpedl  of  an  happy  immorta- 
lity in  the  world  to  come. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  let  us  take  care  how  we  Chap. 
too  frequently  indulge  ourfelves  in  any  the    III. 
moft  innocent  diverlions  and  entertainments, ' — ^7— ' 
fince  the  mind  may  infenfibly  fall  off  from  Se"lon 
the  relifti  of  virtuous  a&ions,  and  by  de-      I# 
grees,  exchange  that  pleafure,  which  it  takes 
in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights 
of  a  much  more  inferior,  and  unprofitable, 
and,  very  often,  dangerous  nature  :  for,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  vir- 
tue in  this,  if  we  defire  to  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  the  next  life. 

The  feeds  of  thofe  fpiritual  raptures  and 
joys,  which  are  to  rife  up  and  flourifh  in 
the  foul  to  all  eternity,  muft  be  planted  in 
her,  during  this  her  prefent  ftate  of  proba- 
tion :  for,  the  ftate  of  blifs,  which  we  call 
heaven,  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  thofe 
minds,  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it ; 
we  muft  in  this  world  gain  a  relifti  of  truth 
and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  tafte  that 
knowledge  and  perfection,  which  are  to 
make  us  happy  to  all  eternity.  Heaven  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward, 
but  as  the  natural  effedt  of  a  religious  life  in 
this  world.  On  the  contrary,  thcle  evil 
fpirits,  who  by  long  cuftom  have  contracted 
in  the  body  habits  of  luft  and  fenfuality, 
malice  and  revenge,  an  averfion  to  every 
tiling  that  is  good,  juft,  or  laudable,  are  na- 
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Chap,  turally  feafoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and 

III.    mifery  ;   and   their  torments    have   already 

*^y~7mJ  taken  root  in  them.     For,  when  they  arc 

bcaion  removed  from  all  thofe  obje&s,  which  are 

here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will  naturally 

become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherifh  in 

themfelves  thofe  painful  habits  of  mind,  which 

arc  called,    by  the  infpired   writers,  "The 

€<  worm  which  never  dies." 

While  we  treat  of  cuftom,  let  us  beware 
of  prejudice.  This  is  a  vice,  which  is  fel- 
dom  reclaimed  in  age,  when  it  has  been  im- 
bibed in  youth,  and  has  taken  root  in  a  weak 
underftanding  and  a  ftrong  fancy;  always 
rejoiceth  at  anothers  misfortune,  and  is  never 
eafy  but  in  the  degrading  fome  thing,  per- 
fon,  community,  or  nation. 

To  exemplify  this  more  clofely,  what  is 
more  fhameful  and  ridiculous  than  that  irra- 
tional contempt  for  the  language,  drefs,  cuf- 
toms,  and  even  the  fhape  and  minds  of  o- 
ther  nations,  which  our  common  people,  and 
thofe  that  have  never  travelled,  openly  avow 
and  declare?  Nay,  fome  men  otherwife  of 
good  fenfe  among  us,  have  laboured  fo  much 
under  this  prejudice,  as  to  wonder  that  an 
Irifhman  fhould  fpeak  common  fenfe ;  and 
to  think  one  mad  in  affirming,  that  a  Ruffian 
has  published  any  poetical  pieces  worthy 
the  obfervation  of  the  curious.    And  this 

vicious 
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vicious  fpirit,  where  it  gains  ground,  will  make  Ch  a  p. 
ufe  of  the  event  of  a  game  at  foot-ball  or  a     III. 
cock-fighting  to  perfuade  the  loofers  that  there < — -\~-> 
is  not  an  honeft  man  in  the  next  parifh,  that  &€&l0n 
has  beat  them  in  fuch  matches.     It  is  com- 
mon to  fee  one  fchool  prejudiced  againft  a- 
nother  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  perfonal  re- 
flections on  parfons,  phyficians,  lawyers,  and 
all  fuperiors  and  governors  in  general. 

Therefore  it  much  concerns  the  prefent 
quiet  and  welfare  of  focieties  to  inform  youth 
that  the  neceffities  of  mankind  require  vari- 
ous employments,  and  whoever  excels  in  his 
province  is  worthy  of  praife :  that  all  men 
are  not  educated  after  the  fame  manner,  nor 
have  they  all  the  fame  talents  or  capacity ; 
and  that  thofe  who  are  deficient,  deferve  our 
compaffion,  and  have  a  title  to  our  help.  It 
is  impoflible  that  all  fhould  be  bred  in  the 
fame  place ;  but  in  all  places  there  arife  at 
different  times,  fuch  perfons,  as  do  honour 
to  their  peculiar  fociety,  which  may  raife 
envy  in  little  fouls,  but  are  admired  and  che- 
rifhed  by  them  of  more  generous  parts.  And 
then  it  would,  upon  this  occafion,  be  high- 
ly proper  to  inflil  fuch  a  reverence  of  the 
governing  perfons,  and  concern  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  place  of  their  education,  as  may 
fpur  the  growing  members  to  worthy  pur- 
suits, and  honeft  emulation.  But  it  is  doing 
young  minds  a  real  injury  to  fwell  them  with 

vain 
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Chap. vain  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own 
III.    brotherhood,   by  debafing  and  vilifying  all 
L-p^-J  others. 

*•  Set  before  the  eyes  of  youth  fuch  perfbns 

as  have  made  a  noble  progrefs  in  fraternities 
or  focieties  lefs  talked  off:  hereby  aftive  fpi- 
rits  would  enlarge  their  notions ;  and  by  fuch 
early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys  are 
growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn 
not  to  cenfure  fuperficially  ;  but  imbibe  thofe 
principles  of  general  kindnefs  and  humanity, 
which  alone  can  make  them  eafy  to  them- 
felves,  and  beloved  by  others ;  and  arrive  at 
fuch  a  reafonable  conftancy  of  temper,  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  humours  of  a  party, 
and  the  errors  in  religious  difputants. 

A  perfon  thus  inftrufted  will  never  defpife 
another,  becaufe  he  differs  from  him,  or  is 
not  fo  learned  as  himfelf ;  nor  be  afhamed  to 
change  for  the  better  when  he  is  rationally 
convi&ed  of  being  in  the  wrong.  Yet,  when 
this  change  regards  either  religion  or  party, 
though  a  man  perhaps  does  but  his  duty  in 
changing  his  fide,  he  not  only  makes  himfelf 
hated  by  thofe  he  has  left,  but  feldom  is  hear- 
tily efleemed  by  thofe  to  whom  he  joins  him- 
felf. Therefore,  converts  and  renegadoes  of 
all  kinds  fhould  take  particular  care  to  let  the 
world  fee  that  they,  by  changing  fides,  adt 
upon  rational  and  honourable  motives;   or 

elfe 
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elfe  whatever  fatisfaftion  they  may  received*  a  p. 
within  themfelves,  and  whatever  applaufes    III. 
they  may  hear  from  thofe  they  converfe  with, ' — *7— * 
they  may  be  very  well  aflured  that  they  are  Beaton 
the  fcorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the  publick      *• 
marks  of  infamy  and  derifion  in  all  focieties. 
Confequently,  a  man's  conviction  ought  to 
be  very  ftrong,  and  if  poffible,  fo  well  timed, 
that  worldly  advantages  may  feem  to  have 
no  fhare  in  it,  or  mankind  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  fuch  a  one  does  not  change 
fides  out  of  principle,  but  either  out  of  le- 
vity of  temper  or  profpedts  of  worldly  advan- 
tage.    So, 

When  religion  pulls  one  way,  ambition 
another,  intereft  another,  inclination  another, 
and  perhaps  reafon  contrary  to  all  •>  that  man 
is  likely  to  pafs  his  time  but  ill,  who  has  fo 
many  different  parties  to  pleafe :  yet  there  is 
but  one  method  of  fetting  ourfelves  at  reft 
in  this  particular,  which  is  by  adhering  fted- 
faftly  to  one  great  end,  as  the  ultimatum 
of  all  we  aim  at :  and  when  we  arc  firmly 
refolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  reafon, 
without  any  regard  to  wealth,  reputation, 
or  the  like  confiderations,  any  more  than  as 
they  fall  in  with  our  principal  defign,  we 
may  go  through  life  with  fteadinefs  and  plea- 
fure  :  but  if  we  purfue  feveral  views,  and 
are  not  content  to  be  virtuous  only,  but 
wealthy,  popular,   and  every  thing  that  has 

a  value 
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Chap. a  value  fet  upon  it  by  the  world  alfo,    we 
III.    muft  exped:  to  live  and  die  in  mifery  and 
<— -v— -^  repentance,   for  having  ruined  ourfelves,    by 
section  endeavouring  to  deceive  the  world, 
i  • 

Almofl  every  ftate  of  life,  and  every  ftage 
in  it,  produce  changes  and  revolutions  in 
the  human  mind.  The  fhallow  fchemes  of 
thought  in  infancy,  are  loft  in  thofe  of  youth  ; 
thefe  take  a  different  turn  in  manhood,  and 
old  age  often  leads  us  back  into  our  former 
childhood.  Many  a  one  has  been  thrown 
out  of  themfelves  and  their  identity,  and,  in 
a  manner,  deftroyed  by  a  new  title,  unex- 
pected fuccefs,  and  fudden  joy.  A  little  fun- 
ihine,  or  a  cloudy  day,  have  as  great  an  in- 
fluence on  many  conftitutions,  as  the  moft 
real  bleffings  or  misfortunes.  It  is  very  well 
known  how  far  a  dream  varies  our  being, 
and  changes  our  condition,  while  it  lafts; 
and  ever  paffion,  not  to  mention  health  and 
ficknefs,  and  the  greater  alterations  in  body 
and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almoft  different 
creatures  under  thofe  particular  circumftan- 
ces.  In  refpedt  of  our  wills,  we  fall  into 
crimes  and  recover  out  of  them,  are  amia- 
ble or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  judge, 
and  pafs  our  whole  life  in  offending  and  afk- 
ing  pardon  of  our  Maker.  In  refped  of  our 
underftanding,  we  often  embrace  and  rejed 
the  very  fame  opinions  :  and,  as  this  change- 
able temper  and  inconfiftency  with  ourfelves, 

is 
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is  the  greateft  weaknefs  of  human  nature, Chap. 
fo  it  makes  the  perfon  who  is  remarkable  for    III. 
it,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  more  adieu-' — *— -1 
lous  than  any  other  infirmity,    as  it  fets  him  Section 
in  a  greater  variety  of  foolifh  lights,    and  by      l 
an  oppoiition  of  characters  diftinguifheth  him1 
from'  himfelf. 

Moft  of  the  abfurdity  and  ridicule  we  meet 
with  in  the  world,  is  generally  owing  to  the 
affectation  of  excelling  in  characters  men  are 
not  fit  for,  and  which  nature  never  defigned 
that  they  fhould  attempt.  So,  as  every  per- 
fon has  one  or  more  qualities,  which  may 
make  him  ufeful  both  to  himfelf  and  to  o- 
thers ;  nature  never  fails  of  pointing  them 
out  in  due  time  and  meafure  :  fhe  offers  her- 
felf  as  a  guide,  and  makes  good  her  engage- 
ments. But  men  are  apt  to  defpife  what 
they  may  be  mafters  of,  and  affeCt  what  they 
are  not  fit  for ;  they  reckon  themfelves  al- 
ready poffeffed  of  what  their  genius  inclined 
■them  to,  and  fo  bend  all  their  ambition  to 
excel  in  what  they  are  never  able  to  attain. 

To.  this  affectation,  as  an  ingenious  author 
fomewhere  obferves,  it  is,  that  the  world 
owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.  For,  na- 
ture, fays  he,  never  once  drew  fuch  a  part ;  (he 
has  fometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is 
always  of  a  man's  own  making,  by  applying 
his  talents  otherwife  than  nature  had  defign- 
ed : 
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Ch  AP.cd  ;  who  ever  bears  a  high  refentment  for  be- 
Ill,    ing  put  out  of  her  courfe,  and  never  fails  of 
<— \ — '  taking  her  revenge  on  thofe  that  will  not 
&r<5?/00fonow  her  dictates.     To  build  upon  nature, 
!       is  laying  the  foundation  upon  tt  rock  ;   every 
thing  difpofes  itfelf  into  order,  as  it  were  of 
courfe,  and  the  work  is  no  fooner  underta- 
ken, but  it  is  half  done. 

What  folly  is  it  then  for  one  of  good  fenfe, 
great  memory,  and  a  confiitution  capable  of 
the  clofeft  application,  whofe  natural  talents 
are  for  law,  divinity,  or  phyfick,  or  for  any 
other  valuable  and  honourable  profeffion,  to, 
trifle  away  his  time  in  a  drawing  room,,  and 
to  mimick  the  fine  gentleman  in  Ills  diver- 
fions  and  drefs  ?  And  can  a  man  expofe  him- 
felf  more  than  to  undertake  any  branch  of 
literature,  which  nature  has  not  deiigned  him 
for,  tho'  he  is  naturally  genteel,  has  learn- 
ing, thinks  juftly  in  all  other  branches,  and 
j  peaks  corre&ly  upon  any  other  fubjedt  ? 

Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  leads  us  on  in 
the  beft  courfe,  but  (he  will  do  nothing  by 
compulfion  and  conftraint ;  and  if  we  are  not 
fatisfied  to  go  her  way,  we,  as  I  hinted  be- 
fore, are  always  the  greateft  fufferers  for  our 
imprudence.  She  never  defignes  a  producti- 
on, but  fhe  always  difpofes  feeds  proper  for 
it,  which  are  as  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the 
formation  of  any  mortal,   or  intellectual  ex- 

celle  ce. 
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cellence,  as  they  are  to  the  being  and  growth  Chap. 
of  plants.    But,  by  affedtation,  men  not  on-    III. 
ly  choak  the  good  feed,   and  thereby  loofe  a  ' — /^ 
good  quality,    but  they  alfo  contrail  a  bad  Se6iion 
one  :    they  become  not  only  unfit  for  what      J  • 
they  were  defigned  by  nature,    but  they  af- 
fign  themfelves  to  what  they  are  not  fit  for ; 
fo  that,    inftead  of  making  a  very  good  fi- 
gure one  way,   they  make  a  very  ridiculous 
one  on  all  occafions.     Therefore, 

Could  the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obe- 
dience of  that  famed  didate.  "  Follow  na- 
ture jf*  we  fhould  in  a  very  fhort  time  find 
coxcombs  and  falfe  characters  banifhed  from 
amongft  men,  and  impertinence  and  affecta- 
tion from  amongft  the  women. 

If  we  draw  thefe  reflections  together,  it 
will  be  very  eafy  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  properly  called  a  great  genius„ 
There  are  many  that  lay  claim  to  this  cha- 
racter :  and  the  unthinking  vulgar  are  gene- 
rally too  lavifh  thereof  upon  their  favourite 
fcribbler,  drolling  punfter,  and  fmattering 
critick :  but,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  judge 
from  tjie  neceffity  of  purfuing  nature  among 
great  genius's,  thofe  few  only  draw  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  intelligent  world  upon  them, 
and  ftand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind, 
who,  by  the  meer  ftrength  of  natural  parts, 

and 
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Chap,  and  without  any  affiftance  of  art  or  learning, 
III.  have  produced  works  that  were  the  delight 
<~^-v— -^of  their  own  times,  and  the  wonder  of  future 
ocbtion  ages#  jn  thefe  great  natural  geniufes,  there 
appears  fomething  nobly  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  all 
the  turn  and  polifhing  of  a  genius  refined  by 
converiation,  reflection,  and  the  reading  of 
the  mofl  polite  authors  of  antiquity.  They 
are  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impetu- 
oiity  to  vaft  conceptions  of  things,  and  no- 
ble fallies  of  imagination  and  invention.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for 
men  of  a  fober  and  moderate  fancy,  to  at- 
tempt to  copy  works  which  are  lingular  in 
their  kind,  and  inimitable ;  to  follow  irregu- 
larities by  rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks  of  art, 
to  (train  after  the  moft  unbounded  flights  of 
nature.     Therefore 

It  is  always  allowed,  that  an  imitation  of 
the  bed  mailers  and  authors  in  any  art  or 
fcience,  is  not  to  compare  with  a  good  ori- 
ginal ;  and,  I  believe  we  may  obferve,  that 
very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  fi- 
gure in  the  world,  who  have  not  fomething 
in  their  way,  that  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  entirely  their  own  thought  and  expref- 
fibn.  Thefe  imitators,  indeed,  keep  the  dif- 
tortion,  grimace,  and  outward  figure,  but 
they  cannot  boaft  of  that  divine   impulfe, 

which 
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which   raifes    the   mind   above   itfelf,    and  Chap. 
makes  the  expreffion  almoft  divine.  III. 

Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  dttra^eSf ion 
from  the  great  geniufes,  that  have  formed  *• 
themfelves  by  rules,  and  fubmitted  the  great-' 
nefs  of  their  natural  talents,  to  the  correc- 
tions and  reftraints  of  art  5  but  I  intend  here- 
by only  to  obviate  the  great  danger  in  thefe 
latter  kind  of  geniufes,  leaft  they  cramp  their 
own  abilities  too  much  by  imitation,  and 
form  themfelves  altogether  upon  models, 
without  giving  the  full  play  to  their  own  na- 
tural parts :  for,  both  thefe  geniufes  are  e- 
qually  great,  but  {hew  themfelves  after  a 
different  manner.  The  firft  is  like  a  rich 
foil  in  a  happy  climate,  that  produces  a 
whole  wildernefs  of  noble  plants  rifing  in 
a  thoufand  beautiful  landfkips,  without  any 
certain  order  or  regularity  :  the  other  is  the 
fame  rich  foil,  under  the  fame  happy  cli- 
mate, that  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  and 
parterres,  and  cut  into  fhape  and  beauty, 
by  the  fkill  of  an  able  and  induftrious  artift. 
But,  in  fine,  a  genius  cannot  be  complete, 
nor  properly  called  great,  till  by  an  extraor- 
dinary force  of  nature,  compafs  of  thought, 
and  indefatigable  ftudy,  it  hath  amafied  to 
itfelf  fuch  (lores  of  knowledge,  as  we  can- 
not look  upon  without  aftonifhment,  hav- 
ing grafped  all  that  was  revealed  in  booV  by 
former  geniufes,  and,  not  fatisfied  with  that, 

has. 
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Chap. has  begun  to  flrikeout  new  tracks  of  know- 
Ill,  ledge,  far  out-mooting  the  generality  of  the 
^ — * — 'human  fpecies,  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  va- 
hccfion  l«jable  improvements  in  nature  :  for,  fince 
the  world  abounds  in  the  nobleft  fields  of 
{peculation,  it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a 
little  genius  to  neglect  its  improvement  upon 
the  juft  bafis  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  art, 
and  to  be  wholly  converfant  among  {hells, 
catterpillers,  butterflies,  and  fueh  like  tri- 
fling rarities,  that  become  the  maggot  of  his 
brain,  and  furnifh  out  the  apartment  of  a 
virtuofo,  merely  tofatisfy  an  empty  curiofity, 
without  propofing  any  benefit  to  himfelf,  or 
to  the  publick,  from  his  reptile  elucubra- 
tions. 

Therefore,  ft  is  no  more  than  a  vulgar 
notion,  that  men  addifted  to  contemplation, 
are  lefs  ufeful  members  to  fociety,  than  thofe 
of  a  different  courfe  of  life.  The  philofo- 
pher  that  laid  the  foundation  of  trigonome- 
try, and  confequently  of  navigation,  upon 
which  the  mutual  commerce  and  intercourfe 
of  the  whole  univerfe  depends,  is  more  de- 
ferving  of  our  praife,  than  Julius  Caefar,  or 
William  the  Conqueror.  And  the  divine 
figes  of  antiquity,  who,  by  tranfmitting 
down  to  us  their  fpeculations  upon  good  and 
evil,  upon  providence,  and  the  dignity  and 
duration  of  rational  creatures,  have  imprint- 
ed an  idea  of  moral  excellence  on  the  minds 

of 
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of  men,  are  more  eminent  benefactors  to  hu-CH  a  p, 
man   nature ;     and,    however  overlooked  in    \\\ 
the  loud  and  thoughtlefs  applaufes,  that  are «— ^-Lj 
every  day  be/lowed  on  the  flaughterers  and  Se&ion 
difturbers  of  mankind,   they  will  never  want      2. 
the  efteem  and  approbation  of  the  wife  and 
virtuous ;  for  as  much  as   they  always  made 
ufeful  truth  the  end  of  their  being,  and  its 
acquifition  the  bufinefs  as  well  as  entertain- 
rncnt  of  their  lives.     But, 

TT     a 

a  a.  As  a  woman  cannot  be  delivered 
of  her  fruit  by  the  mod  able  midwife,  ex- 
cept (he  be  firft  with  child,  fo  neither  can 
the  beft  instructor  raife  knowledge  out  of  a 
mind,  where  nature  has  not  planted  it.  And 
the  man,  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and 
launches  into  the  world  with  great  natural 
abilities,  is  capable  of  doing  great  good  or 
mifchief  wherever  he  comes :  yet  it  is  edu- 
cation, when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
that  draws  out  to  view,  every  latent  virtue 
and  perfection,  which,  without  fuch  helps,  are 
never  able  to  make  their  appearance  to  pro- 
per advantage.  For,  what  fculpture  is  to  a 
block  of  marble,  education  is  to  the  foul  of 
man.  ^  The  wife,  good,  or  the  great  man  ; 
the  philofopher,  the  faint,  or  the  hero,  ve- 
ry often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  clown, 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  difin- 
terred,  and  have  brought  into  the  light  of 
the  world.     Therefore  it  is  our  duty  not  to 

be 
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CHAP.be  wanting  to  ourfelves,  in  forwarding  the 

III.    intention  of  nature,  by  the  culture  of  our 

< — s-y>  minds,   and  a  due  preparation  of  each  facul- 

SeSIton  xyy  for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  objeds   it  is 

2*      capable  of  being  atTedted  with,  in  the  courfe 

oi  this  life. 

Human  paffions,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
reftified  and  fway'd  by  reafon,  operate  vari- 
oufly,  and  appear  in  different  kinds  of  ac- 
tions ;  and  ftrange  diforders  are  bred  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  men,  whofe  paffions  are  not 
thus  difciplined  and  regulated  by  virtue. 
When  the  foul  firft  makes  her  entrance  into 
the  world,  in  the  dawn  of  life,  all  things 
look  frefh  and  gay :  their  novelty  furprifes, 
and  every  little  glitter,  or  gaudy  colour,  tranf- 
ports  the  young  adventurer  5  yet,  by  degrees, 
the  fenfe  grows  callous*  and  we  lofe  that  ex- 
quifite  relifh  of  trifles,  by  the  time  our  minds 
fhould  be  fuppofed  ripe  for  rational  enter- 
tainments and  employments.  Let  it  then  be 
the  care  of  education,  to  infufe  early  notions 
of  juftice  and  honour  into  the  untainted 
you^h,  that  fo  the  poffible  advantages  of  good 
parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  per- 
verted to  bafe  and  unworthy  ends. 

From  their  firft  beginning  to  talk,  chil- 
dren fhould  have  fome  difcreet,  fober,  and 
wife  perfon  about  them,  whofe  peculiar  care 
it  fhould  be  to  fafhion  them  aright,  and  to 

keep 
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keep  them  from  the  infe&ion  of  bad  com- Chap. 
pany,  and  of  all  that  may  corrupt  their  in-     III. 
nocence.     Therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted,1-; — ^T—* 
but  that  this  province  of  inflru&ing  others  m^e^im 
the  ways  of  virtue,    requires  great  fobriety,      2' 
temperance,  tendernefs,  diligence,  and  difcre- 
tion.    As  to  the  charge  of  fuch  an  education, 
I  think  no  money  about  our  children  can 
be  fo  well  beftowed :  he  that  at  any  rate 
is  able,  procures  his  child  a  found  and  well- 
furnifhed  mind,    well- principled,    tempered 
to  virtue  and  ufefulnefs,  and  adorned  with 
civility  and  good-breeding,  makes  a  better 
purchafe  for  him,  than  if  he  had  laid  out  the 
money  for  an  addition  of  more  land,    or 
houfes,  or  flocks  to  his  former  eftate.     Con- 
sequently, 

In  this  choice  of  a  mafter,  or  inftrudor, 
Jet  neither  friends,  nor  charitable  companion, 
nor  even  great  commendations  fway  you: 
neither  let  the  reputation  of  a  fober  mac, 
with  a  good  flock  of  learning,  which  is  all 
ufually  required  in  a  tutor,  be  enough  to  en- 
gage your  approbation  of  him.  For,  to 
form  a  young  gentleman,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
it  is  necefTary  that  his  governour  fhould  him- 
felf  be  well  bred,  underflanding  the  ways  of 
carriage,  and  meafures  of  civility,  in  all  the 
variety  of  perfons,  times,  and  places ;  and 
that  he  fhould  keep  his  pupil,  as  much  as 
age  requires,  conflantly  to  the  obferva  tion  of 

k3 
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Chap. all  thofe  rules  and  di&ates ;  which,    is  an  art 

III.    not  to  be  learnt    nor  taught,    but  by  good 

t— v~; company  and  obfervation  joined    together  ; 

Seawnfa^  learning,  not  well  managed,  makes  him 

2«      more  impertinent  and  intolerable  to    thofe 

With  whom  he  converfes. 

Other  accomplifhments,  without  good- 
breeding,  make  a  man  pafs  but  for  a  proud, 
conceited,  vain,  or  foolifli  fellow.  In  the 
ill-bred  man,  courage  has  the  air,  and  efcapes 
not  the  opinion  of  brutality  ;  his  learning 
becomes  pedantry  ;  his  wit,  buffoonry  ;  his 
plainnefs,  clownifhnefs  ;  his  good- nature, 
fawning  or  fulfome  flattery  :  fo  that  there 
cannot  be  a  good  quality  in  him,  that  will 
not  be  warped  and  disfigured  to  his  difadvan- 
tage  and  difparagement  j  nor  is  any  virtue,  nor 
are  any  parts,  though  they  are  allowed  their 
due  commendation,  enough  to  procure  a  man 
a  good  reception,  and  to  make  him  accepta- 
ble wherever  he  comes  ;  neither  is  folidity, 
or  even  ufefulnefs,  enough  to  qualify  a  good 
tutor,  where  good-breeding  is  wanting.  A 
graceful  way  and  fafhion  in  every  thing,  is 
that,  which  gives  the  ornament  and  liking  to 
all  we  fay  or  do,  wherever  we  appear. 

The  governor  or  tutor,  befides  being  wrell 
bred,  fhould  alfo  know  the  world  well :  the 
ways,  the  humours,  the  follies,  the  cheats, 
the  faults  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lives,  and 

par- 
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particularly  of  the  country  in  which  he  refides,  C11  a  p. 
fhould  all  be  fo  open  to  him,  as  he  may  be  III. 
able  to  (hew  them  to  his  pupil,  as  he  finds — v~J 
him  capable ;  to  teach  him  fkill  in  men,  ^nd^c^l0n 
their  manners  -,  to  pull  off  the  mafk,  which 
their  feveral  callings  and  pretences  cover  them' 
with,  and  to  make  his  pupil  difcern  what 
lies  at  the  bottom,  under  fuch  appearances ; 
that  he  may  not,  as  unexperienced  young  men 
are  apt  to  do,  if  they  are  unwarned,  take 
one  thing  for  another,  judge  by  the  outfide, 
and  give  himfelf  up  to  fhew,  and  the  infi- 
nuation  of  a  fair  carriage,  or  an  obliging  ap- 
plication or  condefcention.  A  tutor  fhould 
be  able  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  ftate 
of  the  world  in  general ;  and  to  difpofe  him 
to  think  no  man  better  or  worfe,  wiier  or 
foolifher,  than  he  appears  really  to  be ;  and 
by  degrees  lay  before  him  the  vices  in  fafhion, 
and  warn  him  of  the  applications  and  defigns 
of  thofe,  who  will  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
corrupt  his  morals,  the  arts  they  ufe,  and 
the  trains  they  lay ;  and  now  and  then  fct 
before  him  the  tragical  or  ridiculous  exam- 
ples of  thofe,  who  are  ruining  or  ruined  by 
fuch  delufive  means ;  that  by  the  difgraces, 
difeafes,  beggary  and  fhame  of  hopeful  young 
men,  thus  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be  pre- 
cautioned,  and  be  made  to  fee,  how  thofe 
join  in  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  them, 
that  are  undone,  who,  by  pretences  of  friend- 
fhip  and  refpefl;,  led  them  to  it,  and  helped 
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Chap. to  prey  upon  them,  whilft  they  were  run- 
III.     ning  to  deftru&ion. 

oemon  jn  fjne?  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  the  beft  fence  againft  it  >  into  which 
youth  fhould  be  entered  by  degrees,  as  he 
can  bear  it,  and  the  earlier  the  better ;  fo  he 
be  in  the  management  of  fafe  and  fldlful 
hands.  Let  the  fcene  be  gently  opened,  and 
his  entrance  made  ftep  by  ftep,  and  the  dan- 
gers pointed  out  that  attended  him,  from 
the  fevcra!  degrees,  tempers,  defigns,  and 
clubs  of  men.  And  tho'  latin  and  greek  and 
learning  make  all  the  noife ;  and  frequently 
the  main  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  child's  pro- 
ficiency in  things,  a  great  part  whereof  per- 
chance, may  never  come  within  the  compafs 
of  his  way  of  life,  I  would  rather  advife  to 
bring  him  up  with  the  knowledge  of  a  man 
of  bufinefs,  and  a  carriage  fuitable  to  his 
rank :  for,  that  method  will  feldom  fail  to 
make  him  eminent  and  ufeful  in  his  coun- 
try, according  to  his  calling,  ftation,  or  pro- 
feffion. 

And  as  our  parts  open  and  difplay  by 
gentle  degrees,  we  rife  from  the  gratifications 
of  fenfe,  to  relifh  thofe  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  Amongft  our  pleafures,  the  lowefl 
are  fenfual  delights,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
the  more  enlarged  views  and  gay  portrai- 
tures of  a  lively  imagination  ;  and  thefe  give 

way 
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way   to    the   fublimer   pleafures  of  reafon,CHAp. 
which  difcovers  the  caufes  and  defigns,  the    III. 
frame,  connection,  and  fymmctry  of  things,  * — v~ > 
and   fills   the  mind  with  the  contemplation  ^e^wn 
of  intellectual  beauty,  truth  and  order.     So,      2* 
thofe,  who  have  had   the  advantages  of  a 
more  liberal  education,  rife  above  one  ano- 
ther by  feveral  different  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion.    Yet 

As  every  kind  of  wit  has  a  particular  fci- 
ence  correfponding  to  it,  and  in  which  alone 
it  can  be  truly  excellent ;  and  as  there  is  a 
certain  biafs  towards  knowledge  in  every 
mind,  which  may  be  ftrengthened  and  im- 
proved by  proper  applications ;  fo  it  is  often 
found  that  this  natural  propenfity  is  injured 
and  fometimes  quite  defaced  by  fome  im- 
proper or  miftaken  method  of  education. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken,  firft  of  all, 
to  difcover  the  natural  talents  of  the  youth, 
and  then,  not  to  force,  but  to  help  the  birth 
of  their  favourite  fcience  ;  and  to  bring  their 
own  thoughts  to  light.  Yet,  how  different 
from  this  method  is  that  manner  of  educa- 
tion, which  prevails  amongft  us  ?  How  ma- 
ny mothers,  if  their  fons  are  born  to  a  con- 
fiderable  eftate,  take  fo  much  care  of  their 
health,  that  they  make  them  good  for  no- 
thing :  they  quickly  find  that  reading  is  bad 
for  their  eyes,  and  that  writing  makes  their 

head 
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Chap. head  achj  and  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to 
III.    ride  on  horfe-back,  or  carry  a  gun,  they  let 
^ — ^~—> their  children  loofe  among   the  woods:    a 
Section  fort  0f  education,  by  which  the  fquire  may 
*2      get  a  great  flock  of  health,   but  nothing  elfe 
'that  is  good  ;  and,  if  it  were  a  man's  bufi- 
nefs  only  to  live,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
accomplifhed  young  fellow,  than  fuch  a  one, 
in  all  the  country  round  about  him.  The  fame . 
foolifh  thoughts  prevailing  in  thofe,  who  have 
the  care  of  their  education,  furnifh  us  with  in- 
numerable inftances  of  young  heirs  and  elder 
brothers,  who  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe  but  to 
keep  up  their  families,  and  to  tranfmit  their  t 
lands  andhoufes  in  a  line  to  the  next  generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  too  great  anxiety 
in  a  parent  to  bring  their  child  up  a  fcholar 
is  unpardonable.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous and  abfurd  than  to  give  a  lad  the  edu- 
cation of  one,  whom  nature  has  not  favoured 
with  any  particular  marks  of  diftindtion  for 
iiich  a  (late  of  life,  as  the  parent  by  fo  much 
iearning  defigns  him  for.  To  pum  on  boys 
to  works  of  genius  to  whom  it  would  be  far 
more  advantagious  to  be  taught  fuch  little 
pradical  arts  and  fciences,  (as  do  not  require 
any  great  mare  of  parts  to  be  mafter  of  them, 
and  yet  may  come  often  into  play  before 
they  die)  is  a  very  great  injury  to  them. 
And  yet,  How  many  men  of  merit  are  there 
forced  into  profeffions,  who  may  be  faid  ra- 
ther 
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ther  to  be  of  the  fcience,  than  the  profef-CHAP. 
fion  ?  Becaufe,  forfooth,  the  parents  take  a  III. 
liking  to  a  particular  profeffion ;  and  there-  <-~y7mmJ 
fore  defire  their  fons  may  be  bred  therein  :^Mton 
when  on  the  contrary,  in  fo  great  an  affair 
of  life,  they  mould  have  no  inclinations  of 
their  own,  but  chiefly  confider  the  natural 
genius  and  abilities  of  their  children.  Thus 
it  is  the  fault  of  many  ambitious  parents 
that  their  children  have  pafled  through  the 
univerfity  to  be  buried  in  a  country  curacy, 
who  might  have  made  themfelves  aldermen 
of  our  metropolis  by  a  right  improvement  of 
a  far  lefs  fum  of  money,  than  what  is  ufu- 
ally  laid  out  upon  a  learned  education  at 
either  of  our  univerfities  :  and,  as  it  has 
been  judicioufly  obierved,  it  is  too  apparent 
to  be  denied,  that  a  fober  frugal  perfon  of 
(lender  parts,  and  a  flow  apprehenfion,  fre- 
quently ftarves  upon  phyfick,  that  might 
have  thrived  in  trade.  A  lady  might  be  ve- 
ry well  pleafed  to  buy  filks  of  one,  whom 
me  would  not  venture  to  feel  her  pulfe,  and 
to  prefcribe  for  her  health.  Many  a  careful, 
ftudious,  and  obliging  lawyer  might  have  en- 
gaged abundance  of  cuftomers,  that  had  not 
capacity  to  gain  a  fingle  client  by  diftinguifli- 
ing  himfelf  at  the  bar. 

Therefore  the  natural  difpofition  to  any 
particular  art,  fcience,  profeffion,  or  trade, 
is  very  much  to  be  confulted  in  the  education 

of 
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Chap,  of  youth  ;  and,  methinks,  it  is  no  very  dif- 
III.     ficult  task  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  abilities 

^-— v^^of  thofe,  who  are  yet  in  their  childhood. 
Seawn  And  when  the  child's  natural  capacity  has 
been  once  examined  and  noted,  and  he  does 
not  feem  inclined  to  learning,  let  him  be 
immediately  put  to  fome  mechanick  way  of 
life  without  refpeft  to  his  birth,  if  nature 
and  a  plentiful  fortune  has  defigned  him 
for  nothing  higher.  Yet  I  fear  this  advice 
will  never  take  place,  whilfl  the  education  of 
youth  falls  of  neceffity  under  the  direction 
of  thofe,  who  through  fondnefs  to  them, 
and  to  their  abilities,  as  well  as  to  their  own 
unwarrantable  conjectures,  are  very  likely  to 
be  deceived :  and  the  mifery  of  it  is,  that 
the  poor  creatures,  who  are  the  fufferers  up- 
on wrong  advances,  feldom  find  out  the  er- 
rors, till  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  retreat  or 
mend  their  condition. 

As  to  the  method  of  inftru&ing  youth  in 
languages  ;  the  principle  defedt  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  difcipline  lies  in  the  initiatory  part, 
which,  although  it  requires  the  greateft  care 
and  fkill,  is  ufually  left  to  the  mifconduft 
of  chance  and  ignorance ;  that  is,  to  pufh 
tender  wits  into  the  intricate  mazes  of  gram- 
mar, and  a  latin  grammar.  To  teach  an 
unknown  art  by  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
to  carry  children  a  dark  round  about  way, 
and  as  it  were  to  let  them  in  at  a  back-door, 

is 
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is  ridiculous  and  abfurd  in  the  teacher,  and  Chap. 
injurious  to  the  fcholar :  whereas  by  teach-    III. 
ing  them   firft  the  grammar  of  their  mo-W^ 
ther-tongue,  fo  eafy  to  be  learned,  their  ad-  Se£t*°n 
vance  to  the  grammars  of  the  learned  Ian-      2- 
guages  would   be  gradual  and   eafy.     Our* 
precipitate  way  of  hurrying  them  over  fuch 
a  gulph  before  we  have  built  them  a  bridge 
to  it,  is  a  fhock  to  their  weak  understand- 
ings ;  which  they  feldom,  or  very  late,  re- 
cover in  after  time  ;  and   then   by  baulk- 
ing them,  we  wrong  nature  and  the  (len- 
der infants,  who  want  neither  capacity  nor 
will  to  learn,  till  unreafonable  men  thus  put 
them   upon    fervice  beyond  their  ftrength. 
But  if  the  daily  examples,  which  prove  the 
truth  of  this  affertion  are  not  fufficient  to 
difcourage  fuch  a  male-pra&ice  5  I  muft  af- 
fure  you  that  it  has  been  the   practice  of 
the  wifeft  nations  to  learn  their  own  lan- 
guage by  ftated  rules,  to  avoid  the  confufion 
that  would  follow  from  leaving  it  to  vulgar 
ufe  ;  which  is  always  the  confequence  of  the 
method,  I  have  fo  juflly  condemned  above. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  good  edu- 
cation of  youth,  is  the  unjuft  ranging  forty 
or  fifty  boys,  of  feveral  ages,  tempers,  and 
inclinations,  in  the  fame  clafs,  employing 
them  upon  the  fame  authors,  and  enjoyning 
them  the  fame  leflbns  and  exercifes ;  as  if 
they  were  all  to  be  made  poets,  hiftorians, 

and 
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Chap. and  orators  alike,    whatever  their  natural  ge- 
III.    nius  may  be.     In  this  method,  whatever  ca- 
*- — w — 'pacity  each   boy  (hall  have,    they  are  all  o- 
SeBion  bliged  to  bring  in  the  fame  tale  of  verfe,  and 
2«      to  furnifh  out  the  fame  portion  of  profe  -,  and 
*  every  boy  is  bound  to  have  as  good  a  me- 
mory, as  the  beft  above  him.     Which,    in 
effect,  is  to  fuppofe  a  young  man  fhall  adapt 
his  genius  to  his  ftudies,    inftead  of  the  ma- 
iler's adapting  ftudies  to  the  particular  genius 
of  the  youth.    Though,  I  muft  believe,  this 
mifconduct  is  not  fo  much  to  be  imputed  to 
the  inftrudtor,  as  to  the  parent,    who  will 
never  be  brought  to  confefs,  that  his  fon  is 
not  capable  of  performing  as  much  as  his 
neighbour's,    and  that   the  mafter  may  not 
make  him  whatever  the    parent   ignorantly 
fuppofes  him  qualified  for.     And, 

Again,  I  have  with  much  forrow,  very 
often  bewailed  the  misfortune  of  the  children 
of  this  nation,  when  I  confider  the  igno- 
rance and  undifcerning  of  the  generality  of 
teachers  ;  many  of  whom  are  rather  ftupid 
tyrants,  than  judicious  fchool-mafters,  and 
exercife  their  cruelty,  without  any  manner  of 
diftinclion  of  the  capacities  of  children  under 
their  care,  or  of  the  intention  of  parents,  in 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  life  they  propofe  for 
them.  Which  extraordinary  feverity  ufed  in 
moft  of  our  fchools,  breaks  the  fpring  of  the 
mind,  and  moft  certainly  deftroys  more  good 

geniufes, 
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geniufes,  than  it  poffibly  can  improve.  For  Chap. 
it  is  a  mighty  miftake,  that  the  paffions  III. 
fliould  be  fo  entirely  fubdued  :  little  irregula-  *— v^-* 
rities  are  fome  times  not  only  to  be  born  ^e^wn 
with,  but  to  be  cultivated  alfo  >  fince  they  2*_ 
are  obferved  to  be  frequently  attended  with 
the  greateft  perfe&ions.  Many  excellent  tem- 
pers are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultiva- 
ted with  all  poffible  diligence  and  care,  that 
were  never  deligned  to  be  acquainted  with 
Plato,  Demofthenes  or  Homer  ;  and  there 
are  as  many,  who  have  capacities  for  under- 
standing every  word  thofe  great  perfons  have 
writ,  and  were  not  born  to  have  any  relifh 
of  their  particular  compolition.  And  it  is 
for  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  dis- 
cerning in  thofe,  who  have  the  care  of  youth, 
that  there  are  fo  many  hundred  unaccounta- 
ble creatures  every  age  whipped  up  into  great 
fcholars,  who  are  for  ever  near,  but  can 
never  hope  to  arrive  at  a  right  underftanding. 
Thefe  men  are  the  fcandal  of  letters ;  yet  thefe 
generally  are  the  men,  to  whofe  lot  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  commonly  falls.  Befides, 
it  is  a  juft  obfervation,  that  a  boy,  who  will 
not  be  driven  to  letters  without  blows,  will 
never  be  brought  to  be  perfect  in  anything  by 
feverity,  or  rather  cruelty  :  for,  fuch  indig- 
nities do  necefTarily  make  a  great  or  a  good 
mind  worfe  ;  and  it  is  a  fad  change  for  a 
child,  to  lofe  of  its  virtue,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  knowledge  in  any  art  or  fcience  ; 

yet, 
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Chap,  yet,  as  a  certain  author juftly  refnarks,  <c  If 
III.  ic  any  child  be  of  fo  difingenious  a  nature, 
as  not  to  ftand  corrected  by  reproof,  he, 
like  the  very  word  of  Haves,  will  be  har- 
dened even  againft  blows  themfelves." 
It  would  be  melancholy  to  recount  how  ma- 
ny brave  and  noble  fpirits  have  been  broken^ 
and  how  many  others  have  run  from  fchool, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards,  whofe 
white  and  tender  hand  has  been  covered  with 
blood,  for,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  fmile, 
or  for  going  a  yard  out  of  the  bounds,  or  for 
writing  an  O  for  an  A,  or  an  N  for  a  U. 
And  it  will  be  no  hard  cenfure  to  fay,  that  it 
is  to  this  dreadful  practice  entirely,  that  we 
may  attribute  a  certain  hardinefs  and  feroci- 
ty,  which  fome  men,  though  bleffed  with  a 
liberal  education,  carry  about  them  in  all 
their  behaviour,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  lives.  And  it  is  a  home  remark  of 
fome  body,  "  That  to  be  bred  like  a  gen- 
"  tleman,  and  punifhed  like  a  malefa&or, 
c<  muft,  as  we  fee  it  does,  produce  that 
"  illiberal  faucinefs,  which  we  fee  fometimes 
<c  in  men  of  letters."     Therefore, 

The  method  I  propofe,  is  to  teach  youth 
at  the  fame  time,  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  things,  and  to  know  what  is  properly 
virtue.  That  whenever  they  read  the  lives 
and  aftions  of  fuch  men  as  have  been  fa- 
mous in  their  generation,    it  fhould  not  be 

thought 
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thought  enough  to  make  them  barely  under-  Ch  a  p. 
fland  Co  many  fentences  in  the  learned  Ian-  III. 
guages,  but  they  fhould  be  afked  their  opi- 
nion of  fuch  an  action  or  faying,  and  be 
obliged  to  give  their  reafons  why  they 
take  it  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  that  fo  they 
may  infenfibly  arrive  at  proper  notions  of 
courage,  temperance,  juftice>  and  honour. 
And  herein,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  how 
the  example  of  any  particular  perfon  is  re- 
commended to  them  in  grofs  -,  inftead  of 
which,  they  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
fuch  a  man,  though  great  in  fome  refpe&s^ 
was  weak  and  faulty  in  others  of  no  lefs  re- 
gard ;  left  a  boy,  being  dazzled  with  the 
luftre  of  a  great  character,  confounds  its 
beauties  with  its  blemifhes,  and  looks  upon 
even  the  faulty  parts  of  it  with  an  eye  of  ad- 
miration and  delight.  And,  again,  inftead 
of  a  theme,  or  copy  of  verfes,  which  are  the 
ufual  exercifes,  it  would  be  more  proper 
that  a  boy  fhould  be  tafked  once  of  twice  a 
week,  to  write  down  his  opinion  of  fuch  per- 
fons  and  things,  as  occur  to  him  in  the  authors 
he  reads  at  fchool  -y  that  he  fhould  difcant 
upon  the  aftions  of  UlyfTes  or  Achilles,  fhew 
wherein  they  excelled,  or  were  defective  ; 
cenfure  or  approve  any  particular  adion  -,  ob-* 
ferve  how  it  might  have  been  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfedion,  and  how  it  ex- 
ceeded or  fell  fhort  of  another  that  is  more 
virtuous  }  at  the  fame  time  marking  what  is 

moral 
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Chap,  moral  in  any  fpeech,    and  how  far  it  agrees 
III.    with  the  character  of  the  perfon  that  fpeak- 
,~7*vp--'eth.  Such  an  exercife  would  foon  ftrengthen 
beMon^ls  judgment  in  what  is  blameabk  or  praife- 
worthy,  and  give  him  an  early  feafoning  of 
moral  virtues  ;  becaufe  difcourfes  of  morali- 
ty, and  reflections  upon  human  nature,    are 
found  to  be  the  belt:  mean3  we  can  make  ufe 
of,  to  improve  our  minds,   and  gain  a  true 
knowledge  of  our  felves  ;  and,  confequent- 
}y,  to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the  vice,  ig- 
norance, and  prejudice,  which  naturally  cleave 
to  them. 

The  fetting  before  youth  the  infamous  or 
honourable  characters  of  their  contempora- 
ries, is  a  good  method  to  incline  them  to  any 
particular  virtue,  or  give  them  an  averfion  to* 
any  particular  vice  :  and,  by  hearing  the  ill 
report  it  brings  upon  others,  youth  is  often 
frighted  from  vicious  inclinations.  And  it 
was  with  this  noble  view,  fays  a  confidera- 
ble  author,  That  the  Perfian  children  went 
to  fchool,  and  employed  their  time  as  dili- 
gently in  learning  the  principles  of  juftice  and 
fobriety,  as  the  youth  in  other  Countries  did, 
to  acquire  the  moft  difficult  arts  and  fciences  : 
their  mailers  fpent  moft  part  of  the  day  in 
hearing  their  accufations  againft  each  other, 
whether  for  violence,  cheating,  flander,  or 
ingratitude  ;  and  taught  them  how  to 
give    judgment   againtt    thofe,    who    were 

found 
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found  to  be  any  ways  guilty  of  thofe  or  the  Chap. 
like  offences.  III. 

Then,  as  a  punifhment,  if  the  child  be  at  ^e^10n 
a  boarding-fchool,  I  would  recommend  it,  as  2* 
an  excellent  method  of  improvement,  that 
when  dinner  is  ready,  before  it  is  ferved  up, 
the  mafters  enquire  of  every  particular  fcho^ 
lar,  How  he  has  employed  his  time  fince 
fun-rifing.  And,  mould  it  be  found  out 
that  there  happens  to  be  any  one  among 
them,  who  cannot  make  it  appear  that  he 
has  employ'd  the  morning  to  advantage,  let 
him  be  immediately  excluded  from  the  com- 
pany, and  obliged  to  work,  while  the  reft  are 
refreshing  nature.  We  cannot  try  youth  too 
many  ways ;  nor  can  they  be  too  foon  taught 
the  principles  of  virtue  5  feeing  the  firft  im- 
preffions  made  on  the  mind,  are  always  the 
ftrongeft,  and  continue  the  longeft  time. 
There  is  hardly  any  virtue,  which  a  lad 
might  not  thus  learn  by  practice,  example, 
feafonable  admonition  and  punifhment  :  yet 
there  is  nothing  more  wanting  to  our  publick 
fchools,  than  that  the  mafters  of  them  fhould 
ufe  the  fame  care  in  fafhioning  the  manners 
of  their  fcholars,  as  in  forming  their  tongues 
to  the  learned  languages  3  as  I  have  already 
obferved. 

But,  before  I  conclude  this  fubje£t,  per- 
mit me  to  obferve,    that  as  the  greater  num- 
ber 
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CHAP.ber  of  all  degrees  and  conditions  have  their 
III.  education  in  polite  literature  at  the  univer- 
< — ^-7— 'fities,  the  errors,  which  fome  people  con- 
SeSiion  ceive  to  be  in  the  management  of  thofe  pub- 
2»  lick  nurferies,  are  no  other  wife  owing  to 
thofe  facred  repofitories  of  learning,  than  to 
the  calling  together  a  number  of  pupils,  of 
howfoever  different  ages,  views,  and  capa- 
cities, to  the  fame  lectures,  without  once 
confidering  the  impoffibility  for  a  delicate, 
tender  babe,  juft  wean'd  from  the  bofom  of 
his  mother,  indulged  in  all  the  impertinen- 
cies  of  his  heart's  defire,  to  be  equally  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  ledture  of  philofophy,  with 
a  hardy  ruffin  of  full  age,  who  has  been  oc- 
ciiionally  fcourged  through  fome  of  the  great 
fchools  ;  groaned  under  conftant  rebuke  and 
chaftifement,  and  maintained  a  ten  year's 
war  with  literature,  under  very  ftridt  and 
rugged  difcipline>  both  in  publick  and  pri- 
vate :  Or  to  the  pedantical  veneration  that  is 
maintained  at  their  fchools  for  greek  and  la- 
tin, which  puts  the  youth  upon  fuch  exer- 
cifes,  as  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming with  any  tolerable  advantage  to 
themfelves1:  fo  that  upon  all  emergencies,  they 
are  obliged  to  be  fuccoured  by  the  allowed 
wits  of  their  refpedtive  colleges,  not  with 
any  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  fuppofed  au- 
thor, but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  can  con- 
veniently throw  the  words  together.  This 
by  the  way  5  though  it  may  in  fome  degree 

help 
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help  to  account  for  that  moft  eftablifhed  error  Ch  a  p. 
of  our  univerfity-education,  namely,  the  gene-    III. 
ral  negledt  of  ail  the  little  qualifications  and  ac-<— ~v— -^ 
complifhments,  which  make  up  the  charac-  ^e^l0n 
ter  of  a  well-bred  man,  and  the  general  at-     2* 
tendon  to  what  is  called  deep  learning  -,  which* 
is  an  unpardonable  fault ;  becaufe  it  not  only 
puffs  a  man  up  with  a  contempt  of  all  the 
world,  but  it  debars  him  of  particular  ad- 
vantages,  which,  was  he  not  over-ruled  by 
a  fuppofition  of  his  own  great  learning,  he 
might  obtain :  therefore,  as  there  are  very 
few  bleffed  with  a  genius,  that  fhall  force 
fuccefs  by  the  ftrength  of  itfelf  alone,  and 
few  occasions  of  life,  that  require  the  aid  of 
fuch  a  genius,  the  vaft  majority  of  the  un- 
blefled  fouls  ought  to  ftore  themfelves  with 
fuch  acquifitions,  in  which  every  man  has 
capacity,    to  make  a  confiderable  progrefs, 
and  from  which  every  common  occafion  of 
life  may  reap  great  advantages ;  for  there 
may  be  methods  taken  to  make  learning  ad- 
vantagious  even  to  the  meaneft  capacities. 

Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  depreci- 
ate the  good  ftatutes  and  deep  learning  of 
thofe  places  of  found  knowledge,  and  inge- 
nuous education :  and  I  hope  all  the  learned 
will  forgive  me  what  is  faid  purely  for  their 
fervice,  and  tends  to  no  other  injury  againft 
them,  than  admonifhing  them  not  to  over- 
look fuch  little  mifmanagements  as  are  laid 

L  3  to 
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Chap,  to  their  charge,  and,  if  true,  rnu ft  every  day 
III.     defeat  their  great  excellencies  in  the  purfnit 

' — v~-^both  of  reputation,  fortune,  and  argument. 
beet ton  ^j^  j0^  wbich  the  commonwealth  fuffers, 
by  the  deftrudtion  or  wrong  education  of  its 
youth,  is  like  the  lofs,  which  the  year  would 
fuffer  by  the  definition  of  the  fpring ;  as 
it  in  a  manner,  ftarves  pofterity,  and  de- 
frauds our  country  of  thofe  perfons,  who, 
with  due  care,  might  make  an  eminent  fi- 
gure in  their  refpe&ive  ftations  in  church  and 
ftate. 

But  to  conclude  ;  it  would  be  a  great  blef- 
fing  had  we  a  fet  of  men,  polite  in  their 
behaviour  and  method  of  teaching,  who 
fliould  be  put  into  a  condition  of  being  above 
flattering  or  fearing  the  parents  of  thofe  they 
teach ;  for,  then  we  might  poffibly  fee  learn- 
ing become  a  pleafure,  and  children  delight- 
ing themfelves  in  that,  which  now  they  ab- 
hor for  receiving  it  upon  fuch  hard  terms : 
the  care  of  fuch  inflrudors  would  exclude 
all  pedants,  and  breed  none  to  learning,  who 
have  not  genius  for  fo  valuable  an  acqui- 
iition. 

The  great  end  of  education,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  our  prefent  being,  is  to  raife  our- 
felves  above  the  vulgar ;  but  what  is  in- 
tended by  the  vulgar,  is  not,  methinks,  un- 
derstood fo  well  as  it  ought  5  and  I  have  a 

quite 
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quite  different  idea  of  that  word  than  it  ufu-CH  a  p. 
ally  has  with  others.  For,  I  think  nothing  III. 
is  meaner  and  lefs  becoming  a  gentleman, ' — s-—* 
than  to  rank  a  man  among  the  vulgar,  ac-  ^e^on 
cording  to  the  condition  of  life  he  is  in,  and  2  • 
not  according  to  his  behaviour,  his  thoughts 
and  fentiments,  in  that  particular  ftation. 
A  wife  man  fhould  think  no  man  above  him 
or  below  him,  any  further  than  it  regards 
the  outward  order  or  difcipline  of  the  world : 
for,  if  we  take  too  great  an  idea  of  the  e- 
minence  of  our  fuperiors,  or  fubordinatioi* 
of  our  inferiors,  it  will  have  an  ill  effe<3: 
upon  our  behaviour  to  both  of  them :  and 
if  a  man  be  loaded  with  riches  and  honours, 
and  in  that  ftate  of  life  has  thoughts  and 
inclinations  below  the  meaneft  artificer  ;  fuch 
an  artificer,  who,  within  his  power,  is  good 
to  his  friends,  moderate  in  his  demands  for 
his  labour,  and  chearful  in  his  occupation, 
is  very  much  fuperior  to  him,  who  lives  for 
no  ether  end,  but  to  ferve  himfelf,  and  af- 
fumes  a  preference,  in  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions to  thofe,  who  adl  their  part  of  life  with 
much  more  grace  than  himfelf.  But  he, 
who  thinks  no  man  above  him,  but  for  his 
virtue ;  none  below  him,  but  for  his  vice ; 
can  never  be  obfequious  or  afluming  in  a 
wrong  place ;  he  will  frequently  emulate 
men  in  rank  below  him,  and  pity  thofe  a- 
fcove  him  whom  he  is  not  able  to  correft. 

L  4  There- 
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Chap.     Therefore  I  fay :   it  k  not  circumftance 
III.    of  life,  which  gives  us  place  3  but  our  be- 
*— ^T"^  haviour  in  that  circumftance  is  what  fhould 
Sett  ion  be  our  folid.  diftindion  and  fatisfadion:  nor 
2,9    tis  it  to  be  conlidered  among  the  adors,  who 
is  prince,  or  who  is  beggar ;  but  who  ads 
prince  or  beggar  beft  under  thofe  charaders. 
A  man   in  power,  who  can,  without  the 
ordinary  prepofleffions,  which  flop  the  way 
to  the  true  knowledge  and  fervice  of  man- 
kind, overlook  the  little  diftindions  of  for* 
tune,  raife  obfcure  merit,  and  difcountenance 
fuccefsful  indefert,    has,    in    the   minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel,  rather 
than  a  man  ;  and  for  as  much  as  he  is  the 
benefador,  he  is  above  the  reft  of  men  in 
the  higheft  charader  he  can  be.     This  fenfe 
of  mankind  fets  us  upon  3.  true  bafis  of  dif- 
tindion  ;  and  doubles  the  merit  of  fuch  as 
become  their  condition  of  life. 

Therefore  I  am  very  much  concerned, 
when  I  fee  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
quality,  fo  wholly  fet  upon  pleafures  and 
aiverfions,  that  they  negled  all  thofe  im~ 
provements  in  wifdom  and  knowledge,  which 
jnay  make  them  eafy  to  themfelves,  ufeful 
to  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  their  families. 
Is  it  not  deplorable,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  our  Britifh  youth  lofe  their  figure,  and 
grow  out  of  fafhion  by  that  time  they  are 
five  and  twenty  5  whofe  innocent  diverfions, 

which 
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which  exalted  the  fpirits,  and  produced  Chap. 
health  of  body,  indolence  of  mind,  and  re-  III. 
frefhing  {lumbers,  are  too  often  exchanged^ — v^-* 
for  criminal  delights,  which  fill  the  body  S^10** 
with  difeafes,  and  the  foul  with  anguifh? 
Or  that  they  fhould  abandon  the  grateful' 
employment  of  admiring  and  railing  them- 
felves  to  an  imitation  of  the  polite  ftile,  beau- 
tiful images,  and  noble  fentiments  of  ancient 
authors,  for  doggrel,  the  lucubrations  of 
paltry  new's-mongers,  and  that  fwarm  of 
vile  pamphlets,  which  corrupt  our  tafle, 
and  infeft  the  publick  againft  the  wholefome 
dictates  of  reafon  and  religion  ?  By  which 
means,  we  often  find  the  ideas  of  virtue, 
yhich  the  chara&ers  of  heroes  had  imprint- 
ed on  their  minds,  infenfibly  worn  out, 
and  they  come  to  be  influenced  by  the  near- 
er examples  of  degenerate  and  vicious  times : 
or  as  foon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amica- 
blenefs  of  the  young  man  wears  off,  they 
have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but 
lie  by,  the  reft  of  their  lives,  among  the 
lumber  and  refuge  of  the  fpecies.  But  if  it 
happens,  that  for  want  of  applying  them- 
felves  in  due  time,  to  the  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge, they  take  up  a  book  in  their  decli- 
ning years,  we  may  chance  meet  with  them 
at  three- fcore  grown  up  to  be  very  hopeful 
(chojars, 
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Chap.  The  greateft  men  of  antiquity  made  it 
III.  their  ambition  to  excel  all  their  contempora- 
*~""v" — 'ries  in  knowledge;  How  then  can  young 
section  men^  ^q  are  naturally  ambitious,  obferve 
this  emulation,  without  endeavouring  to  fol- 
low their  example  ?  Knowledge  is  that, 
which,  next  to  virtue,  truly  and  effentially 
raifes  one  man  above  another ;  it  finishes  one 
half  of  the  human  foul ;  and  makes  exiftence 
pleafant  to  us;  fills  the  mind  with  enter- 
taining views ;  and  adminifters  to  it  a  per- 
petual feries  of  pleafure.  It  gives  eafe  to  fo- 
litude,  and  gracefulnefs,  to  retirement ;  and 
it  fills  a  publick  Station  with  fuitable  abilities ; 
and  adds  a  luftre  to  thofe,  who  are  in  polk 
of  honour  and  diftinftion.  A  fuperior  capa- 
city for  bufinefs,  and  a  more  extenfivs  know- 
ledge, are  the  Steps,  by  which  a  new  man 
often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outShines  the 
reft  of  his  own  {landing.  But  when  men 
are  actually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  that  they  Should  fail  of  receiving  an 
additional  greatnefs,  if  they  take  care  to  ac- 
complish themfelves  for  it  by  a  learned  and 
virtuous  education.  I  therefore  earnestly  prefs 
thofe,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
to  labour  at  thofe  accomplishments,  which 
may  fet  off  their  perfons,  when  their  bloom 
is  gone ;  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for 
manhood,  and  the  decline  of  life.  In  a 
word,  let  the  youth  of  fifteen  be  drefling 

up 
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up  every  day  the  man  of  fifty  ;  or  to  con- Chap. 
fider  how  to  make  himfelf  venerable  at  three-     III. 

fcore  years  and  ten.  *^— v— 1 

SeElion 

But,  as  if  travelling  was  to  fupply  all  de-  -2 
ficiencies  in  nature  and  art,  and  were  the  one 
thing  needful  to  accomplifh  a  fine  gentle- 
man, nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  take  a 
lad  from  grammar  and  taw,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  fome  poor  fcholar,  who  is  willing 
to  be  banifhed  for  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and 
a  little  victuals,  fend  him  crying  and  fnivel- 
ing  through  France  and  Italy:  thus  whilft 
he  fhould  be  laying  the  folid  foundations  of 
knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  furnifhing  it 
with  juft  rules  to  direct  his  future  progrefs 
in  life,  under  fome  fkilful  matter  of  the 
art  of  jnftru&ion,  he  fpends  his  time,  as 
children  do  at  puppet- (hows,  and  with  much 
the  fame  advantage,  in  flaring  and  gaping 
at  an  amazing  variety  of  ftrange  things : 
ftrange  indeed  to  one,  who  is  not  prepared 
to  comprehend  the  reafons  and  meaning  of 
them  ! 

I  confefs,  fays  a  celebrated  author,  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  has  great  advantages  ; 
but  the  time  ufually  chofen  to  fend  young 
men  abroad,  is  I  think,  of  all  other,  that 
which  renders  them  leaft  capable  of  reap- 
ing thofe  advantages.  Thofe,  which  are 
propofed,  as  to  the  main  of  them,  may  be 

reduced 
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Chap. reduced  to  thefe  two 3  firft,  language ;  fecond- 
III.  ly,  an  improvement  in  wifdom  and  prudence, 
*■ — *~. — 'by  feeing  men,  and  converting  with  people 
Section  Qf  tempers,  cuftoms,  and  ways  of  living,  dif- 
7-  ferent  from  one  another ;  and  efpecially  from 
thofe  of  his  parilh  and  neighbourhood.  But 
from  fixteen  to  one  and  twenty,  which  is  the 
ordinary  time  of  travel,  men  are,  of  all  their 
lives,  the  leaft  fuited  to  thefe  improvements. 
The  time  therefore  I  fhould  think,  fays  he, 
the  fitteft  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be 
fent  abroad,  would  be  either  when  he  is 
younger,  under  a  tutor,  whom  he  might  be 
the  better  for  -,  or  when  he  is  fome  years  old- 
er, without  a  governour ;  when  he  is  of  age 
to  govern  himfelf,  and  make  obfervations  of 
what  he  finds  in  other  countries  worthy  his 
notice,  and  that  might  be  of  ufe  to  him  af- 
ter his  return  :  and  when  too,  being  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fafhions,  the 
natural  and  moral  advantages  anddefe&s  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  fomething  to  exchange 
with  thofe  abroad,  from  whofe  converfation 
he  hoped  to  reap  any  knowledge. 

Travel  certainly  is  the  beft  means  to  in- 
form us  in  what  particular's  the  cufloms  and 
policies  of  foreign  parts  excel  or  fall  fliort 
of  our  own ,  travel  teacheth  us  to  cafl  off 
fome  peculiarities  in  our  manners,  and  to 
wear  off  fuch  aukward  ftiffnefTes  and  affe&a*. 
tions  in  our  behaviour^  as  may  poflibly  have 

been 
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been  contracted  from  conftantly  aflbciatingCHAP. 

with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  ge-    III. 

neral,  and  mixed  converfation.  <— ~ v-~> 

Section 

Travel  is  propofed  alfo,  to  improve  our  2- 
tafte  of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  by  fee- 
ing the  places  where  they  lived,  and  of  which 
they  wrote  ;  to  compare  the  natural  face  of 
the  country,  with  the  defcriptions  they  have 
given  us,  and  to  obferve  how  well  the  pidture 
agrees  with  the  original.  And,  it  is  certain, 
if  gentlemen  travel  at  an  age  proper  for 
them,  during  the  courfe  of  their  voyages, 
their  accounts  to  their  friends,  and  after  their 
return  ;  their  difcourfes  and  converfations, 
will  have  in  them  fomething  above  what  we 
can  meet  with  from  thofe,  who  have  not  tra- 
velled. But,  to  wave  a  juft  obfervation,  that 
every  temper  and  genius  is  not  qualified  for 
this  way  of  improvement ;  that  men  may 
change  their  climate,  but  not  their  nature, 
and  that  a  man  that  goes  out  a  fool,  cannot 
ride  or  fail  himfelf  into  common  fenfe ;  our 
ordinary  method  of  fending  young  gentlemen 
to  travel  for  their  education,  is  highly  blame- 
able,  for  to  fet  out  with  it,  is  to  begin  where 
they  fhould  end. 

So  that  travel  is  really  the  laft  ftep  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  inftrudlion  of  youth :  None  of  thefe 
advantages  can  be  attained  by  one,  who  is  a 
meer  ftranger  to  the  cuftoms  and  policies  of 

his 
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Chap,  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  the 
III.  firft  principles  of  good  breeding  in  his  mind. 
^rTC^If  the  perfon  is  capable  of  drawing  jufl  con- 
bection  clufions  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things,  from  the  ruinous  alterations  time 
and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  fo  many 
palaces,  cities,  and  whole  countries,  which 
make  the  moft  illuftrious  figures  in  hiftory, 
fuch  a  tour  may,  in  a  good  meafure,  be  fub- 
fervient  to  morality.  But  this,  I  believe, 
you  will  hardly  think  thofe  to  be,  who  are 
fo  far  from  entering  into  the  fenie  and  fpirit 
of  the  ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet,  with 
any  exa&nefs,  underftand  their  language  : 
and  if  they  do  bring  home  with  them  any 
knowledge  of  the  places  and  people  they 
have  feen,  it  is  often  an  admiration  of  the 
worft  and  vaineft  pra&ices  they  met  with 
abroad  ;  retaining  a  relifh  and  memory  of 
thofe  things,  wherein  their  liberty  took  its 
firft  fwing,  rather  than  of  what  fhould  make 
them  better  and  wifer,  after  their  return  to 
their  native  country.  Nor  can  it  be  other- 
wife,  if  they  go  abroad  at  the  age  they  do 
under  the  care  of  another,  who  is  to  provide 
their  neceffaries,  and  make  their  obfervations 
for  them  -,  and  under  the  fhelter  and  pre- 
tence of  a  governour,  think  themfelves  ex- 
cufed  from  {landing  upon  their  own  legs,  or 
being  accountable  for  their  own  condudt. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,   that  they  very  feldom  trou- Chap. 
ble  themfelves  with  enquiries,    or  making    m. 
ufeful  obfervations,  but  turn  their  thoughts' — /— -> 
after  play  and  pleafure  ;  wherein  they  take  SeBion 
it  as  a  leffening  to  be  controlled  ;  and  feldom     2« 
trouble  themfelves  with  examining  the  de- 
figns,  obferving   the  addrefs,   and  confider- 
ing  the  arts,    tempers,    and  inclinations   of 
men   they  meet  with  ;    that  fo  they  may 
know  how  to  comport  themfelves  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  and  in  all  places. 

How  many  of  thefe,  who  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  travel,  return  with  little  more  than 
an  account  of  their  narrow  efcape  of  being 
drowned  at  fuch  a  place  ;  their  being  turn- 
ed over  in  a  chaife  at  another  place  ;  and, 
perchance,  fome  hazards  on  the  difcovery  of 
an  amour  ?  Men  of  this  folid  make,  are  not 
to  be  hurried  up  and  down  the  world,  for 
(if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  they  are  naturally  at 
their  wits  end  ;  and  it  is  an  impertinent  part 
to  difturb  their  repofe,  that  they  may  give 
you  only  an  hiftory  of  their  bodily  occurren- 
ces, which  is  all  they  are  capable  of  obfer- 
ving under  the  beft  of  tutors,  and  the  greateft 
advantages.  It  is,  therefore,  very  much  to 
be  confidered,  what  fenfe  a  perfon  has  of 
things,  when  he  is  fetting  out ;  and,  if  he 
then  knows  none  of  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance, but  by  their  clothes  and  faces,  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  that  his 

parents 
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Chap,  parents  fhould  keep  him  at  home,   and  take 
III.    care  to  marry  him>  and  fee  what  they  can 
*■ — ^7^  get  out  of  him  that  way  ;  for  there  is  a  cer- 
Seftion  tain  fort  of  men,  who  are  no  otherwife  to 
2-      be  regarded,  but  as  they  defcend  from  men  of 
1  confequence,  and  may  beget  fucceflbrs  as  va- 
luable as  their  anceflors.    But  to  return, 

Children,  when  they  have  got  pofleffion 
of  any  poor  creature,  are  apt  to  ufe  it  ill  : 
They  often  torment,  and  with  a  feeming 
kind  of  pleafure,  treat  very  roughly  young 
birds,  butterflies,  and  fuch  other  poor  a- 
nimals,  which  may  fall  into  their  hands  : 
We  fhould  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  de- 
flroying  of  any  thing  that  has  life,  meerly 
out  of  wantonnefs ;  yet  in  this  principle  chil- 
dren are  bred  up,  and  one  of  the  firft  plea- 
fures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of  in- 
Aiding  pain  upon  poor  animals :  Almoft  as 
foon  as  we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  ourfelves, 
we  make  it  our  fport  to  deprive  other  crea- 
tures of  it:  Which  temper,  I  think,  fhould 
be  watched  in  them  5  and,  if  they  incline  to 
any  fuch  cruelty,  they  fhould  be  checked, 
and  taught  the  contrary.  Becaufe  the  cuftom 
of  tormenting  and  killing  of  any  creature, 
may,  by  degrees,  harden  their  minds  even 
towards  men  :  And  they  who  delight  in  the 
fuffering  and  deftru&ion  of  inferior  creatures, 
will  not  be  apt  to  be  very  companionate,  or 
benign  to  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies,   for 

which 
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which  reafon,  I  believe,  butchers  are  excluded  Ch  a  p 
from  juries  of  life  and  death.     Therefore  let    III. 
children,  from  the  beginning,   be  bred  up  in  — ^-— 
an  abhorrence  of  killing,  or  tormenting,  %ny^e"l0n 
living  creature ;  and  be  taught  not  to  fpoil  or     2* 
deftroy  any  thing,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  pre- 
fervation  or  advantage  of  fome  other  more 
noble  and  deferving  creature. 

Mankind  are  no  lefs,  in  proportion,  ac- 
countable for  the  ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  o- 
ver  creatures  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than 
for  the  exercife  of  tyranny  over  one  another. 

By  how  much  the  more  entirely  the  in- 
feriour  creation  is  fubmitted  to  our  power, 
the  more  anfwerable  we  fhould  feem  for  our 
mifmanagement  of  it  ;  and,  the  rather,  as 
the  very  condition  of  nature  renders  thefe 
creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  recom- 
pence  in  another  life,  for  their  ill  treatment 
in  this  world.  It  is  a  hard,  but  juft  reflec- 
tion upon  human  nature  itfelf,  that  few 
people  take  delight  in  feeing  beafts  carefs  or 
play  together,  but  almoft  every  one  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  iee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  ano- 
ther. Thofe  noxious  animals,  which  have 
qualities  mod  powerful  to  injure  us,  natu- 
rally avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us, 
unlefs  provoked  or  neceffitated  by  hun- 
ger, or  fome  kind  of  diftrefs;  whereas 
man,    on   the  other  hand,    feeks  out   an<i 

purfues 
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Ch Ap.pinfues  even  the  mod  inoffenfive  animals, 
III.    on    purpofe    to    perfecute    and    to   deftroy 
' — *— ~ 'them  for  his  pleafure  only.     It  fhould  grieve 
section^  Engliflhman,     that    this  temper    is   be- 
2#     corne  almoft  a  diftinguifhing  character    of 
own  nation,  from  the  obfervation  which  is 
made  by  foreigners  on  our  beloved  paftimes, 
bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  fuch-like  bar- 
barities.   And  when  we  grow  up  to  men,  we 
have  another  fucceffion  of  fanguinary  fports  > 
in  particular,  hunting,  a  remain  of  the  gothick 
barbarity  :  and  we  muft  not  forget  the  fa- 
vage  compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs  upon 
ladies  of  quality,    who  are   prefent  at   the 
death  of  a  flag,  when  they  put  the  knife  in* 
to  their  hands,  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  help- 
lefs,  trembling,  and  weeping  animal ! 

Our  gluttony,  if  poflibfe,  is  more  inhu- 
man :  Lobfters  we  roaft  alive,  pigs  we  whip 
to  death,  fowls  we  fow  tip.  Thefe  are  tef- 
timonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury  !  I  know 
nothing  more  fhocking  or  horrid,  than  the 
profpedt  of  a  kitchen  covered  with  bloody 
and  filled  with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring 
in  tortures,  or  on  the  fpit  and  gridiron.  If 
we  kill  an  animal  for  our  provifion,  let  us  do 
it  with  the  meltings  of  companion,  and 
without  tormenting  it  to  fatisfy  a  cruel  tem- 
per and  voracious  appetite.  Such  human 
favages,  like  other  wild  beafts,  find  fnares 
and  poifon  in  the  provifions  of  life,  and  are 
aiUtted  by  their  appetite  to  their  utter  ruin. 

Never 
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Never   did   tyrant  exercife   more  voraciousCHAP. 
cruelties  than  our  very  children  :  a  black-     III. 
bird,  a  robin,  and  a  finch,  if  they  be  driven  v-^"v— -1 
into  a  cafement  by  ftrefs  of  weather*    and  ^e™wn 
feek  refuge  under  our  roof,  the  poor  creatures 
are  chafed  to  death  about  the  robm,  or  dri- 
ven into  the  jaws  of  a  blood-thirfty  cat  3  and 
even  in  their  greateft  afts  of  mercy,  our  boys 
{hall  either  clip  the  wings,  or  finge  the  tails* 
of  thefe  innocent  captives.     But  this  is  only 
the   foundation   of  thofe    human   cruelties*- 
which  naturally,  from  fuch  licentioufnefs  un- 
curbed, encreafe  with  their  years,  for  they  are 
immediately  backed  with  the  barbarity  of  a 
Shrove-tuefday-perfecution  ;  when,  to  pleafe 
young  mafter,  a  necelTary  domeftick,  and  in- 
nocent animal,    that  has  made   the  whole 
houfe  keep  good  hours,    and  called  up  the 
fervants  for  feveral  years  together,  is  tied  to 
a  ftake,    and  put  to  an  ignominious  death, 
who  has,    perhaps >  been  the  guardian  and 
proveditor  of  a  poor  family*  as  long  as  he 
Was  able  to  get  eggs  for  his  miftrefs.     Let 
us  confide^  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  cru- 
elty, to  put  a  living  creature  to  death  :  we 
at  lead   deftroy  a  foul,  that  has  fenfe  and 
perception.     A  cuftom,  which  makes  us  ap- 
pear barbarous  to  nations   much  more  rude 
and  unpolliihed   than  ourfelves.     There  can 
be  no  excufe  for  the  death  of  fo  many  in- 
nocent cocks,  bulls,  dogs,  and  bears,  as  have 
been  fet  together  by  the  ears,  or  died  untime- 
ly deaths,  only  to  divert  our  cruel  natures. 

There 
M  2 
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Chap.      There  is  certainly  a  degree  of  gratitude 
111.     owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  us;    as  for 

s — ^7— 'iuch  as  are  hurtful  or  noxious,  we  have  a. 
^>e^l0n  right  to  deftroy  them  ;  and  for  thofe  that 
are  neither  of  advantage  nor  prejudice  to  us, 
I  cannot  think  that  we  ought  to  deprive 
them  of  the  common  enjoyment  of  life. 
The  obligation  of  our  very  birth  is  to  prac- 
tice equity  and  juftice  to  our  own  fpecks  $  but 
humanity  may  be  extended  through  the 
whole  order  of  creatures,  even  to  the  mean- 
eft  :  fuch  actions  of  charity,  are  the  over- 
flowings of  a  mild  good-nature  on  all  below 
us,  even  as  God's  mercy  extends  over  all  his 
works.  So  it  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  well- 
natured  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horfes  and 
dogs,  not  only  in  expe&ation  of  their  labour, 
while  they  are  foals  and  whelps,  but  even 
when  their  old  age  has  made  them  incapa- 
ble of  ferving  him  in  their  former  capacity. 
Men  are  diftinguifhed  from  brutes  by  the 
virtues  of  tendernefs,  companion,  and  hu- 
manity, as  much  as  by  reafon  itfelf ;  fo  that 
it  would  be  the  greateft  reproach  to  a  nati- 
on, to  diftinguifh  itfelf  from  all  others,  by 
any  defed:  in  thefe  particular  virtues.  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  any  longer  expofe  ourfelves  by 
an  effufion  of  blood  ;  when  we  are  not  obliged 
to  flaughter  for  our  lately,  convenience,  or 
fuftenance  :  for  wThere  any  of  thefe  ends  are 
not  ferved  in  the  deftrudtion  of  a  living  crea- 
ture, 
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ture,  it  muft  be  pronounced  a  great  piece  of  Chap 
cruelty,  if  not  a  kind  of  murder  in  the  fight    III. 
of  God. 

All*  Let  us  revolve  in  our  imaginations, 
all  the  men  whom  we  have  ever  known  and 
converfed  with,  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
there  are  but  very  few,  who  have  not  ufed  their 
faculties  in  the  purfuit  of  what  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  acquire,  or  left  the  pofleflion  of 
what  they  might  have  been  matters  (at  their 
fetting  out)  to  fearch  for  it  where  it  was 
out  of  their  reach.  There  are  duties  proper 
for  every  ftation  of  life  ;  nor  ought  any  one 
to  think  himfelf  exempt  from  that  labour 
and  induftry  which  were  denounced  to  our 
firft  parents,  and  in  them  to  all  their  pofteri- 
ty,  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  true  that  thofe, 
who  are  determined  to  any  particular  kind 
of  bufinefs  by  choice,  are  more  happy  than 
thofe,  who  are  determined  by  neceflity  ;  but 
both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing 
on  fome  employment,  which  may  be  either 
ufeful  to  themfelves,  or  beneficial  to  their 
fellow  creature  ;  and  thofe,  whom  birth  or 
fortune  may  feem  to  make  fuch  an  applica- 
tion unneceffary,  ought  to  find  out  fome 
calling  or  profeffion  for  themfelves,  that  they 
may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  fpecies,  and 
be  the  only  ufelefs  parts  of  the  univerfe.  Be- 
fides,  the  unemployed  parts  of  life,  appear 
long  and  tedious  \  and  as  there  is  not  a  (ingle 

M  3  fcience, 
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Ch  AP.fcience,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not 

III.     furniili  a  man  with  bufinefs  for  life,    tho* 

«- — vr-^it  were  much  longer  than  it  is ;  fo  if  there 

Se&tojiyicxt  no  future  account  expedted  of  fpend- 

3*      ing  our  time,  the  immediate  inconvenience 

that  attends  a  life  of  idlenefs,  fhould  of  it- 

felf  be  perfuafion  enough  to  t}ie  men  of  fenfe, 

to  avoid  it  carefully. 

The  habit  of  floth  is  not  fo  foon  to  be 
conquered  as  that  of  vice  ;  for  floth  is  pre- 
ferred even  when  the  marj  is  fully  pofleffed 
of  himfelf,  and  fuhmitted  to  with  conftant 
deliberation  and  cool  thought ;  but  we  are 
driven  into  vice  generally  through  the  heat 
of  wine,  or  youth;  and  therefore,  confe- 
quently,  are  more  excufable  for  any  errors 
committed  during  the  deprivation  or  fufpen- 
aion,  than  in  the  poffeffion,  of  our  reafon. 
Vicious  appetites  are  in  time  deftroyed  by  the 
gratification  of  them  ;  but  a  well-ordered 
l\fc  of  floth,  receives  daily  ftrength  the  long- 
er it  is  continued.  And,  I  believe,  I  may 
fay  there  is  more  toil,  fatigue  and  uneafi- 
nefs  in  floth,  than  can  be  found  in  any  em- 
ployment a  man  will  ever  undertake.  But 
the  man,  that  applies  himfelf  to  books,  or 
bufinefs,  contracts  a  chearful  confidence  in 
all  his  undertakings,  from  the  daily  improve- 
ment of  his  knowledge  or  fortune,  inftead 
pf  giving  himfelf  up  to  melancholy. 

Spleen 
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Spleen   is   the   neceffary   confequence   ofCHAP. 
idlenefs,    and  direfts  him  inftantly   to    the    III. 
contemplation  of  his  health  or  circumftances,u- ^c^ 
which  muft  ever  be  found  extremely  bad^e"ton 
upon  thefe  melancholy  enquiries:  and  then     3* 
if  he  has  any  common   bufinefs  upon  his' 
hands,  numberlefs  objections  arife,  that  make 
the  difpatch  of  it  impoffible  by  one  under 
fuch  a  flothful  habit.     Yet  there  is  hardly 
any  one  perfon  without  fome  allay  of  idle- 
nefs, and  thoufands  fpend  more  time  in  an 
idle  uncertainty,  which  to  begin  firft  of  two 
affairs,  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
have  ended  both   of  them  ;    becaufe   they 
want  fome  neceffary   employment,    to   put 
their  fpirits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out 
of  their  lethargy  of  indolence  and  floth.    In- 
dolence is  a  ftream,   which  flows  flowly  on, 
but  yet  undermines  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue ;  this  rufl  of  the  mind  gives  a  tinc- 
ture of  its  nature  to  every  acflion   of  one's 
life,  and  leaves   no  difference  between   the 
greateft  genius  and  the  meaneft  underfland- 
ing. 


Neverthelefs,  fuch  is  the  infatuation  of 
many,  that  there  is  nothing  now-a-days  fo 
much  avoided,  as  a  folicitous  improvement 
of  every  part  of  time  ;  it  is  a  report  mull:  be 
fhun'd,  as  one  tenders  the  name  of  a  wit 
and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears  the  dread- 

M  4  ful 
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Ch  AP.ful  character  of  a  laborious  plodder  :  nothing 
III.    lies  upon  our  hands  with  fuch  uneafinefs, 
•7-*^ — ->nor  has  there  been  fo  many  devices  for  any 
section  one  thing,  as  to  make  it  Aide  away  imper- 
4-      ceptibly,    and   to   no   purpofe ;    unmindful 
~~  that  the  prefent  time  alone  is  ours,  the  fu- 
ture is  yet  unborn,  and  the  paft  is  dead,  and 
can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their  children) 
in  the  adlions  it  has  produced,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad  -y  and  fo  determine  our  weal 
or  woe.     And,    though   the  time  we  live 
ought  not  to  be  computed  by  the  number 
of  years,    but  by  the  ufe  which  has  been 
made   of  it^    to-morrow    is    ftill    the  fatal 
time,  when  all  is  to  be  rectified  :  to-morrow 
comes,  it  goes,  and  ftill  we  pleafe  ourfelves 
with  the  fhadow,  whilft  we  loofe  the  fub- 
ftance. 

1  V  •  Thus  we  confider  man,  as  Shorten- 
ing his  time  by  thinking  of  nothing,  or  but  a 
few  things :  but  we  view  him  on  the  beft 
fide,  when  he  lengthens  it,  by  employing  his 
thoughts  on  tnany  fubje<5ts,  or  by  entertain- 
ing a  quick  and  conftant  fucceffion  of  ideas. 
Moft  vices  and  follies  proceed  from  a  man's 
incapacity  of  entertaining  himfelf,  and  we 
are  generally  fools  in  company,  becaufe  we 
dare  not  be  wife  in  our  retirement.  This 
wifdom  is  to  be  acquired  by  learning,  which 
improves  in  us  what  nature  endowed  us 
with :    fo  that  learning  is  not  knowledge, 

but 
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but   rather  the  art  of  ufing   it:    it  forms  Chap. 
youth,  delights   old  age,  adorns  profperity,    \\\% 
and  foftens,  and  even  removes  ad verfity  j  en-^— v — -> 
tertains  at  home  ;  is  no  hinderance  abroad ;  SeSiton 
does  not  leave  us  at  night;    and  keeps  us     4« 
company  on  the  road,  and  in  our  moll  fo-f 
litary  and  retired  hours.    All  men,  both  the 
rude  and  polite,  think  and  conceive  things 
the  fame    way    (truth  being    eternally  the 
fame  to  all)  though  they  exprefs  them  very 
differently.     Men,  who  by  long  ftudy  and 
experience,  have  reduced  their  ideas  to  cer- 
tain claffes,  and  confider  things  in  general, 
as  they  are  abftrafted  from  particulars,  ex^ 
prefs  their  thoughts   after  a  more  concife, 
lively,  and  furprifing  manner  5  whereas  thofe, 
who  have  little  experience,   or  cannot  ab- 
ftradt,  deliver  their  fentiments  in  plain  de- 
fcriptions,  by  circumftances,    and  thofe  ob- 
servations, which  either  ftrike  upon  the  fenfes, 
or  are  the  firft  motions  of  the  mind :  the 
former  raifes  our  admiration  more ;  but  the 
latter  gives  more  pleafure,  and  fooths  us  more 
naturally  to  the  enjoyment. 

Though  fo  much  profit  may  not  be  reaped 
in  the  ftudy  of  letters,  and  if  pleafure  only 
be  found ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  this  im- 
provement of  the  mind  fhould  be  efteemed 
moil  humane  and  ingenious.  But,  as  in  all 
other  improvements  of  nature ;  fo  in  this, 
it  is  often  found,  ambition  carries  us  too 

far 
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Chap. far  in  our  own  favour,  and  deprives  us  of 
III.  the  real  benefit,  which  providence  had  pro- 
^-p^—^vided  for  us  thereby:  for,  we  frequently 
^e"tonhz2iV  of  men  fo  fond  of  learning,  as  almoft 
4*  to  loofe  their  religion.  Nothing  will  pafs 
with  our  men  of  wit  and  fenfe,  but  what 
is  agreeable  with  the  niceft  reafon  (learn- 
ing is  our  great  Diana)  and  every  man's 
reafon  is  his  own  underftanding:  for,  if  you 
examine  them  thoroughly,  thefe  mighty 
pretenders  to  fuperior  knowledge  have  no 
truer  grounds  to  go  upon  than  other  men  $ 
only  they  affed:  a  liberty  of  judging  ac- 
cording to  themfelves,  and  (if  they  could 
be  allowed  it)  of  making  their  own  judg- 
ment a  ftandard  for  all  the  world  ;  and 
they  plead  for  right  reafon,  by  which  they 
mean  their  own,  and  talk  of  a  reafonable 
religion,  whilft  their  own  falfe  notions  are 
miftaken  for  it ;  fcarce  any  being  willing  to 
own  the  weaknefs  of  his  underftanding, 
which  fprings  from  the  fame  corrupt  foun- 
tain, as  the  human  will :  for  the  fame  caufe, 
that  has  derived  contagion  upon  the  will,  has 
fpread  darknefs  upon  the  underftanding ; 
#nd  though  men  may  pleafe  themfelves  with 
an  opinion  of  their  own  wifdom,  it  is  plain 
the  wifeft  men  know  little,  and  they  ufu- 
ally  fee  leaft,  and  are  only  wife  for  want  of 
thinking,  that  are  fulleft,  and  boaft  the 
higheft  of  themfelves.  So  that  the  ftate  of 
learning  is  fo  far  from  perfection,  and  much 

farther 
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farther  from    being  the  fubjedt  of  oftenta-CHAP% 
tion,    that  it  ought  to   teach   us  modefty,    JH. 
and  humility  y  becaufe  other  wife,  learning,  < — •— . J 
like  travelling,  and  all  other  methods  of  im-  Seftion 
provement,  as  it  finifhes  a  man  of  good  fenfe,     4« 
fo  it  makes  a  filly  man  ten  thoufand  times' 
more  infufferable,    by  fupplying  variety  of 
matter  to  his  impertinence,  and  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  abounding  in  abfurdities, 
which  he  will  never  be  able  to  furmount. 

It  is  neceflary  to  the  attaining  of  know- 
ledge, that  languages  fhould  be  kept  clear 
and  open  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  channels  by 
which  mod  of  our  learning  is  conveyed. 
If  the  flreams  in  theie  run  muddy,  or  are 
corrupted,  all  the  knowledge  that  is  con- 
veyed by  them  muft  be  obfcure  :  words  at 
the  befl  are  not  very  certain  figns  of  things  i 
they  are  liable  to  ambiguity,  and  under  that 
ambiguity  are  often  fubjed:  to  very  different 
meanings  :  fo  therefore  their  ftridt  meaning 
is  to  be  obferved  in  matters  of  fcience ;  nor 
can  we  miftake  a  word  without  lofing  the 
notion  :  yet,  as  languages  are  capable  of 
improvement,  miftakes  of  this  kind  cannot 
well  be  avoided  -y  and,  as  from  neceffity  men 
were  put  upon  improving  fpeech ;  fo  par- 
ticularly,  as  arts  encreafed,  languages  grew 
up  with  them,  and  men  were  put  upon  coin- 
ing new  words,  to  exprefs  the  new  idea$ 
they   had  of  things,    from   time  to  time. 

Therefore 
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Chap. Therefore,  learning  would  be  a  much  eafier 
III.    thing,  than  it  now  is,  were  there  but  one 
^— v^— '  language  in  the   world.     Men  might  then 
Setfion  immediately  apply  to  things  ;  whereas  now, 
4*     a  great  part  of  our  time  is  fpent  in  words,  and 
that  with  fo  little  advantage,   that  we  often 
blunt  the  edge  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
by  dealing  with  fuch  rough  and    unpleafant 
tools :    for,  though  fome  men  may  be  apt 
to  over-value  the  tongues,  and  think  they 
have  made  a  conliderable  progrefs  in  learn- 
ing, when  they  have  once  overcome  thefe  5 
yet,  in  reality,    they  can  have  no  internal 
worth. 

I  fay,  words  are  always  in  flux,  ebbing 
and  flowing,  and  have  fcarce  any  fixed  pe- 
riod :  they,  like  other  things,  are  fubjedt  to 
the  common  fate  of  viciffitude  and  change : 
for,  being  governed  bycuftom,  which  itielf 
depends  upon  the  humour  of  the  people, 
one  of  the  moil  unconftant  things  in  the 
world,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  it  fhould  be 
otherwife.  No  prince  ever  could  give  laws  to 
thefe  ;  and  men  may  underftand  twenty  lan- 
guages without  being  the  wifer,  unlefs  they 
attend  to  the  things  that  they  deliver.  It  is 
for  this  end  that  they  are  to  be  learnt  -,  and  it 
is  the  hard  condition  of  learning,  that  in 
this  refpecT:,  it  cannot  be  without  them ; 
this  labour  muft  neceffarily  be  devoured  in 
our  way  to  knowledge,   and  every  man  muft 

dig 
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dig  in  this  mine,  that  hopes  to  bemafterCHAP, 
of  the  treafure  it  conceals  ;  much  drofs  is  to    III. 
be  feparated,     and  many  difficulties  to  be1--^*- 
overcome,    before  we  can  poffefs   the  xv&       tm 
fpecie.  4* 

Thus,  as  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ac- 
quifition  of  languages  is  the  leaft  of  educa- 
tion, and,  of  all  others,  the  moft  dry  and 
painful  occupation,  there  muft  be  fome- 
thing  further  propofed,  or  a  wife  man  would 
never  engage  in  it.  And,  indeed,  the  very 
reafon  of  the  thing  plainly  intimates,  that 
the  motive,  which  firft  drew  men  to  affed: 
a  knowledge  in  dead  tongues  or  languages, 
was,  that  they  looked  on  them  as  means  to 
convey  more  ufeful  and  entertaining  know- 
ledge into  their  underftanding  :  therefore  one, 
who  knows  how  much  virtue,  and  a  well- 
temper'd  foul  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  fort  of 
learning  or  language,  makes  it  his  chief  bu- 
finefs  to  form  the  mind  of  his  fcholars,  and 
gives  them  a  right  turn  and  inclination  ; 
which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  reft  fhould 
be  wanting,  would  produce  all  the  reft  in 
due  rime  :  and  which,  if  it  be  not  got  and 
fettled,  fo  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  ha- 
bits, all  the  other  accomplishments  of  edu- 
cation will  be  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  make  the 
worfe  or  more  dangerous  perfons.  He  there- 
fore that  takes  on  him  the  charge  of  bringing 
tip  young  men,  efpecially  young  gentlemen, 

fhould 
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Chap,  fhould  have  fomething  more  in  him  than  la- 

III.    tin,    more  than  even  a  knowledge  in  the 

*~-~*~*J  liberal  fciences  :    he  fhould  be  a  perfon  of 

^^^eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  and  with  good 

4-      fenfe,  have   good  humour,   and  the  fkill  to 

'carry  himfelf  With  gravity,  eafe,  and  kindnefs, 

in  a  conflant  converfation  with  his  pupils  *. 

The  greateft  men  have  not  thought  grafh- 
mer  beneath  their  care  ;  yet  to  pretend  to 
fix  the  analogy  of  words,  or  to  reduce  all 
under  ftridt  rule,  is  to  fet  bounds  where  they 
Were  never  known,  and  to  find  a  reafon, 
that  was  never  intended  ;  grammar  being  in- 
vented only  as  a  help,  and  not  framed  ori- 
ginally as  an  immutable  rule  :  fo  we  muft 
fuit  it  to  our  bufinefs  as  well  as  we  can  $  but 
are  not  to  expedt  it  fhould  be  uniform,  and 
not  liable  to  many  exceptions,  in  the  courfe 
of  our  fludies. 

For,  thofewhofebufinefs  is  to  be  done  with 
their  tongues,  and  with  their  pens,  it  is  conve- 
nient, if  not  necefTary,  that  they  fhould  fpeak 
and  write  properly  and  correftly,  whereby  they 
may  let  their  thoughts  more  eafily*  and  with 
greater  imprefiion  and  authority,  into  the 
minds  of  other  men.  It  is  upon  this  account, 
that  a,ny  fort  of  fpeaking,  fo  as  will  make 
him  be  underftood,  is  not  thought  enough 
for  a  genteel  education.     A  gentleman  ought 


*  See  the  qualifications  of  a  tutor,  page  I35. 

to 
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to  ftudy  grammar,    amongfl:  the  other  helpsCHAj\ 
of  fpeaking   well,  that  he  may  underftand    IIL 
nicely,  and  fpeak  properly,  without  (hocking  y~~0mgTm* 
the  ears  of  thofe  he  fpeaketh  to,  with  {ole-*^*9* 
cifms  and  offenfive  Irregularities,  which  can't   j4~ 
fo  well  be  performed  without  propriety  and 
grammatical  exaftnefs ;  the  want  of  which  is 
thought  very  mifbecoming  one  of  that  rank, 
and  ufually  draws  upon  thofe,  who  are  guilty 
of  fuch  faults,  the  cenfure  of  having  had  a 
lower  breeding,  and  to  have  kept  worfe  com- 
pany, than  fuits  with  their  quality  and  birth. 

Rhetorick  inftru&s  us  how  to  fpeak  ele- 
gantly, by  adding  beauty  to  that  language, 
that  before  was  naked  and  only  grammatical- 
ly true.     But  if  we  would  diftinguifh  nicely; 
there  is  a  difference  betwixt  rhetorick  and 
eloquence,     the   one  lays   down  rules,    the 
other  pra&ifes  them ;  and  a  man  may  be  a 
very  good  rhetorician,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time,  a  mean  orator :  becaufe  an  orator  muil 
have  a  flowing  invention  to  furnifh  him  with 
ideas  ;  a  ftrong  imagination  to  imprefs  them  -, 
a  happy  memory  to  retain  them  ;    and  a 
true  judgment  to  difpofe  them  in  their  due 
rank  and  order:    his  knowledge  of  things 
muft  not  only    be   general,    but   he   muft 
have  fkill  in  adorning  them ;  he  muft  have 
the  greateft  art,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time, 
the  fkill  to  conceal  it.     For,  whenever  art 
appears,  it  lofeth  its  effedt,  and  nothing  can 

pleafe, 
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CHAP.pleafe>  much  lefs  perfuade,  but  what  is  na- 
III.    tural  and  unaffected. 

Seffion       According  to  different  fubjeCts,  men  think 
4-      differently  ;  anger,  fury,  and  the  rough  paf- 
1  lions,  awaken  ftrong  thoughts :   glory,  gran- 
deur,   power,   raife   great    thoughts :    love, 
melancholy,    follitude,  and  whatever  gently 
touches  the  foul,  infpires  eafy  thoughts.  Some 
of  thefe  thoughts  may  be  fet  off  by  ftyle 
and  ornament  of  fpeech  ;  and  others  give  the 
foul  more  pleafing  emotions,  the  more  (im- 
ply they  are  conceived,  and  the  more  clearly 
they  are  expreffed  ,  and  the  figures  of  ftyle, 
added  to  them,  ferve  only  to  hide  a  beauty  ; 
however  gracefully  they  are  put  on  ;  and  are 
thrown  away,  like  paint  upon  a  fine  com- 
plexion, to  its  decay  and  ruin.     Here  then 
lies  the  fkill  of  the  orator,  where  not  only 
livelinefs  of  fancy  is  requifite  to  exhibit  a 
great   variety  of  images ;    but  alfo  nicenefs 
of  judgment  to  call  out  thofe,  which,  with- 
out the  advantage  of  foreign  art,   will  fhine 
by  their  own  intrinfick  beauty  and  comeli- 
nefs.     Whatfoever  feems  to  demand  labour 
being  rejected  by  thefe  means ;   that  only, 
which  appears  to  be  eafy  and  natural,   will 
come   in  ;  and  fo  art  will  be   hid  by  art, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  eloquence.    Deep 
reflections  are  made  bv  an  head  undifturbed  ; 
and  points  of  wit  and  fancy  are  the  work  of 
an  heart  at  eafe,    The  moft  external  things 

are 
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are  neceflary  to  fuch  a  one's  accomplilliment  ;Ch  a  p. 
we  muft   not  only  have  eloquence  in  our    III. 
words,    but  like  wife  in  our  looks  $    decent1- — ^7— > 
motions,  and  an  air   of  perfuafion,    and  zSe&ion 
graceful  adtion  and  pronunciation,  are  great     4« 
recommendations  in  an  orator.  How  blame-' 
able  then  is  that  common  eloquence,  which 
ufually  cheats  the  underftanding,  deceives  us 
with   appearances,    inftead   of  thingSj    and 
makes  us  think  that  we  fee  reafon,  whilft  it 
is  only  tickling  our  fenfes,  and  whofe  ftrong- 
eft  proofs  often  confift  in  no  more  than  an  ar- 
tificial turn  of  words,    and  beautiful  expreffi- 
ons,  which,  if  unravelled,  its  ftrength  is  gone> 
and  the  reafon  is  utterly  debafed. 

And  how  unworthy  of  the  name  are  thole 
orators,  who  ftand  ftock  (till,  and,  like 
fpeaking  ftatues,  let  their  words  flow  from 
them  in  a  fmooth  continued  ftream,  with- 
out thofe  {trainings  of  the  voice,  motions  of 
the  body,  and  majefty  of  the  hand,  which 
are  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  :  though  their  zeal  breaks 
out  in  the  fineft  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not 
able  to  ftir  a  limb  about  them*  Thus,  as 
the  fuccefs,  the  orations  of  the  ancients  met 
with,  appears  chiefly  owing  to  the  life  and 
graceful  manner  with  which  they  were  reac- 
ted ;  fo  thofe  of  latter  times  feem  to  have 
failed  of  fuccefs,  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becaufe  the  orator  is  not  in  a  condition  to 

fet 
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CHAP.fet  it  off  with  thofe  ornaments  of  eloquence: 
III.    and  though  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  artful 

V"£~V~TJ found  will  with  the  crowd  prevail,  even 
/<9^more  thanfenfe,  yet  thofe,  who  are  mafters 
4*^  of  both,  will  ever  gain  the  admiration  of 
all  their  hearers  :  for,  the  fenfation  of  the 
head  and  heart  being  caufed  in  each  of  thefe 
parts  by  the  outward  organs  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  that,  therefore,  which  is  conveyed  to 
the  underftanding  and  paffions  by  only  one, 
will  not  affedt  us  fo  much,  as  that  which  is 
tranfmitted  through  both  thefe  organs.  Con- 
fequently,  proper  geftures,  and  vehement  ex- 
ertions of  the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  ftu- 
died  by  a  publick  orator  ;  they,  being  a  kind 
of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  enforce  eve- 
ry thing  he  fays,  with  weak  hearers,  better 
than  the  ftrongeft  arguments  j  they  keep  the 
audience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to 
what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  {hew  the  fpeaker  is  in  earneft,  and 
affedted  himfelf  with  what  he  fo  paffionately 
recommends  to  their  practice  or  approbati- 
on. There  is  no  man  but  muft  himfelf  ex- 
prefs  feme  concern  and  affedtion  in  deliver- 
ing his  difcourfe,  if  he  expedts  his  auditory 
fhould  intereft  themfelves  in  what  he  fays. 
But,  as  too  little  adtion  is  cold,  fo  too  much 
is  fulfome.  Let  not  any  one  think  himfelf 
an  accomplifhed  fpeaker,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon,  than  becaufe .  he  can  be  loud  and  noify. 
And  though  I  fay  that  it  is  the  firft  rule  in 
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oratory,    for  a  man  to  appear  fuch  as  he  Chap. 
would    perfaade  others  to  be  ;    becaufe,   if    III. 
there  be  a  deficiency  in   the  fpeaker,    there'— 's/mymJ 
will  not  be  a  fufficient  attention  and  regard  ^e^l0n 
paid  to  the  thing  fpoken  :  yet  I  would  not      4« 
be  thought  to  recommend  harfh  and  irregu- 
lar founds  for  harmony,    nor  thumping  the 
cufhion  for  oratory  and  eloquence,  and  found 
reafon. 

BefideSj  an  orator  fhould  be  naturally  blef- 
fed  with  the  feveral  organs  of  fpeech  j  the 
tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nofe,  the 
palate,  the  wind-pipe,  and  alfo  an  undaunted 
fore-head,  are  neceffary  qualifications  to  fet 
off  publick  orations :  for,  it  is  impoffible  that 
a  perfon  fhould  exert  himfelf  to  advantage  in 
an  affembly,  who  has  any  natural  impedi- 
ment, or  lies  under  too  great  oppreffions  of 
modefty.  Thus,  many  a  brave  fellow,  who 
has  put  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field,  has 
been  in  the  utmoft  diforder  upon  making  a 
fpeech  before  a  body  of  his  friends. 

Yet,  although  an  excefs  of  modefty  ob- 
flrudts  the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for 
its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is  thought 
fo  requifite  to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians 
have  recommended  it  to  their  difciples,  as 
a  particular  in  their  art.  Meer  bafhfulnefs 
without  merit,  is  auk  ward;  and  merit  with- 
out   modefty,     is    infolent.     Modeft    merit 

has 
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Chap. has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance  ;   and  the 
III.    modefty,  which  is  juft  and  reafonable, does  not 
<*-— v-^only  recommend  eloquence,  but  fets  off  every 
Seaion  great   talent  which  a  man  can  be  poffefled 
4-      of.     It  heightens  all  the  virtues  which  it  ac- 
companies, and,  like  the  fhades  in  paintings, 
it  raifes  and  rounds  every  figure,  and  makes 
the  colours  more  beautiful,  though   not  fo 
glaring  as  they  would  be  in  a  more  bold  and 
adventurous  fpeaker  :  becaufe,  as  it  is  a  kind 
of  deference,   which  is  due  to  a  great  aflem- 
bly,  it  feldom  fails  to  raife  a   benevolence 
in  the  audience  towards  the   perfon,    who 
ipeaks.     So  that  the  whole  art  feems  to  be 
refolved  into  that  one  motive  of  fpeaking, 
Jincerity  in  the  intention :  for,    the  graceful 
manner,    the  apt  gefture,    and  the  affumed 
concern,  though  ornamental,    are  impotent 
helps    to  perfuafion,  in  comparifon  of  the 
honefl  countenance  of  him,   who  (hews  that 
his  heart  and  tongue  go  together. 

It  is  not  only  an  ornament  to  fpeak  well ; 
but  it  is  as  praife- worthy  to  write  well ;  in- 
iomuch,  that  the  fine  tafte  has  been  recom- 
mended, as  the  utmoft  perfection  of  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  This  metaphor,  in 
moft  languages,  is  made  ufe  of,  to  exprefs 
that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  diftinguifhes 
all  the  moft  concealed  faults,  and  niceft  per- 
fections in  writing.  By  this  we  diftinguifh 
the  eloquent  from  the  infipid,  and  are  able 

to 
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to  improve  both  under  irregular  and  metho-CHAP. 
dical  writers.     Irregularity  is  only  fupporta-    III. 
ble  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who,—-v*' 
are  often  too  full  to  be  exadt,  and  therefore  Se$™n 
chufe  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps      4« 
before  the  reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains' 
of  ftringing  them.     But  method  is   fo  far 
preferable,  as  it  is  of  advantage  to  a  work, 
both  in  refpe<5t  to  the  reader  and  writer.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  help  to  invention ;  for,  when 
a  man  has  planned  his  difcourfe,  he  finds  a 
great    many  thoughts   rifing  out   of  every 
head,  that  do  not  offer  themfelves  upon  the 
general  furvey  of  a  fubjed: ;  and  his  thoughts 
at  the  fame  time  better  difcover  their  drift 
and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
proper   lights,    and  follow  one  another  in  a 
regular  feries,  than  when  they  are  thrown  to- 
gether without  connection  and  order. 

By  the  fame  tafte  it  is  found,  that  wit 
and  fine  writing  do  not  confift  fo  much  in 
advancing  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving 
an  agreeable  turn  to  things  that  are  known  ; 
for,  it  is  impoilible  for  us,  who  live  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  make  obferva- 
tions  in  criticifm,  morality,  or  in  any  art  or 
fcience,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon 
by  fome  other  before  :  and,  therefore,  we 
have  little  elfe  left  us,  but  to  reprefent  the 
common  knk  of  mankind  in  more  ftrong, 
more  beautiful,    or  more,  uncommon  lights, 
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Chap. than  our  fore- fathers  have  done  ;  or  at  leaft, 
III.    in  a  tafte  more  fuitable  to  the  complexion 
«-— vr-^or  temper  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.     It 
Seaion  introduceth  into  our  ftyle,    that   fimplicity 
4*     which  is  the   beft  and  trueft  ornament   of 
moft   things  in  life,  which  the  politeft  ages 
always  aimed  at  in  their  buildings,  and  drefs, 
as  well  as  in  their  productions  of  wit :  for,  it  is 
manifeft,  that  all  new  affected  words,  whe- 
ther borrowed  from  the  court,   the  town,  or 
the  theatre,  are  the'firft  perifhing  parts  in 
any  language  :  they  are  often  either  not  to 
be  underftood,  or  appear  perfe&ly  ridiculous 
or  obfolete.     And 

Above  all,  an  author  of  this  tafte  is  con- 
fcientioufly  jealous  of  his  pen,  and  ever  care- 
ful never  to  commit  any  thing  to  print,  that 
may  corrupt  pofterity,  and  poifon  the  minds 
of  men  with  vice  and  error.  Great  wits, 
who~  employ  their  pen  in  propagating  im- 
morality, and  feafoning  vicious  fentiments 
with  wit  and  humour,  are  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  the  pefls  of  fociety,  and  the  enemies 
of  mankind  in  general :  they  leave  books 
behind  them  (as  it  is  faid  of  thofe,  who  die 
in  diftempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  towards 
their  own  fpecies)  to  fcatter  infection  and  de- 
ftroy  their  pofterity. 

They,  who  arrive  at  an  academical  or 
univeriity-education,    are  generally   initiated 

to 
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to  a  courfe  of  philofophy  by  the  art  of  lo-  Chap. 
gick,  which,  in  the  modern  phrafe,  is  called    III. 
the  art  of  thinking,  defigned  for  a  help  or' — y — -* 
inftrument  of  reafon.     For  we,  whofe  un-  SeSiton 
derftandings  are  fhort,  are  obliged  to  colledl     4' 
one   thing  from  another,  and  in  that  procefs 
we  feek  out  our  proper  mediums,  and  call  in 
all  other  helps  that  may  be  fubfervient   to 
reafon.     But 

The  fcholaftick  method  of  teaching  this 
great  art,  is  attended  with  great  defedts  in 
itfelf,  and  with  many  difadvantages  to  the. 
learner :  for,  notwithftanding  logick  is  pro- 
perly reduceable  to  the  four  principal  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  it  is  now  in  effed:  con- 
fined to  the  art  of  fyllogizing.  Yet,  who- 
foever  confiders  the  nature  of  a  fyllogifm, 
in  how  many  things  it  may  be  falfe  in  the 
matter,  and  peccant  in  form  ;  that  not  only 
the  terms  and  propofuions  muft  anfwer  to 
one  another,  but  muft  be  adapted  to  the  no- 
tions of  things ;  and  that  thefe  two  are  hard 
to  be  connected  whilft  a  very  little  flip  in 
a  propofition,  or  ambiguity  in  a  word,  can 
fpoil  the  fyllogifm  5  will  have  a  lefs  opinion 
of  its  conclufivenefs,  and  will  find  it  a  hard 
thing  to  bind  any  fyllogifm  fo  clofe  upon 
the  mind,  as  not  to  be  evaded,  under  fome 
plaufible  diftinftion  of  a  crafty  fophifter. 
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Chap.  Therefore  as  I  have  feldom  or  never  ob- 
III.  ferved  any  one  to  excel  in  the  (kill  of  rea- 
*■ — *'^*-;foning  well,  and  the  art  of  thinking;  by 
section  ftudying  thofe  rules  only,  which  are  com- 
4«  rnonly  taught  under  that  name;  and  being 
thoroughly  convinced  from  reafon  and  prac-^ 
tice,  that  right  reafoning  is  not  founded  on- 
ly upon  predicaments  and  predicables,  nor 
confifteth  merely  in  talking  in  mode  and  fi- 
gure, which  are  no  more  than  formalities ; 
I  would  recommend  the  reading  of  fuch  au- 
thors, who  have  the  univeifal  applaufe  for 
found  reafon,  who  trifle  not  with  an  argu- 
ment in  quibbles,  nor  ever  contend  for 
victory  inftead  of  confirming  the  truth.  And 
from  impartial  and  long  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience, I  dare  pronounce,  that,  whoever 
is  bred  up  only  in  the  art  and  formality  of 
difputing,  inftead  of  an  able  man,  he  will 
commence  an  infignificant  wrangler,  felf. 
opinionated  in  converfation,  and  taking  plea- 
fure  in  contradidting  others :  Or,  which  is 
more  blameable,  queftioning  every  thing ; 
and  at  laft  thinking  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  truth  to  be  fought  for,  but  only 
vi&ory,  in  all  difputes :  which  is  moil:  un- 
becoming a  gentleman,  and  difingenuous  in 
any  one  that  bears  the  name  of  a  rational 
creature;  who  fhould  always  be  open  to 
conviction,  and  ready  to  yield  to  plain  and 
folid  reafqn. 

Moral 
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Moral  philofophy  has  a  diredl  reference  Chap. 
to  human  adtions,  points  out  our  duty,  and    III. 
regulates  our  condudt  j  and  therefore  is  ufu-^-- "v— * 
ally  defigned  the  art  of  living  well,  or  of  ^e^l0n 
living  virtuoufly,  in  order  to  work  out  our     4- 
real  and  beft  happinefs.     Yet,  although,  as 
an  ingenious  author  obferves,   morality  may 
be  conlidered  two  ways,  as  an  habit,  or  a 
rule,  either  as  it  is  in  us,  or  as  an  art  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  a  dodrine  of  manners  j 
in  both  refpe&s  it  is  very  imperfedt,  if  con- 
fidered  only  in  its  own  flrength,  and  with- 
out the  affiflances  of  revelation  $  philofophy 
being  as  unable  to  give  rules,  as  nature  is  to 
pradlife  them  without  God's  efpecial  affift- 
ance.     A  truth,  of  which,  mod  of  the  phi- 
lofophers,    and   fame   of  grofler  capacities, 
were  fenfible ;  they  were  fo  far  bewildred  in 
their  fearch  after  happinefs,  as  to  be  able  to 
perceive  their  own  wandrings,  and  could  feel 
the  diforders  of  their  nature :   but  how  to 
return  into  the  way,  or  remedy  thefe  difor- 
ders, was  beyond  their  power,  as  being  ig- 
norant of  the  law  of  God, 

We  are  imperfect  beings,  we  cannot  al- 
ways fuppofe  ourfelves  competent  judges  of 
what  is  right :  and  therefore  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  common  prudence,  it  would  be  fit 
and  reafonable,  not  fo  much  to  read  fyftems 
of  ethicks,   or  to  feek  virtue  by  rule  5.   as, 
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Chap. to  take  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  for  our 

III.    guide,  in  fuch  manner,  as  God  has  vouch- 

«- — N/^—'fafed  to  reveal  his  divine  will. 
ScBion 

Hence,  though  morality  may  have  been 
very  imperfect  amongft  the  philofophers,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  otherwife  with  us ; 
who  have  better  light  and  a  furer  rule  for  our 
dire&ion,  than  they  had.  It  is  true,  it  is 
fo,  whilft  we  keep  to  our  rule,  but  when 
we  forfake  that,  we  (hall  go  a-ftray  as  they 
have  done  before  us.  Reafon  is  a  proper 
guide  in  our  enquiries,  and  is  to  be  followed, 
where  it  keeps  within  its  fphere  ;  but  fhining 
only  dimly,  it  muft  borrow  rays  from  the 
fountain  of  light  3  and  muft  always  aft  fub- 
ordinately  to  the  revelation  of  God's  will : 
for,  if  once  it  croffeth  that,  it  is  out  of  its 
fphere,  and  indeed  contradicts  its  own  light ; 
nothing  being  more  reafonable  than  to  be- 
lieve a  revelation,  grounded  upon  God's  ve- 
racity, without  which  even  reafon  itfelf  will 
be  often  doubting.  That  whatfoever  God 
(who  is  truth  itfelf)  reveals,  is  true,  and  is  as 
fure  and  evident  a  proposition,  as  any  we  can 
think  of  -y  its  ground  is  certain,  its  connexion 
is  evident,  and  it  needs  no  long  confequences 
to  make  it  out :  whereas  moft  of  our  rational 
deductions  are  often  both  weakly  bottomed  ; 
and,  depending  upon  a  long  train  of  confe- 
quences, which  are  to  be  fpun  from  one  ano- 
ther, their  .ftrength  is  often  loft,    and  the 
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thread  broken,  before  we  arrive  at  the  con-  Chap. 
clufion  fought  for.     But,  III. 

In  the  way  fome  cafuifts  handle  morality,  &e&l0n 
it  looks  more  like  an  art  to  eafe  men  from 
the  burden  of  rigorous  precepts,  by  {hewing1 
them  the  utmoft  bounds  they  may  go  with- 
out fin,  than  a  direction  for  the  eafe  of  ten- 
der confciences,  which  it  fhould  be,  by  {hew- 
ing men  their  duty  in  particular  cafes  -,  acon- 
fcientious  man  will  fee  his  duty  with  only  a 
moderate  (hare  of  cafuiftical  {kill ;  but  into  a 
perverfe  heart  this  fort  of  wifdom  enters  not. 
It  is  ufually  fome  luft  to  be  gratified,  or  dan- 
ger to  be  avoided,  which  perverts  the  judg- 
ment in  practical  duties ;  but  were  men  as 
much  afraid  of  fin,  as  they  are  of  danger, 
there  would  be  few  occafions  of  confulting 
cafuifts,  or  rules  of  morality. 

Before  we  difpatch  this  head,  I  muft  not 
forget  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  a  received 
opinion,  and  I  can't  but  give  into  it  alfo,  that 
virtue  finks  deepeft  into  the  heart  of  man, 
when  it  comes  recommended  by  the  power- 
ful charms  of  poetry,  whofe  bold  metaphors 
and  founding  numbers,  peculiar  to  the  poets, 
rouze  up  all  our  fleeping  faculties,  and  alarm 
the  whole  powers  of  the  foul.  And  as  the 
moft  a&ive  principle  in  our  mind  is  the  ima- 
gination, fo  a  good  poet  makes  his  court  to 
it  perpetually,  and  by  this  faculty  takes  care 
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Chap. to  gain  it  firft,  which  immediately  brings  o- 
III.    ver  our  paffions  and  inclinations  •>  and  in  the 
*— ^7^ end  our  reafon  furrenders  itfelf  with  pleafure : 
Settion  fo  tjjat  the  whole  foul  is  infenfibly  betrayed 
4-     into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy  with  beau- 
tiful and  agreeable  images  of  thofe  very  things 
that  in  the  books  of  the  philofophers  appear 
auftere  ;  and  have  at  the  beft  but  a  kind  of 
forbidden  afpedt  to  foft  nature  :  and  that  hu- 
manity and  tendernefs  (without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  greatnefs  in  the  mind)  are  in- 
fpired  by  the  mufes  in  fuch  pathetical  lan- 
guage, that  all  we  find  in  profe  authors  to- 
wards the  railing  and  improving  of  thefe  paf- 
fions, is  incomparifon  but  cold,  or,  at  the  beft, 
lukewarm. 

Befides  there  is  a  certain  elevation  of  foul, 
a  fedate  magnanimity,  and  a  noble  turn  of 
virtue,  that  diftinguifhes  the  hero  from  the 
plain,  honeft  man,  to  which  it  can  only  be 
raifed  by  verfe.  And  in  my  opinion,  the 
graceful  fentences,  and  the  maniy  fentiments 
fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  every  great 
and  fublime  writer,  are  the  moft  ornamen- 
tal and  valuable  furniture  that  can  be  for  a 
young  gentleman's  head  :  methinks,  they 
ihew  like  fo  much  rich  embroidery  upon 
the  brain.  In  fine,  the  poets  do,  as  it  were, 
fixew  the  rough  paths  of  virtue  fo  full  of 
flowers,  that  we  are  not  fenfible  of  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  them,  and  imagine  ourfelves  in 
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the  midft  of  pleafures,    and  the  moft  be- Chap, 
witching  allurements,  at  the  time  we  are    III. 
making  a  progrefs  in  the  fevereft  duties  of  ^-v^-1 
moral  virtue ;    and  as  all  men  agree,  that  ^e"l0n 
licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  fooneft   __4* 
corrupt  the  heart;  Why  fhould  we  not  be   ~~ 
as  univerfally  perfuaded,  that  the  grave  and 
ferious  performances  of  fuch  as  write  in  the 
moft  engaging  manner,  by  a  kind  of  divine 
impulfe,  muft  be  the  moft  effectual  perfua- 
fives  to  virtue  and  a  godly  life  ? 

Natural  philofophy  takes  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  nature ;  but  is  too  vaft  a  fubje<£t 
to  be  comprehended  by  a  human  mind  :  it 
is  an  unexhauftible  mine,  wherein  we  al- 
ways dig,  and  yet  never  come  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  no  ftudy  more  becoming  a  rational 
creature  ;  but,  as  feveral  of  our  modern  vir- 
tuofo's  manage  it,  their  fpeculations  do  not 
fo  much  tend  to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
as  to  contrail  and  fix  it  upon  trifles  and  ri- 
diculous colle&ions* 

It  is  a  philofopher's  bufinefs  to  trace  na- 
ture, in  her  inward  receflfes,  and  latent  mo- 
tions -y  and  how  hid  thefe  are,  is  beft  known 
to  thofe,  who  are  moft  converfant  in  fuch 
enquiries  as  are  truly  philofophical ;  who, 
by  looking  deep  into  nature,  and  obferving 
her  in  all  her  windings  and  mazes,  find 
matter  enough  for  wonder,    and  reafon  to 
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Chap,  adore  the  wifdom  of  God  ;  but,  at  the  fame 

III.     time,  only  meet  with  mortification  to  their 

v-^'~ — 'own    wifdom,    and  are   forced   to   confefs, 

beaion  t[}at  the  wayS  0f  nature,  like  thofe  of  God, 

4'     are  never  to  be  found  out  by  man.     Yet, 

though  nature  is  full  of  wonders,    and  every 

atom  is  a  {landing  miracle,    and  endowed 

with  fuch  qualities,  as  could  not  be  impref- 

fed  on  it  by  a  power  and  wifdom  lefs  than 

infinite ;  and  as  they  demonflrate  the  wifdom 

and   power  of  God,  and  are   applicable  to 

many  good  ends,  I  would  not  difcourage  any 

fearches  that  are  made  into  any  parts  of  the 

creation,  how  minute  and  trivial  foever  they 

appear  to  us. 

And,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure  and  profit  in  contemplating  on,  and 
fearching  into,  the  material  world,  or  that 
fyftem  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  fo  cu- 
rioufly  wrought  the  mafs  of  dead  matter, 
w7ith  the  feveral  relations,  which  thofe  bodies 
bear  to  one  another  ;  there  is  ftill  fomething 
more  wonderful  and  furprifing  in  the  con- 
templations on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I 
mean  all  thofe  animals  with  which  every  part 
of  the  univerfe  or  material  world  is  inhabited, 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  every  part  of  mat- 
ter is  peopled  :  for,  as  a  very  ingenious  author 
has  well  obferved,  every  green  leaf  fvvarms  with 
inhabitants ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  fingle  hu- 
mour in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  in  which  our  glafles  do  not  difcover 
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millions  of  living  creatures,  not  difcoverableCHAp, 
by  the  naked  fight.     If  we  look  into  the    m# 
more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  fee  the  feas/ — y-~ 
lakes,    and  rivers,  teeming  with  numberlefs&^m 
kinds  of  living  creatures :    every  mountain     4- 
and  marih,  wildernefs  and  wood,    is  plenti-' 
fully  flocked  with  birds  and  beafts,  and  e- 
very  part  of  matter  affords  proper  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  for  the  livelihood  of  mul- 
titudes of  their  inhabitants. 

Where,  it  is  obfervable,  that  exiftence  is 
a  bleffing  to  thofe  beings  only,  which  are 
endowed  with  perception,  and  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any 
further  than  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  beings, 
which  are  confcious  that  they  do  exift.  Thus 
we  find  from  the  bodies  which  fall  with- 
in our  obfervation,  that  matter  is  only  made 
as  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  animals,  and  there 
is  no  more  of  the  one,  than  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Befides,  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  by  what 
a  gradual  progrefs  the  world  of  life  advan- 
ces through  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies, 
before  a  creature  is  formed,  that  is  compleat 
in  all  its  fenfes  and  faculties ;  and  even  a- 
mong  thefe,  there  is  fiich  a  different  degree 
of  perfedion  in  the  fenfes  and  faculties  which 
one  animal  enjoys,  beyond  what  appears  in 
another,  that  though  the  fenfe  in  different 
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Chap. animals  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  com- 
III.  mon  denomination,  it  feems  almoft  of  a  dif- 
*-^v-— 'ferent  nature  and  kind.  For,  there  arefome 
beffien  iiving  creatures  which  are  raifed  butjufta- 
4-  bove  dead  matter,  as  that  fpecies  of  fhell- 
ii(h,  which  are  formed  in  the  fafhion  of  a 
cone,  that  grow  to  the  furface  of  feveral 
rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being 
fevered  from  their  places :  many  other  crea- 
tures are  but  one  remove  from  thefe,  which 
have  no  other  fenfe  befides  that  of  feeling 
and  tafte  :  others  have  ftill  an  additional  one 
of  hearing  ;  others  of  fmell,  and  others  of 
fight.  And  they  that  look  into  the  feveral 
inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  fagacity, 
or  what  we  generally  call  inftindt,  will  find 
them  rifing  after  the  fame  manner,  imper- 
ceptibly one  above  another,  and  receiving 
additional  improvements,  according  to  the 
fpecie  in  which  they  are  created  -,  which  pro- 
grefs  in  nature  is  fo  very  gradual,  that  the 
mod  perfect  of  an  inferior  fpecies  comes  ve- 
ry near  to  the  moft  imperfect  of  that,  which 
is  immediately  in  a  higher  fphere. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  whole  chafm  in  na- 
ture, from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up 
with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rifing  one 
over  another,  by  fuch  a  gentle  and  eafy  af- 
cent,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  deviations 
from  one  fpecies  to  another,  are  almoft  in- 
fenfible  :    this  intermediate  fpace  is  fo  well 
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hufbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarceCHAP. 
a  degree  of  perception  which  does  not  ap-    III. 
pear  in  fome  one  part  of  the  world  of  life." 
If  then  the  fcale  of  being  rifes  by  fuch  a  re- 
gular progrefs  fo  high  as  man,  we  may,  by^ 4 

a  parity  of  reafon  fuppofe,  that  it  ftill  pro- 
ceeds gradually  through  thofe  beings,  which 
are  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  him  -y  fince  there 
is  an  infinitely  greater  fpace  and  rootp  for 
different  degrees  and  perfection,  between  the 
fupream  being  and  man,  than  between  man 
and  the  molt  defpicable  of  all  his  creatures. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  there  is  fuch  infinite 
room  between  man  and  his  maker,  for  the 
creative  power  to  exert  itfclf  in,  it  is  impof- 
fible  ever  to  be  filled  up,  fince  there  will  be 
ftill  an  infinite  gap  or  diftance  between  the 
higheft  created  being,  and  his  creator.  But, 
in  this  fyftem  of  being,  there  is  no  creature 
fo  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  fo 
much  deferves  our  particular  attention,  as 
man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  fpace  between 
the  animal  and  intellectual  nature,  the  visi- 
ble and  invifible  world,  and  is  that  link  in 
the  chain  of  beings,  which  has  been  often 
termed  the  joint  of  both  worlds :  yet  of  all 
thofe  diftinct  fpecies,  we  have  no  clear  di- 
ftincT:  ideas.  Therefore,  let  us  apply  to  in- 
tellectual philofophy,  and  avoid  the  whim- 
fies  of  the  philosophers  of  a  former  reign, 
who  were  bufy  in  finding  out  the  art  of 
flying  :  a  humour  which  fo  prevailed  among 

the 
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Chap. the  virtuofo's  of  thofe  times,  that  they  were 
III.    adtually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the  moon 
< — try J  together ;  and  were  more  put  to  it,  in  their 
SeSiton  thoughts,  how  to  meet  with  accommodati- 
4*      ons  by  the  way,  than  how  to  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end.     I  do  not  fay  that  a  fcholar 
fhould  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  fe- 
crets  and  curioiities  of  nature  ;  but  certainly 
the  mind  of  man,    that  is  capable  of  fo  much 
higher  contemplations,  fhould  not  be  altoge- 
ther fixed  upon  fuch  mean  and  difproporti- 
oned  fearches  of  this  kind,  which  are  apt  to 
alienate  us  too  much  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  to  make  us  ferious  upon  trifles ; 
by  which   means  they  expofe  philofophy  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  witty,    and  to  the  con- 
tempt of  ignorant  pretenders  to  knowledge. 

No  doubt  but  it  has  been  owing  to  fuch 
curiofities  as  thefe,  which  brought  this  fe- 
vere  reflection  againft  the  royal  fociety,  That 
they  feem  to  be  in  a  confederacy  againft  men 
of  polite  genius,  noble  thought,  and  diffu- 
five  learning  ;  and  chufe  into  their  affemblies 
fuch,  as  have  no  pretence  to  wifdom,  but 
want  of  wit;  or  to  natural  knowledge,  but 
ignorance  of  every  thing  elfe.  In  a  word,  in- 
quiries of  this  nature,  if  at  all  laudable,  fhould 
be  the  diverfions,  relaxations  and  amufements, 
and  not  the  care,  bufinefs  and  concern  of  our 
being  :  and  though  it  is  evident  that  philofo- 
phy doth  open  and  enlarge  the  mind^  by  the 
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general  views,  to  which  men  are  habituated  inCH  a  p. 
that  fludy  and  by  the  contemplation  of  more    III. 
numerous  and  diftant  objeds,  than  fall  withv — v~-> 
in  the  fphere  of  mankind  in  the  ordinary  ^^io?t 
purfuits  of  life  ->  yet  *  we  know  little  of  the      5« 
caufes  of  things,  but  may  fee  wifdom  enough' 
in  every  thing :  and  could  we  be  contented 
to  fpend  as  much  time  in  contemplating  the 
wife  ends  of  providence,  as  we  do  in  fearch- 
ing  into  caufes,  it  would  certainly  make  us 
better  men,    and,    I  am  apt  to  think,    no 
worfe  philofophers. 

V  •  The  ends  that  a  feafonable  creature 
would  propofe  to  obtain  by  fludy^  or,  indeed^ 
by  any  other  undertaking,  are  profit  and  plea- 
Aire.  Learning,  which  relates  to  the  imagina- 
tion, produces  an  immediate  pleafure  in  the 
mind  ;  and  fublime  and  ufeful  truths,  when 
they  are  conveyed  in  apt  allegories,  or  beau- 
tiful images,  make  more  diftindl  and  lafting 
impreffions  5  by  which  means^  the  fancy  be- 
comes fubfervient  to  the  underftandingj  and 
the  mind  is  at  the  fame  time  delighted  and 
inftrudted.  The  exercife  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  not  only 
flrengthens  our  faculties,  purifies  the  foul, 
fubdues  the  paffions ;  but,  befides  thefe  ad- 
vantages, it  is  attended  by  a  fecret  joy  that 
flows  from  intelledtual  operations,  propor- 
tioned to  the  noblenefs  of  the  faculty  :  yet 
a  man,  who  has  been  brought  up  among 

books* 
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Chap,  books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  elfe,  is 
III.    a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant. 


Seffion 


Amongft  learned  men,  the  worft  kind  of 
pedants  are  fuch,  as  are  naturally  endued 
with  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  common  fenfe  ; 
and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books, 
without  tafle  or  diftin&ion.  Pedantry  in 
learning,  is  like  hypocrify  in  religion,  a  form 
of  knowledge  without  the  power  of  it,  that 
attracts  the  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
breaks  out  into  noife  and  ihew,  and  finds  its 
reward,  not  from  any  inward  pleafure  that 
attends  it,  but  from  the  praife  and  appro- 
bation which  it  receives  from  thofe  that  ad- 
mire it. 

Again :  there  h  not  a  more  importunate, 
empty,  and  conceited  animal,  among  this 
(hallow  fpecies,  than  that  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  critick:  I  fay, 
of  all  mortals  a  critick  is  the  filliefl ;  for, 
by  inuring  himfelf  to  examine  all  things, 
whether  they  are  of  confequence  or  not,  he 
never  looks  upon  any  thing,  but  with  a 
defign  of  paffing  fentence  upon  it ;  by  which 
means,  he  never  is  a  companion,  but  always 
a  cenfor ;  he  is  always  earneft  upon  trifles, 
and  difputes  with  vehemency  on  the  moft 
indifferent  occafions ;  and,  if  he  offers  to 
fpeak  or  write,    thac  talent,   which  Ihould 

prove 
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prove  the  work  of  the  other  faculties,  pre- Chap. 
vents  their  operation.     He  comes  upon  ac-     III. 
tion  in  armour,  but  without  weapons  j    he  ' — ^-» 
ftands  in  fafety,  but  can  gain  no  glory.     \iSedtion 
may  be  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  family,      5- 
good  learning,  entertaining  converfation,  and 
acute  wit,  he  talks  well,  is  mafter  of  ftyle, 
and  writes  verfe  not  contemptibly ;  but  yet 
all  this  ferves  only  to  make  him  politely  ri- 
diculous ;  and  he  is  above  the  rank  of  com- 
mon characters  only  to  have  the  privilege 
of  becoming  laughed  at  by  the  bed  fort  of 
people.     His  family  fhall  make  him  proud 
and  fcornful ;  his  learning,  affuming  and  ab- 
furd ;    and  his  wit,  arrogant  and  fatyrical  ; 
and  mixing  fome  of  the  beft  qualities  of  the 
head  with  the  worft  of  the  heart,    he  en- 
tertains every  body,  whilft  no  body  efteems 
him. 

The  firfl:  fet  of  criticks  had  matter  enough 
to  work  upon ;  a  long  age  of  ignorance  had 
cut  out  fufficient  employment  by  vicious  co- 
pies and  obtruding  fpurious,  for  genuine 
authors ;  the  diftinguifhing  of  which  was  a 
work  of  ufe  and  fkill :  but  after  the  bufinefs 
is  pretty  well  done,  the  vein  of  criticifing 
flill  continues  ;  men  will  play  at  fmall  games 
rather  than  want  employment.  So  that, 
our  modern  criticks  have  ufually  either  de- 
generated into  grammarians  ;  who,  feeing 
that  greek  and  latin  are  in  requeft,  join  in  a 
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CHAP.thoughtlefs  purfuit  of  thofc  languages,  with- 
III.    oat  any  further  view,  than  \vith  an  eye  to 
1phrafeology  ;    or  to  certain  miriute  particu- 
lars, which  are  valuable  for  no  other  rea- 
fon,  but  becaufe  they  are  defpifed  and  for- 
gotten by  the  learned.     Thus,  we  often  fee 
that  the  divine  maxims  of  morality,  the  ex- 
adt  pictures  of  human  life,  the  profound  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  and  fciences,  jufl  thoughts, 
bright  images,  fublime  fentiments,  are  over- 
looked, while  the  mind  is  learnedly  taken 
up  in  verbal  remarks,  upon  both  facred  and 
prophane  authors  :  or  if  they  foar  higher, 
it  is  too  often,  by  venturing  too  freely  upon 
thofe  books,    which  ought  to  be   handled 
with  greater  tendernefs :  their  bufinefs  fome- 
times  feeming  to  be  in  finding  faults,  where 
there  are  none,  or  in  perverting  the  fenfe, 
that  they  may  make  room  for  correction. 
They  have  a  few  general  rules,  which  like 
mechanical  inftruments,  without  entring  in- 
to the   fenfe  and  foul  of  the  author,  they 
apply  to  the  works  of  every  writer,  and,  as 
they   quadrate  with  them,    pronounce   the 
author  perfect  or  faulty.      Thus  we  fhall 
meet  with  one,  who  making  himfelf  matter 
of  a  certain  fet  of  words,  as  unity,  ftyle, 
fire,   flegm,   eafy,  natural,  turn,  fentiment, 
and  the  like,  varies,  compounds,  divides  and 
throws  them  together,  in  every  part  of  his 
difcourfe,  without  any  thought  or  meaning ; 
tun  with  an  elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical 
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brow,  a  pofitive  voice,  and  a  contempt  for  Chap, 
every  thing  that  comes  out,  whether  he  has    III. 
read  it  or  not.      But,   leaft  he   fhould  be' — > — 
caught,  he  has  always  the  caution  to  dwell  Beaton 
altogether  in  generals,  praifes  or  difpraifes  in 
the  lump  5  and  perhaps  he  dares  venture  to 
fhake  his  head  very  frequently  at  the  pe- 
dantry of  univerfities,  and  toburfl  into  laugh* 
ter  when  you  mention  an  author,    that  is 
not  known  at  the  coffee-houfe  he  frequents. 

Thus  you  fee  criticifm,  as  it  is  ufually 
pradtifed,  is  little  more  than  an  art  of  find- 
ing faults,  and  thofe  commonly  fo  very  tri- 
fling, as  to  be  of  very  fmall  importance  to 
the  fcope  and  defign  of  an  author.  A  cri- 
tick  is  a  man,  who  on  all  occafions,  is  more 
attentive  to  what  is  wanting,  than  to  what 
is  prefent.  A  thorough  critick  is  a  fort  of 
puritan  in  the  polite  world ;  and,  as  an  en- 
thufiaft  in  religion  ftumbles  at  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  if  he  cannot  quote  fcrip- 
ture  examples  on  the  occafion  -y  fo  a  critick 
is  never  fafe  in  his  fpeech  or  writings,  with- 
out he  has,  among  the  celebrated  writers, 
an  authority  for  the  truth  of  his  aflertion. 
He  is  an  univerfai  fcholar,  fo  far  as  the  title 
pages  of  all  authors ;  but  no  better  than  a 
broker  in  learning,  employed,  perchance,  by 
fome  man  of  wealth  and  tafte  to  buy  up  the 
beft  editions,  according  to  his  inftrudtions, 
and  values  himfelf  chiefly  on  his  pra&ical 
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Chap,  knowledge  of  the  manufcripts,  in. which  they 
III.  were  difcovered  -3  of  the  editions,  through 
*— ~v-~~>  which  they  have  paffed,  with  the  praifes  or 
o^/072cenfureSj  which  they  have  received  from  the 
5*  feveral  members  of  the  learned  world :  or, 
as  it  is  not  without  example,  he  takes  it  up- 
on the  credit  of  an  au&ioneer.  As  for  thofe 
who  talk  of  the  finenefs  of  ftyle,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  thought ;  or  defcribe  the  bright- 
nefs  of  any  particular  paflages  j  he  looks 
upon  them  as  men  of  fuperficial,  and  flafhy 
parts :  fo  that  he  thinks  he  gives  you  an  ac- 
count of  an  author,  when  he  tells  you  the 
fubjedt  he  treats  of,  the  name  of  the  editor, 
and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed  :  or, 
if  you  draw  him  into  further  particulars,  he 
cries  up  the  goodnefs  of  the  paper,  extols 
the  diligence  of  the  corre&er,  and  is  trans- 
ported with  the  beauty  of  the  letter,  with 
which  it  is  printed  :  and  then  concludes  him- 
felf  to  be  a  man  of  found  learning,  and  a 
fubftantial  critick. 

Another  kind  of  pedants  take  upon  them 
the  names  of  editors,  commentators,  inter- 
preters, fcholiafts  and  criticks ;  and,  in  (hort, 
all  men  of  deep  learning  without  common 
fenfe  may  be  ranked  in  this  number,  who 
fet  a  greater  value  on  themfelves,  for  having 
found  out  the  meaning  of  a  paffage  in  greek, 
than  upon  the  author,  for  having  written 
it ;  or  perhaps,  will  allow  the  paffage  itfelf 

not 
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not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  time  Chap. 
that  they  would  be  considered  as  the  greateft    111. 
men  of  the  age,  for  having  interpreted  the*- — v-^-* 
fame.     They  look  with  contempt  on  the  Seffion 
moft  beautiful  poems,  that  have  been  com-      5- 
pofed  by  any  of  their  contemporaries  \  but' 
will  lock  themfelves  up  in  their  fludies  for 
a  twelve-month  together,  to  corredt,  pub- 
lifh  and  expound  fuch  trifles  of  antiquity,  as 
would  bring  a  modern  author  into  contempt 
among  the  learned. 

My  laft  fort  of  criticks  are  thofe,  who  put 
on   their  cloaths  prettily,  and  diflike  every 
thing,  that  is  not  written  with  eafe :  What 
their  meaning  may  be,  I  fancy,  it  will  be 
hard  to  difcover ;  but  let  the  genteel  part  of 
the  learned   world   underftand,    that  every 
thought,   which  is  agreeable  to  nature  and 
expreffed  in  language  fuitable  to  it,  is  writ- 
ten with  eafe  ;  and  though  fome  things  muft 
be  written  with  ftrength,  they,  neverthelefs 
are  eafy  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word : 
for,  the  paffions  are  fometimes  to  be  rouzed, 
as  well  as  the  fancy  to  be  entertained  ;  and 
the  foul   is  to  be  exalted   and  enlarged,   as 
well  as   foothed,  and  calmed  ;  which  often 
requires  a  raifed  and  figurated  flyle  -,  which, 
by  readers  of  low  apprehenfions,  or  foft  and 
languid  difpofitions  (having  heard  of  the  word 
Fuftian  and  bombaft)  is  apt  to  be  rejected, 
as  ftiff  and  affe&ed.     After  all,  it  is  juftly 

obferved, 
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CHAP.obferved,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  general 
III.    combination  among  the  pedants  and  criticks, 
« — -~^to  extol  one  another's  labours,  and  cry  up 
Seffion  one  another's  parts;    while  men  of  fenfe, 
5-     either  through  that  modefty,  which  is  na- 
tural to  them  j  or  the  fcorn  they  have  for 
fuch  trifling  commendations,  enjoy  with  fa- 
tisfa&ion  and  filence  their  flock  of  know- 
ledge, like  a  hidden  treafure  to  be  dug  out, 
and  fpent  at  leifure. 

Again,   there  are  many,    who,    by  falfe 
application  of  fome  rules  ill  underftood  $  or, 
out  of  difference  to  men,   whofe  opinions 
they  value,  have  formed  to  themfelves  cer- 
tain fchemes  and  fyftems  of  fatisfadtion,  and 
will  not  be  pleafed  in  any  other  way,  but 
their  own  ;  they  are  not  criticks  themfelves, 
but  only  readers  of  criticks ;  who,  without 
the  labour  of  perufing  authors,  are  able  to 
give  their  chara&ers  in  general,  and  know 
juft  as  much  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry, 
as  they,  who  read  books  of  geography,  do, 
of  the  genius  of  this,  or  of  that  people,  or 
nation,  which  they  never  faw,  but  in  a  map. 
Such  gentlemen  commonly  deliver  their  o- 
pinions  fententioufly,  and  in  general  terms ; 
to  which  it  being  impoffible  readily  to  frame 
compleat  anfwers,  thefe  tyrants  in  wit,  grow 
pofitive,  miflead  young  perfons,  and  parti- 
cularly,   the  ladies ;   and,   by   fuch   means, 
have  often  the  fatisfa&ion  of  leaving  the 

board 
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board  in  triumph  againft  the  truth.     But  toCHAP. 
return  to  the  fubjed;  of  Education.  HI# 

V  !•    Our  general  miftake  in  the  educa- Se5iion 
ting  children,  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we     6. 
take  care  of  their  perfons,  and  negledt  their' 
minds ;  in  our  fons,  we  are  fo  intent  upon 
adorning  their  minds,  that  we  wholly  neg- 
led:  their  bodies. 

It  is  too  juftly  obferved,  to  the  great  re- 
buke of  modern  education  amongft  us,  that 
the  daughter  is  no  fooner  brought  from  her 
nurfe  ;  but,  before  fhe  is  capable  of  forming 
one  limple  notion  of  any  thing  in  life,  {he 
is  delivered  to  a  dancing-mafter ;  and  with 
a  collar  round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild 
thing  is  taught  a  fantaftick  gravity  of  beha- 
viour, and  forced  to  a  particular  way  of 
holding  her  head,  heaving  her  breaft,  and 
moving  with  her  whole  body  ;  and  all  this, 
under  pain  of  never  having  an  hufband,  if 
fhe  fteps,  looks,  or  moves  a-wry.  To  make 
her  an  agreeable  perfon  feems  to  be  the  main 
purpofe  of  her  parents,  to  that  is  all  their 
cofts,  to  that  is  all  their  care  diredled  :  and 
from  this  general  folly  of  parents,  we  owe 
our  prefent  numerous  difafters  among  wo- 
men. For,  by  thefe  means,  her  time  is  fo 
taken  up,  that  (lie  has  no  opportunity  to 
improve  her  foul  -,  and  her  fancy  is  engaged 
to  turn  all  her  endeavours  to  the  ornament 

of 
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Chap,  of  her  perfon,   as  what  muft  determine  her 
III.     good  and  ill  in  this  life  ;  fo  that  {he  natural- 
's*— v-T-'ly  thinks,  if  fhe  is  tall  enough,    that  (he  is 
Setfionw\fe  enough  for  any  thing,    for  which  her 
"•      education   makes  her  think  (he  is  defigned. 
But,    if  poffible,   we  fhould  make  gefture 
follow  thought  ,  and  let  not  thought  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  ornaments  of  the  body  al- 
together.    It  is  certain,  the  management  of 
a  young  lady's  perfon,   is  not  to   be   over- 
looked -y    but  the  inftruftion  of  her  mind  is 
to  be  regarded  much  more :  for,  you  will 
fee  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  the  bo- 
dy, or  the  body  exprefs  the  virtues   of  the 
mind,  according  as  this  is  managed. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  liberal  and  pedantick 
education  among  women,  as  well  as  men, 
and  the  merit  lafts  accordingly  :  therefore, 
fhe  that  is  bred  with  freedom,  and  in  good 
company,  confiders  men  according  to  their 
refpedtive  characters  and  diftirictions ;  while 
fhe  that  is  locked  up  from  fuch  obfervations, 
will  confider  her  father's  butler,  not  as  a 
butler,  but  as  a  man.  In  like  manner,  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not 
as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reafonable 
creatures}  in  which  order  of  beings,  the  wo- 
men are  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  men  : 
fo  that  in  this  particular,  we  ought  to  con- 
fider, not  what  is  the  fex,  but  what  is  the 
ipecies  to  which    they  belong.     A   female 

philo- 
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philofopher  is  not  fo  abfurd  a  chara&er,  aiftCH  a  p. 
fo  oppofite  to  the  fex,  as  a  female  gamefter  -y    III. 
it  is  more  irrational  for  a  woman  to  pafs  away  - — ^-» 
half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards  or  dice,  than  in  ^^^ 
getting  up  ftores  of  ufeful  learning,  which     6. 
fhe  may  turn  to  good  account  in  her  family, 
or  among  her  acquaintance.     Befides,    I  do 
not  exaggerate  matters,  if  I  affirm,  that  the 
great  happinefs  or  misfortune  of  mankind, 
depends  upon  the  manner  of  educating  and 
treating  women ;  for  which  reafon,  I  have 
often  wondered,  that  learning  is  not  thought 
a  proper  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a 
woman  ;  and  fince  they  have  the  fame  im-> 
proveable  minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  fpe- 
cies,    I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  they  {hould 
not  be  cultivated  by  the  fame  method :  or 
why  reafon  fhould  be  left  to  itfelf  in  one  of 
the  fexes,  and  be  difciplined  with  fo  much 
care  in   the  other ;  efpecially,  as  we  know 
feveral   of  their  fex  have   improved    their 
minds  by  books  and  literature,  fo  as  to  have 
raifed   themfelves   to   the   higheft   pofts   of 
fortune  and  honour.     Yet  I  would  be  deli- 
cate in  the  choice  of  their  books. 

A  female  library,  fhould  confift  of  fuch 
authors,  as  do  not  corrupt,  while  they  di- 
vert ;  but  {hould  tend  more  immediately  to 
improve  them,  as  they  are  women.  Let 
them  be  fuch  as  fhall  not  hurt  a  feature,  by 
the  auflerity  of  their  reflections,    nor  caufe 

one 
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Chap. one  impertinent  glance,   by  the  wantonnefs 
III.    of  their  expreffions.     They  fhbuld  all  tend 
<*— v-"-*  to  advance  the  value  of  their  innocence,  as 
Se£lionv\Vgm§  .    improve  their  underftandings,    as 
*•      wives ;  and  regulate  their  tendernefs,  as  pa- 
rents and  miftreffes  of  families.     If  this  care 
was  always  taken,    what  could  hinder  the 
women  of  this  age  to  be  as  great  and  learned, 
as  in  former  times. 

The  hiftories  of  famous  women,  furnifh 
us  with  many  eminent  philofophers  amongft 
them  ;  and  fuch  as  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  thofe  fedts  of  philofophy,  which 
feem  almoft  repugnant  to  their  natures, 
which  are  fofter  and  more  companionate 
than  the  nature  of  men.  To  urge  this  ar- 
gument 3  learning  feems  more  adapted  to  the 
female  world,  than  to  the  male :  as  well, 
becaufe  they  have  more  fpare  time  upon 
their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  fedentary  life, 
as  becaufe  they  have  that  natural  gift  of 
fpeech  in  greater  perfection  than  men.  If 
the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  it  fhould 
be  fet  right.  This  would  be  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  in  every  neighbourhood :  for,  a  difcourfe 
about  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  might  divert 
them  from  publifhing  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours  \  or  could  they  talk  of  the  diffe- 
rent afpedts  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets, 
they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment 
upon  oglings  and  clandeftine  marriages  -,  or 

were 
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were  they  furnifhed  with  matters  of  fact, Chap. 
out  of  arts  and  fciences,    it  would  now  and    III. 
then  be  of  great  eafe  to  their  invention,  and*-* "v""^ 
prevent  the  bad  effefts  of  thofe  flanders  and  ^e^ton 
defamations,    publifhed  at  the  tea-table  and^     ^ 
idle  vifits. 

Let  me  add  to  what  has  been  faid,  that 
the  well-bred  and  intelligent  women,  when 
they  converfe  with  men  of  fenfe,  are  looked 
upon  with  an  obfervation  fuitable  to  their 
different  talents  and  accomplifhments,  with- 
out refpedt  to  their  fex ;  while  a  mere  wo- 
man can  be  obferved  under  no  confideration, 
but  that  of  a  woman  -y  and,  confequently, 
there  can  be  but  one  reafon  for  placing  any 
value  upon  her,  or  loofing  time  in  her  com- 
pany. Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
rule  of  pleafing  long,  is,  to  obtain  fuch  qua- 
lifications, as  would  make  them  fo,  were 
they  of  the  other  fex.  Thofe  who  are  in  the 
quality  of  gentlewomen,  fhould  propofe  to 
themfelves  fome  fuitable  method  of  paffing 
away  their  time,  which  would  furnifh  them 
with  refledtions  and  fentiments  proper  for  the 
companions  of  reafonable  men,  and  prevent 
the  unnatural  marriages  which  happen  every 
day  between  the  moft  accomplished  women 
and  the  verieft  fools ;  the  worthieft  men, 
and  the  moft  infignificant  women.  And  it 
is  very  juft,  that  {he  who  values  herfelf  on- 
ly on  her  beauty,  fhould  be  regarded  by  o- 

ther? 
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CHAP.thers  on    no  other  conlideration :    for,  the 

III.     fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  fimplicity  of  man- 

^— v— ^ners,  which  me  wants,  are  the  only  lafting 

&eftl0n  charms  of  a  woman. 
6. 

Were  the  general  turn  of  womens  educa- 
tion of  another  kind,  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
we  mould  want  one  another  for  more  rea- 
fons  than  we  do,  as  matters  now  ftand. 
Such  a  care  of  a  daughter's  education  would 
fet  that  amiable  fex  in  its  proper  light,  and 
preferve  it  from  debating  that  modefly,  that 
is  due  to  their  words,  as  well  as  to  their 
a&ions.  Then  we  mould  no  longer  be  fur* 
prifed  by  a  country  virago,  talking  of  hounds 
and  horfes,  and  leaping  over  gates,  hedges, 
and  ditches :  who,  if  a  man  tells  her  a  wag- 
gifti  ftory,  gives  him  a  pufh  with  her  hand 
in  jeft,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog ;  and, 
if  her  fervant  negledts  his  bufinefs,  threa- 
tens with  a  motion  of  her  foot  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  houfe :  nor  will  a  well  bred  wo- 
man ever  call  a*  fubftantial  tradefman  alou- 
fy  cur  ;  nor  if  (lie  cannot  think  of  the  name 
of  a  perfon,  defcribe  him  in  a  large  com- 
pany of  men  and  ladies,  by  the  fellow  with 
the  broad  moulders,  or  by  any  other  maf- 
culine  diftinftion.  Then  we  fhould  hardly 
fee  fuch  a  creature,  even  as  a  coquet :  but 
vanity  would  have  quite  another  turn,  and 
the  mofl  confpicuous  woman  would  be  the 
bed  houfe  wife.  A  daughter  of  this  educa- 
tion 
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tion  would   dart    unaffected  charms;    and,CHAp. 
her  mind  being  ftored  v/ith  the  principles  of    III.  ' 
honour j  truth,  compaffion^  knowledge,  and^— v-^ 
innocence,  fhe  becomes  a  pattern  to  all  that  SeSiioft 
love  things  worthy  of  praife  *  and,  without     6- 
the  learning  of  fchools,  or  knowledge  of  a' 
long  courfe  of  arguments^  goes  on  in  a  (lea- 
dy  courfe  of  uninterrupted  piety  and  virtue; 
and  adds  to  the  feverity  and  privacy  of  the 
laft  age,    all  the  freedom  and  eafe  of  this. 
She   knows    the   language   and    mein  of  a 
court  in  the  higheft   degree  ;  but  the  fim* 
plicity  and  humble   thoughts  of  a  cottage* 
are  her  more  welcome  entertainments.  Thus 
fhe  becomes  a  female  philofopher,  who  does 
not  only  live  up  to   the  refignation  of  the 
moft  retired  lives  of  the   antient  fages,  but 
alfo   to  the  fchemes  and  plans^  which  they 
thought  beautiful,    though  inimitable.   And, 
thoroughly  guarded    againft   pedantry,    fhe 
neither  affe&s  any  peculiar  language,  nor  tri- 
fles in  words,  nor  murders  her  time  in  logi- 
cal guanglings,    nor  in  difputes  concerning 
the  magnetick  virtue  of  the  load-ftone,  when 
the  affairs  of  her  family  call  for  her  affiftance  $ 
but  at  all    times,    and   in  every  thing,  fhe 
becomes   the  moft  exact  ceconomift,  with- 
out appearing   bufy  ;    the  moft  ftridly  vir- 
tuous,  without  tafting  the  praife  of  it  j   and 
fhuns  applaufe  with  as  much  induftry,    as 
others  do  reproach, 

Whereas 
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Chap.  Whereas  the  uncultivated  mind  of  women 
III.  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  befal 
^pC-^both  themfelves  and  their  admirers  -f  it  gives 
section  way  to  an  tjje  vjces  of  jealoufy,  envy,  and  de- 
traction;  and,  for  want  of  learning,  puffs 
them  up  with  a  falfe  fuppofition  of  their  great 
knowledge.  Thus  we  fhall  often  find  an 
ignorant  woman  fancy  that  fhe  is  acquainted 
with  the  failings  of  all  the  world  -  but  can 
fee  none  in  herfelf :  fhe  is  never  at  a  lofs  for 
a  fubjecS,  at  the  expence  of  fome-bodies  cha- 
racter ;  fhe  has  the  appearance  of  all,  and 
the  pofleffion  of  no  one  virtue ;  fhe  has,  in- 
deed, in  her  practice,  the  abfence  of  vice, 
but  her  difcourfe  is  the  continual  hiftory  of 
it ;  and,  it  is  apparent,  when  fhe  fpeaks  of 
the  criminal  gratifications  of  others,  that  her 
innocence  is  only  a  reftraint,  with  a  certain 
mixture  of  envy,  malice,  and  jealoufy* 

All  which,  and  many  other  evils,  might 
be  eafily  removed  from  among  men,  was 
there  more  care  taken  to  improve  the  mo- 
deft,  companionate,  and  generous  fouls  of 
women.  For,  there  is  no  fort  of  company 
fo  agreeable,  as  that  of  women,  who  have 
good  fenfe  without  affedation,  and  can  con- 
verfe  with  men,  without  any  private  defiga 
of  corrupting  their  morals,  orofimpofing: 
chains  and  fetters*  •    - 

CHAP. 
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Of  Converfation. 
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The  Contents. 

!•  Men  and  women,   how  they  introduce  ^#-Chap 
verfation.    Who  offend  moji  in  converjation ;    jy 
end  herein  of  wit  >  raillery \  ridicule,  jejls  and\~-y-**A 
lying.    Rules  for  converfation*     II.  Of  a 
modejl  afurancei   impertinence,  and  wags. 
jl  reflection  on  dubs.     Ill*    Of  the  tell- 
ing of /lories,  and  punning.     IV.  Of  diflji- 
mutation^  complaifajice,  contradiction,  flat- 
tery, pleafing,  fincerityy   integrity,    truth ; 
compliments,    and  injincerity.     Who's  con- 
verfation is  mofl  to  be  defired* 

CUSTOMS,  fafhions,  and  ceremo-  Section 
nies,  are  the  confequents  of  that  mix-  i. 
ture  of  males  and  females  that  com- 
pofe  the  moral  world :  and,  had  our  fpe- 
cies  no  females  in  \t,  men  would  be  quite 
different  creatures  from  what  they  are  at 
prefent :  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhap- 
py, but  a  rude,  unfinifhed  creature,  were 
he  to  converfe  with  none  but  thofe  of  his 
own  kind.  On  the  other  fide,  women  are 
apt  to  form  themfelves  in  every  thing  with 
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Chap,  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reafonable  crea- 
IV.    tures,  with  whom  they  are  here  blended. 
' — ^ — '  For,  it  is^lhe  male  that  gives  charms  to  wo- 
Semon  mankind,     that   produces  a  grace  in  their 
'•     motions,  a  foftnefs  in  their  voices,  a  delica- 
cy in  their  completions,   and  an  air  in  thfflr 
faces.     And  thofe  men  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  rough  and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as 
if  there  were  no  fuch  things  as  women  & 
the  world :  On  the  contrary,  women,  who 
have   an   indifference  or  averfion  for  their 
counter-parts  in  human  nature,  are  general- 
ly fluttifh  and  cenforious,  four  and  unami- 
able.     What  then  is  more  reafonable  than 
to  infer,  that 

From  this  neceflary  commerce,  all  friend- 
ship and  converfation  firft  began  :  and  it  has 
always  been  found,  that  there  is  no  bleffing 
of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
difcreet  and  virtuous  friend  in  both  fexes : 
fuch  a  friendly  commerce  eafes  and  unloads 
the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the  under- 
standing, engenders  thoughts  %nd  know- 
ledge, animates  virtue  and  good  refolution^ 
fooths  and  allays  the  paffions,  and  finds  em- 
ployment for  moft  of  the  vacant  hours  of 
life,  that  muft  otherwife  be  tirefome,  and 
full  of  anxiety  and  forrow.     And, 

.    After  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  particular 
perfon,  one  would  endeavour,  after  a  more 

gene- 
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general  con  verfation  with  fuch,   as  ar^  able  Chap. 
to  entertain  and  improve  thofe,  with  whom    IV. 
they  converfe.    To  interchange  our  fhoughts' — \r~~* 
with  one  another,  or  what  we  exprefs  \yySe£iton' 
the  word  converfation,  has  always  been  re-      I# 
prefented  by  moral  writers,  as  one  of  the' 
nobleft  privileges  of  reafon,  and  which  more 
particularly    fets  mankind  above  the   brute 
part  of  this  world.     It  is  a  degree  towards 
the  life  of  angels,  when  we  enjoy  converfa- 
tion,   wherein  there  is  nothing   prefented, 
but  in  its  excellence ;  and  a  degree  towards 
that  of  Daemons,  wherein  nothing  is  fhewn, 
but  in  its  worft  ftate  :  and  the  companion, 
who  is  formed  for  fuch  by  nature,    gives  to 
every  charadter  of  life  its  due  regards,  and 
is  ready  to  account  for  their  imperfe&ions, 
and  receive  their  accomplifhments,  as  if  they 
were  his  own.    Ordinary  converfation,  how- 
ever, as   well  as  writing,   requires  method, 
provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  him- 
felf  underftood  ;  for  the  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has 
always  a  barren  fuperfluity  of  words. 

We  never  enjoy  more  pleafing  hours  than 
thofe  .we  fpend  in  converfation ;  yet,  me- 
thinks,  there  is  very  little  care  taken  to  im- 
prove ourfelves  for  the  frequent  repetition  of 
them.  And  he  has  a  mean  opinion  of  this 
enjoyment,  who  (hall  fay,  come  let  us  go 
and  drink  a  glafs  of  wine,  for  I  am  fit  fpr 
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Chap. nothing  elfe.    This  puts  me  upon  refle&ing : 
IV.    Is  not  fuch  an  invitation  the  caufe  of  the 

^yp^  many  mifcarriages,  which  happen  in  conver- 
o^//0/Zfatjons  over  wine,  when  men  go  to  the  bottle 
to  remove  fuch  humours,  as  it  only  ftirs  up, 
and  awakens  ?  and  this  I  cannot  attribute 
more  to  any  thing  than  to  the  humour  of 
putting  company  upon  others,  which  we 
ourielves  do  not  like.  Again,  in  ordinary 
converfation,  there  are  fo  many,  who  can, 
as  they  call  it,  talk  well,  that  there  is  not 
one  in  twenty  that  talk  to  be  underftood  $ 
but  they  talk  with  an  ambition  to  excel,  or, 
as  the  term  is,  to  fhine  in  company,  or  to 
make  themfelves  admired :  and  they  meet 
you,  not  through  good-will,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain  emulation  ;  therefore  when  you  fall  a- 
mongft  fuch  companions,  the  fafe  way  is  to 
give  yourfelf  up,  and  let  the  orators  declaim 
for  your  efteem,  and  trouble  yourfelf  no 
further  with  what  they  have  to  fay.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  converfation  of  moft  men  is 
difagreeable,  not  fo  much  for  want  of  wit 
and  learning,  as  of  good  breeding  and  di£» 
cretion  towards  their  company.  The  me- 
dium in  converfation  is  neither  to  afFedt  fU 
lence  nor  eloquence  :  for,  not  to  value  appro- 
bation, and  to  endeavour  to  excel  thofe,  who 
are  of  your  company,  are  equal  injuries  to 
good  manners.  Therefore  the  great  enemies 
to  good  company,  and  thofe,  who  tranf* 
grefs  moft  againft  the  laws  of  equality  (which 
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is  the  life  of  it)  are  the  clown,  the  wit,  and  Chap. 
the  pedant.     For,  IV. 

When  the  clown  has  {enfe,  he  is  confci-  S^wn 
ous  of  his  want  of  education,  and  with  an  *• 
aukward  bluntnefs,  hopes  to  keep  himfelf 
in  countenance,  by  overthrowing  the  ufe  of 
all  polite  behaviour,  wherever  he  comes; 
and  takes  advantage  of  the  reftraint,  which 
good  breeding  lays  upon  others  not  to  offend 
him,  to  trefpafs  againfl  them,  and  will  in- 
trude upon  a  man  though  he  is  under  his 
own  roof.  The  wit  is  he,  who  will  pleaie 
you  againft  your  will,  and  refolves  to  be  a 
wit  upon  all  occafions ;  and  whoever  he 
falls  in  company  with,  this  man  talks  in  the 
fame  circle,  and  in  the  fame  round  of  chat, 
which  he  has  learned  at  one  of  the  tables  of 
a  coffee-houfe. 

And  the  pedant  is  Co  obvious  to  ridicule, 
that  it  would  be  to  be  one  to  offer  to  ex- 
plain him.  There  is  none  but  thofe  of  his 
own  clafs,  who  do  not  laugh  at,  and  avoid 
him.  Pedantry  proceeds  from  much  read* 
ing  and  little  underftanding :  and  a  pedant, 
among  men  of  learning  and  fenfe,  is  like  an 
ignorant  fervant  giving  an  account  of  a  po- 
lite converfation.  Such  men,  as  thefe,  when 
they  are  not  forced  into  any  particular  em- 
ployment, for  want  of  ideas  in  their  own 
imaginations,  are  the  conftant  plague  of  all 
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Chap. they  meet  with,  by  enquiries  for  news  and 
IV.  fcandal ;  which  makes  them  the  heroes  of 
*— ~ v- — '  vifiting  days,  where  they  help  the  defign  of 
beaiGn  ^  meeting,  which  is  to  pafs  away  that  o- 
l"  dious  thing  called  time,  in  difcourfes  top 
trivial  to  raife  any  refle&ions,  amongft  think- 
ing and  well-bred  perfons.  It  may  be,  that 
by  being  habitually  in  the  beft  company, 
they  know  perfe&ly  well  when  a  coat  is  well 
cut,  or  a  periwig  well  mounted  -y  fo  that 
they  tell  the  next  man  at  fight,  who  is  his 
taylor,  and  judge  of  him  more  from  the 
choice  of  his  periwig-maker,  than  of  his 
friend.  Their  chief  bufinefs  in  this  world 
is  to  be  well  drefled ;  and  the  greateft  cir- 
cumftance,  that  is  to  be  recorded  in  their 
annah,  is,  that  they  wear  twenty  fhirts  in 
feven  days  $  fo  that,  without  ever  fpeaking 
rerfon  among  the  men,  or  paffion  among 
the  vomen,  they  are  every  where  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  without  any  man's  efleem,  they 
have  every  man's  indulgence, 

Is  it  not  amazing,  that  men  of  thefe  dif- 
agreeable  characters  often  go  great  lengths 
in  the  wprld,  and  feldom  fail  of  out-ftrip- 
ping  men  of  merit  ?  Nay,  they  often  fuc- 
ceed  fo  well,  that  with  a  load  of  imperfec- 
tions on  their  heads,  they  go  on  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  general  difefteem,  while  they,  who 
#re  every  way  their  fuperiors,  and  poflefled 
of  tjie  approbation  and  good- will  of  all,  who 
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know  them,   languifh  away   their  days  iiiChap. 
obfcurity.     If  we  would  examine  into  the    IV. 
fecret  fprings  of  a&ion  in  the  impudent  and*- — *y-* 
the  abfurd,  we  fhall  find  though  they  bear  a  Beaton 
great  refemblance  in  their  behaviour,   that      *• 
they  move  upon  very   different   principles.' 
But  this  wonder  will  partly  ceafe,  when  it 
is  remembred,  that  the  impudent  are  pref- 
fing,  though  they  know  they  are  difagree- 
able ;  the  abfurd  are  importunate ;  becaufe 
they  think  they  are  acceptable  :  fo  that  im- 
pudence is  a  vice,  and  abfurdity  a  folly. 

Is  it  not  fhocking  to  fee  one  of  thefe 
make  a  figure  in  company,  by  giving  a  dis- 
turbance at  his  entry  ?  And,  knowing  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  recommend  himfelf 
to  their  obfervation,  fhall  take  care  to  drop 
in  when  he  thinks  they  are  jufl  feated.  He 
takes  his  place  after  having  difcompofed  e- 
very  body,  and  defires  there  may  be  no  ce- 
remony ;  then  he  begins  to  call  himfelf  the 
faddefl  fellow,  in  difappointing  fo  many 
places,  as  he  was  invited  to  elfewhere,  on  the 
like  occafion  :  his  vanity  is  to  name  houfes 
of  better  chear,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  he 
chofe  yours  out  of  ten  dinners ;  and  then, 
with  a  horfe-laugh,  he  bids  you  imagine, 
how  very  fat  he  fhould  have  been  had  he 
eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to*     But, 
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Chap.  What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  meer 
IV.  man  of  the  town  ?  Bar  him  the  play-houfes, 
<~f"£,7-'a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an 
ve™wn  account  of  a  few  fafhionable  diftempers,  that 
l*  %  have  befallen  him,  and  he  has  not  a  word 
to  fay.  Again,  many  a  pretty  gentleman's 
knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the 
court :  he  can  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
principal  favourites ;  repeat  the  fhrewd  fay- 
ings  of  a  man  of  quality ;  whifper  an  intrigue 
that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common 
fame ;  or,  he  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the 
incidents,  turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game 
of  quadrill.  This  is  the  circle  of  his  accom- 
plifhments,  by  which  his  parts  are  drained, 
and  he  is  difabled  from  any  further  conver- 
sion. To  thefe  I  could  add  the  military 
pedant,  the  law  pedant,  the  book  pedant, 
the  flate  pedant,  and  pedants  in  many  other 
ftations ;  but  fhali  conclude  Abort,  that  a 
meer  courtier,  a  meer  foldier,  a  meer  fcho- 
lar,  a  meer  any  thing,  is  an  infipid  pedan- 
tick  character,  and  equally  ridiculous  amongfl 
men  of  found  learning,  and  good  breeding ; 
and  confequently  to  be  carefully  avoided  in 
our  behaviour. 

Thefe  great  mifchiefs  proceed  from  a  mis- 
fortune, which  happens  in  all  ages,  that 
men  of  barren  geniufes,  but  fertile  imagina- 
tions, are  bred  to  learning.     And  there  is  a 
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fort  of  littlenefs  in  the  minds  of  men  of  wrong  Chap. 
fenfe,  which  makes  them  much  more  in-  IV. 
fufferable  than  meer  fools,  and  has  the  fur-^-pv-^ 
ther  inconvenience  of  being  attended  by  an  ^e™l0n 
endlefs  faculty  of  talking.  In  courts,  they  *• 
make  tranfparent  flatterers ;  in  camps,  of-' 
tentatious  bullies ;  in  colleges,  unintelligible 
pedants ;  and  their  faculties  are  ufed  accord- 
ingly by  thofe,  who  gain  the  afcendent  o- 
ver  them.  And  when  a  man,  who  wants 
judgment  is  admitted  into  the  converfation 
of  reafonable  men,  he  fhall  remember  fuch 
improper  circumftances,  and  draw  fuch 
groundlefs  conclufions  from  their  difcourfe, 
and  that  with  fuch  colour  of  fenfe,  as  would 
divide  the  beft  fet  of  company  in  the  world. 
His  talent  is  turning  things  into  ridicule  $ 
of  which  it  may  be  faid,  very  juftly,  that 
there  is  generally  in  it  fomething  too  difin- 
genuous  for  the  fociety  of  liberal  men,  ex- 
cept it  were  governed  by  the  circumftances 
of  perfons,  time,  and  place.  This  talent  is 
to  be  ufed  as  a  man  does  his  fword,  not  to 
be  drawn,  but  in  his  own  defence ;  or  to 
bring  pretenders  and  impoftors  in  fociety  to 
a  true  light.  By  the  rules  of  juflice  no  man 
ought  to  be  ridiculed  for  any  imperfection, 
who  does  not  fet  up  for  eminent  fufficiency 
in  that  way  wherein  he  is  defective.  Cowards 
who  would  hide  themfelves  by  an  affe&ed 
terror,  in  their  mein  and  drefs ;  and  pedants, 
who  would  fhew  the  depth  of  their  know- 
ledge 
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Chap. ledge  by  a  fupercilious  gravity,  are  equally 
IV.    the  obje&s  of  ridicule  -,  not  that  they  are  in 
<— vT^themfelves  ridiculous  for  their  want  of  cou- 
Seaion  rage>   or   Weaknefs   of  underftanding  ;    but 
1  •     that  they  feem  infenfible  of  their  own  place 
in  life,  and  unhappily  rank  themfelves  with 
thofe,  whofe  abilities  compared  to  their  de- 
feats, make  them  contemptible  in  the  fight 
of  all  men. 

As  that  part  of  life,  which  we  fpend  in 
company  is  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  our  mo- 
ments, I  think,  our  behaviour  in  it  fhould 
have  its  laws,  as  well  as  the  part  of  our  be- 
ing, which  is  generally  efteemed  the  moft 
ferviceable.  And  it  is  a  fecret  known  but  to 
few,  yet  of  no  fmall  ufe  in  the  condudl  of 
life,  that  when  we  fall  into  a  man's  conver- 
fation,  the  firft  thing  we  fhould  confider  is, 
whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear 
us,  or  that  we  fhould  hear  him  ;  therefore, 
if  we  refolve  to  pleafe,  let  us  never  fpeak  to 
gratify  any  particular  vanity  or  paffion  of  our 
own,  but  always  with  a  defign  either  to  di- 
vert or  inform  thofe  we  fpeak  to.  And  let 
us  always  remember,  that  thofe,  who  hear 
us,  are  the  beft  judges,  whether  what  we 
fay  can  either  divert  or  inform  them.  Be- 
fides,  a  modeft  perfon  feldom  fails  to  gain 
the  good- will  of  thofe  he  converfes  with; 
and,  confequently,  we  fhould  talk  extream- 
Jy  little  of  ourfelves.  It  would  be  as  impru- 
dent 
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dent  to  difcover  our  own  faults,  as  it  is  h-Chap, 
diculous  to  count  over  our  fancied  virtues.  IV. 
And  our  private  and  domeflick  affairs  are  no^ — v-y* 
lefs  improper  to  be  introduced  into  compa*  »e&i0n 
ny :  Yet,  inflead  of  this,  fome  take  up  a 
kind  of  inverted  ambition,  and  affedt  even 
faults  and  imperfections  of  which  they  are 
innocent  -,  and  many  who  are  not  reckoned 
abfurd,  fhall  entertain  thofe,  with  whom 
they  converfe,  by  giving  them  the  hiflory  of 
their  pains  and  aches ;  they  are  ever  com- 
plaining that  they  are  out  of  order,  or  dif- 
pleafed,  or  that  they  are,  they  know  not  how, 
and  are  fo  far  from  letting  that  be  a  reafon  for 
retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  they  make 
it  their  argument  for  coming  into  company. 
This,  in  my  opinion  is,  of  all  others,  the 
meaneft  help  to  difcourfe.  Cares,  diflreffes, 
difeafes,  uneafineffes,  and  diflikes  of  our  own, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our 
friends.  And  it  is  as  unpardonable  amongfi 
thofe,  who  are  met  to  enjoy  one  another, 
that  a  frefh  man  fhould  pop  in,  and  relate 
only  the  laft  part  of  his  own  life,  and  put  a 
flop  to  ours,  during  fo  much  time  as  he  chufes 
to  fill  up  with  his  own  talk  :  fhould  fuch 
a  man  come  from  Change,  you  mufl  hear 
how  the  flocks  go,  whether  you  will  or  not : 
and  though  you  are  never  fo  intently  em- 
ployed on  a  graver  fubjedt,  a  young  fellow 
of  the  other  end  of  the  town  will  take  his 
place,  and  tell  you,  mifs  fuch-a-one  is  charm- 

ingly 
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CHAP.ingly  handfome;    becaufe  he  juft  now  fa w 

IV.    her  as  he  paffed  by  Charing-crofs,  or  ftep- 

«-— v— -*ing   out   of  her  chair  into  the  play-houfe. 
Se&ion  But> 

i.   ' 

As  mutual  good-humour  is  a  drefs  wc 
ought  to  appear  in  wherever  we  meet,  we 
fhould  make  no  mention  of  what  concerns 
ourfelves,  without  it  be  of  matters  that  are 
agreeable  amongft  friends.  What  has  any 
body  to  do  with  accounts  of  a  man's  being 
indifpofed,  but  his  phyfician  ?  and  whatever 
we  do  in  company,  we  fhould  keep  up  the 
chearfulnefs  of  our  fpirits,  and  never  let  them 
link  below  an  inclination  at  leaft  to  be  well 
pleafed.  There  is  no  real  life,  but  chearful 
life  ;  if  (as  it  is  ufually  obferved)  they,  who 
refolve  to  be  merry,  feldom  are  fo  ;  it  will 
be  much  more  unlikely  for  us  to  be  well 
pleafed,  if  they  are  admitted  in  converfation, 
who  are  always  complaining  they  are  fad  and 
fickly.  Fortune  will  give  us  difappointments 
enough,  and  nature  is  attended  with  infir- 
mities enough,  without  our  adding  to  the 
unhappy  fide  of  our  account  by  our  own 
fpleen  or  ill  nature. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  neceffary  we  fhould  al- 
ways be  in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  rofes ;  but  I  cannot  help  obfer- 
vtng,  that  when  a  well  corrected  lively  ima- 
gination and  good-breeding  are  added   to  a 
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fweet  difpofition,  they  qualify  it  to  be  one  Chap. 
of  the  greateft  bleffings,  as  well  as  pleafures  IV. 
of  this  world  :  and  on  the  other  fide  it  muft( — *~y* 
be  acknowledged,  that  a  man  may  equally  Se"i0n 
affront  the  company  he  is  in,  by  engrofiing 
all  the  talk,  or  by  obferving  a  contemptuous' 
filence  when  he  ought  to  fpeak.  Let  then 
our  difcourfe  always  rife  from  the  fulnefs  of 
the  matter  before  us,  and  not  from  often- 
tation,  or  triumph  of  our  underftanding  ; 
for,  though  we  fo  guard  our  tongue,  as 
feldom  to  deliver  what  we  need  fear  being 
repeated,  yet  let  us  never  fpeak  without 
having  that  end  in  view -9  and  let  our  for- 
bearance of  calumny  or  bitternefs  appear  to 
be  owing  rather  to  good-nature  than  to  dif- 
cretion  :  fuch  a  behaviour  will  gain  one  the 
efteem  of  a  gentleman  perfe&ly  qualified  for 
converfation,  in  whom  a  general  good- will 
to  mankind  takes  off  the  neceffity  of  cau- 
tion and  circumfpedtion  -y  which  is  always 
neceffary,  when  we  difcourfe  with  perfons 
of  a  different  character.  The  reafon  why 
few  young  people  pleafe  in  converfation,  is 
the  want  of  experience,  which  makes  them 
pofitive;  fo  that  what  they  fay,  is  rather 
with  a  defign  to  pleafe  themfelves,  than 
thofe  that  hear  them.  Therefore,  as  he, 
who  is  a  troublefome  companion  to  him- 
felf,  cannot  be  an  agreeable  one  to  others, 
let  people  reafon  themfelves  into  good-hu- 
mour, before  they  attempt  to  join  in  con- 
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CHAP.verfation,  or  impofc  themfelves  upon  their 
IV.    friends. 

Setfion  Another  caution  in  converfation  is  as  much 
*•  as  poffible  to  avoid  difputes.  And  they  that 
'are  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argument,  fhould 
give  their  reafons  with  the  utmoft  coolnefs 
and  modefty.  If  they  are  neither  dogmati- 
cal, nor  (hew  by  their  adions  or  words  that 
they  are  full  of  themfelves,  all  will  the 
more  heartily  rejoice  at  their  vidtory.  Let 
not  anger  fway  your  reafon ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  unjuft  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be 
angry  with  another,  becaufe  he  is  not  of 
our  opinion.  Whoever  contends  for  the  ho- 
nour of  vidtory  alone,  may  lay  down  this 
as  an  infallible  maxim,  that  he  cannot  make 
a  more  falfe  ftep,  or  give  his  antagonift  a 
greater  advantage  over  him  than  by  falling 
into  a  paffion>  and  returning  harfh  words, 
inftead  of  found  reafon  ;  and,  confider  where 
we  differ  with  another,  he  has  at  leaft  as 
much  reafon  to  be  angry  with  us,  as  we  with 
him*  When  we  have  gained  a  vidtory,  let 
us  not  pufh  it  too  far  \  it  is  fufficient  to  let 
the  company  and  our  adverfary  fee  that  it  is 
in  our  power  ;  but  that  we  are  too  generous 
to  make  ufe  of  it  beyond  what  was  firfl 
propofed  thereby,  to  fhew  the  truth.     But, 

In  all  difputes,    nothing  procures  a  malt 
more  efteem,   and  lefs  envy  from  the  whole 

com- 
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company,  than  if  he  chufes  the  part  of  a  mo- Chap. 
derator,  without  engaging  diredtly  on  either    IV. 
fide.     And  though  a  man  be  ever  fo  clear'- — £ — ' 
in  his  judgment,  in  complaifance  to  his  com-"^*^ 
pany,  let  him  fpeak  with  doubt,   and  never 
fhew  confidence  in   argument,    but  to  flip-' 
port  the  fenfe  of  another. 

Could  fuch  an  equality  of  mind  become 
the  general  endeavour  of  all  men,  how  fvveet 
would  be  the  pleafures  of  converfation  ?  we 
fhould  then  be  relieved  from  thofe  zealots 
in  fociety,  who  talk  fo  loud,  that  they  fpoil 
all  company  by  breaking  the  peace  of  it,  and 
take  upon  them  to  be  angry,  for  all  that  are 
prefent ;  and  frequently  quarrel  with  the 
waiters,  to  (hew  they  have  no  refpefr  for 
any  body  elfe  in  the  room.  I  mud:  tell  thefe 
fort  of  gentry,  that  to  be  in  a  rage  before 
any  perfon^  is,  in  a  kind;  being  angry  with 
him.  It  is  much  the  fame  to  ftand  naked 
before  company;  as  to  ufe  fuch  familiarities* 
as  expofe  our  weakneffes ;  and  to  be  carelefs 
of  what  we  fay,  is  the  mod  clownifli  way 
of  being  undrefled  ;  becaufe  we  difcover  the 
nakednefs  of  our  understandings. 

Therefore,  were  I  to  chafe  the  people 
with  whom  I  would  fpend  my  hours  of  con- 
verfation, they  fhould  be  certainly  fuch  as 
laboured  no  farther  than  to  make  themfelves 
readily  and  clearly  apprehended  ;    and  fuch 

as 
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Chap,  as  would  have  patience  and  curiofity  to  hear 
IV.  and  underftand  me  in  my  turn.  To  have 
c— v; — 'good  fenfe  and  ability  to  exprefs  it,  are 
Semon  ^  moft.  effential  and  neceflary  qualities  in 
*•  companions.  If  thoughts  rife  in  us  fit  ta 
utter,  there  needs  but  very  little  care  in 
cloathing  them  among  intimate  acquain- 
tance ;  and  when  a  man  exprefles  himfelf 
well  upon  any  occafion,  and  his  falling  into 
an  account  of  any  fubjed:  arifes  from  a  de- 
lire  to  oblige  the  company,  or  from  fulnefs 
of  circumftance  itfelf,  fo  that  his  fpeaking. 
of  it  at  large,  is  occafioned  only  by  the  open- 
nefs  of  a  companion  -  it  is  not  only  pardon- 
able, but  agreeable,  fhould  fueh  a  man  take 
the  difcourfe  to  himfelf;;  but  when  we  fee 
a  fellow  watch  for  opportunities  to  be  co- 
pious, it  is  exceffively  troublefome.  Again,, 
fhould  a  man  of  underftanding  have  an  impe- 
diment in  his  utterance,  he  ought  to  be  at- 
tended with  patience  and  good  nature  -y  but 
he  that  fpeaks  more  than  he  need,  has  no 
right  to  fueh  an  indulgence,  let  his  tongue 
be  ever  fo  ready  and  expreffive  :  he  who 
has  a  defed:  in  his  fpeechr  takes  pains  to 
come  to  us,  while  a  man  of  a  weak  capa- 
city, with  fluency  of  fpeech  triumphs,  in  out- 
running his  company  by  words  of  little  fig- 
mincation.  The  ftammerer  ftrives  to  be  fit 
for  our  converfation.  The  loquatious  man- 
endeavours  to  (hew  us  that  we  are  not  fit  for 
his  company* 

How- 
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However^  nothing  is  more  infupportableCnAp. 
to  men   of  fenfe,     than  an    empty  formal    IV. 
man,  who  fpeaks  in  proverbs,  and  decides  all  ^ — ^y~i 
controverfies  with  a  fhort  fentence  :  a  piece  SeBton 
of  ftupidity,    which  is  the  more  infufferable,      I. 
as  it  puts  on   the  air  of  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing :  and,  as  an  eafy  manner  of  converia'  ion 
is  the  moft  delirable  quality  a  man  can  have  ; 
fo  fuch  coxcombs  will  take  upon  them  to  be 
familiar  with  people  whom  they  never  faw 
before  :    and  what  is  ftill  more   vexatious, 
they  will  ad:  upon  the  foot  of  knowing  us 
by  fame,    and  rally  with  us,  as  they  call  it, 
by  repeating  what  our  enemies  fay  of  us  ; 
and  court  us,  as  they  think,  by  uttering  to 
our   face,   at  a  wrong  time,    all  the    kind 
things  our  friends  fpeak  of  us  in  our  abfence, 
without  any  regard  to  decency  or  good  man- 
ners.    This  fet  of  men  are  the  more  dread- 
ful, the  more  they  have  of  what  is  ufually 
called  wit. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  man,  to  avoid 
talking  much  of  any  particular  fcience,  for 
which  he  is  remarkably  famous.  Befides  the 
decency  of  this  rule,  it  is  certainly  founded 
in  good  policy.  For  a  man  who  talks  of 
any  thing  he  is  already  famous  for,  has  little 
to  get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lofe.  And  he, 
who  is  fometimes  filent  on  a  fubjedt  where 
every  one   is  fatisfied  he  could  fpeak   well, 

will 
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Chap. will  often  be  thought  no  lefs  knowing  in 

IV.    other  matters,    where,   perhaps,  he  knows 

1 — v — 'nothing  at  all. 
SeSiion 

l*  In  female  converfation,  be  as  pleafant  a9 

'poffible  :  the  very  name  of  an  argument 
frightens  a  woman,  who  is  commonly  foon- 
er  convinced  by  an  happy  turn,  or  witty  ex- 
preffion,  than  by  demonftration,  and  all  the 
rules  of  logick.  We  mull  converfe  with 
them,  as  a  man  would  with  thofe  from  whom 
he  might  have  expectation,  but  without  ma- 
king requefts  :  the  great  fecret  among  them, 
is  to  be  amiable  without  defign.  And  when- 
ever we  commend,  let  us  add  our  reafons 
for  doing  fo  ;  it  is  this  which  diftinguifhes 
the  approbation  of  a  man  of  fenfe  from  the 
admiration  of  fools,  and  flattery  of  fycophants. 

In  fine,  let  our  carriage  be  fo  eafy,  that 
we  may  be  acceptable  to  all  with  whom  we 
converfe  ;  let  us  fall  in  with  the  inclination 
of  the  company,  and  let  us  be  never  aflu- 
ming,  nor  prefer  ourfelves  to  others  ;  and 
then  we  fhall  always  gain  favour  without 
envy,  and  have  every  man's  good-wifhes  and 
approbation. 

When  we  know  every  perfon  that  is 
lpoken  of  is  reprefented  by  one,  who  has  no 
ill  will,  and  every  thing  that  is  mentioned 
described  by  one,  that  is  apt  to  fet  it  in  the 
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foeft  light ;  rallery  is  no  longer  agreeable.   ButCH  a  p. 
I  do  not  know  any  thing,  that  gives  greater    IV. 
difturbance  to  converfation,    than    the  falfe' — *y-> 
notion  fome  people  have  of  rallery.     "Pov^e^wn 
to  rally  well,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that      *• 
kindnefs  muft  run  through  all  we  fay,  and 
we  muft  ever  preferve  the  character  of   a 
friend  to  fupport  our  pretentions  to  be  free 
with  a  man.     Thus  a  man  that  fays  a  thing, 
which  perplexes  the  heart  of  him  he  fpeaks 
to,  or  brings  blufhes  into  his  face,  is  in  fome 
degree  a  murderer,  and  ought  to  bebaniflied 
human  fociety  ;  becaufe  he  raifes  his  mirth 
upon  giving  pain  to  the  perfon,  upon  whom 
he  is  pleafant  and  jocular  ,  and  all  the  cre- 
dit he  has  for  wit  is  owing  to  the  gratifica- 
tion  it  gives    to  other   mens  ill    humours. 
Therefore  to  make  rallery  agreeable,  a  man 
muft  either  not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think 
never  the  worfe  of  himfelf,  if  he  fees  he  is : 
and  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to 
fet  up  for  being  extremely  fharp  and  biting, 
as  the  term  is,  in  our  expreffions  to  our  fa- 
miliars. 

It  ought  certainly  to  be  the  firft  point  to 
be  aimed  at  in  fociety,  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  thofe,  with  whom  we  converfe,  by 
(hewing  that  we  are  well  inclined  towards 
them.  So  it  is  an  unpardonable  offence  to 
fhew  a  man  we  do  not  care,  whether  he  is 
pleafed  or  difpleafed  at  what  we  fay.     Not 

CL3  that 
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Chap. that  I  condemn   an   innocent  jeft;    but  I 
VI.     muft  infill  upon  it,    that   the   humour  of 
* — •-^-'jelling  on  difagreeable  fubjedts,  and  infilling 
Se5iionon  the  jeil,  the  more  it  creates  uneafinefs,  is 
*•      highly  blameable  ;  though  fome  men  think 
they  have  a  title,  as  friends,  to  do  it.     To 
provoke,  was  never  the  defign  of  jelling,  nor 
does  friendship  give  a  privilege  to  fay  things, 
with  a  defign  to  fhock.    How  then  can  that 
be  called  a  jell,    which  has  nothing  in   it 
but  bitternefs  and  ill  nature ;    the  frequent 
repetition  of  what  appears  harfh,  will  una- 
voidably leave  a  rancour,    that  is   fatal   to 
friendship,  and  even  rouze  a  good  humoured 
man   to    treat   thole   as  his   enemies,    that 
perpetually  teaze  him  in  fo  unbecoming  a 
manner. 

It  is  generally  allowed  neceffary,  for  the 
peace  of  company,  that  men  lliould  a  little 
ftudy  the  tempers  of  each  other;  but  cer- 
tainly that  mull  be  in  order  to  fhun  what  is 
offen  five,  not  to  make  it  a  conftant  enter- 
tainment ;  for,  that  confideration  is  mean 
and  illiterate,  where  one  man  exercifes  his 
wit  to  make  another  exercife  his  patience  ; 
and  it  is  vanity  or  pride  in  companions,  who 
fecretly  triumph  over  their  friends,  in  being 
fharp  upon  them  in  things,  where  they  are 
mofl  tender.  But  when  this  fort  of  beha- 
viour does  not  proceed  from  that  fource,  it 
does  from  barrennefs  of  invention,   and  an 

inability 
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inability  to  fupport  a  converfation  in  a  way  Chap. 
lefs  offenlive:  and  it  is  the  fame  poverty  IV. 
which  makes  men  fpeak  or  write  fmuttily/ — v— -* 
that  forces  them  to  talk  provokingly.  Ob-  ^e^ton 
fcene  language  is  an  addrefs  to  the  lewd ;  fo 
iharp  allufions  are  an  appeal  to  the  ill-na- 
tur'd  for  applaufe.  Is  it  not  then  really  mon- 
itrous  to  fee  how  unaccountably  it  prevails 
among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of  difplea- 
fing  each  other  ?  Infomuch  that,  one  would 
think  fometimes  that  the  contention  is,  who 
fhall  be  moft  difagreeable  and  unfriendly. 
Do  not  we  daily  hear  allufions  to  pall:  follies ; 
hints,  which  revive  what  a  man  has  a  mind 
to  forget  for  ever,  and  deferves  that  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  fhould  forget,  brought  forth 
even  in  company  of  men  of  diftindtion  ?  Such 
jefters  do  not  thruft  with  the  fkill  of  fencers, 
but  cut  up  with  the  barbarity  of  butchers : 
whereas  it  fhould  rather  be  below  the  cha- 
racter of  men  of  humanity  and  good  manners, 
to  be  capable  of  mirth,  while  there  is  any 
one  of  the  company  in  pain,  diforder,  and 
confufion.  For,  fuch  as  have  the  true  tafte 
of  converfation,  enjoy  themfelves  in  a  com- 
munication of  each  others  excellencies,  and 
not  on  a  triumph  over  thofe  imperfeftions  of 
their  friend  or  fellow  creature,  which  they 
themfelves  may  be  fometimes  liable  to. 

There  is  no  reafonable  man  can  bear  fuch 
follies  for  half  an  hour.     A  man  of  this  hu- 

Q^  4  mour 
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CHAP.mour  feeks  only  to  entertain;  and  it  is  of 
IV.  no  confequence  to  him  what  is  faid,  fo  it  be 
1 — Y""'"J  what  is  called  well  faid  ;  as  if  a  man  muft 
Section  |3Car  a  woun(i  with  patience,  becaufe  he  that 
la  pufhed  at  him,  came  up  with  a  good  air 
and  mein.  His  pretence  is,  that  he  means 
no  man  ill ;  but  does  ill  to  every  body  :  for, 
as  his  ambition  is  to  be  witty,  to  carry  on 
that  defign,  he  breaks  through  all  things, 
that  other  people  hold  facred  and  commen- 
dable. Let  thefe  railers  confider,  that  it  is 
no  excufe  for  being  mifchievous,  that  a  man 
is  mifchievous  without  malice  ;  nor  will 
it  be  thought  an  attonement,  that  the  ill  was 
done  not  to  injure  the  party  concerned,  but 
to  divert  the  indifferent  company.  If  we 
muft  lafh  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the 
manly  ftrokes  of  wit  and  fatyr  ;  for  I  am  of 
the  old  philofopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  muft 
fuffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather 
it  (hould  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion,  thaq 
the  hoof  of  an  afs. 

We  fliould  profefs  honefty  in  converfa^ 
tion,  as  much  as  in  trade  and  bufinefs.  There 
is  po  greater  misfortune,  than  to  be  ill  re- 
ceived ;  and,  where  we  love  the  turning  a 
rnan  to  ridicule  among  his  friends,  we  rob 
him  of  greater  enjoyments  than  he  could  have 
purchafed  by  his  wealth ;  yet  he  that  laughs 
&t  him,  would,  perhaps,    be  the  laft  man 

who 
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who  would  hurt  him  in  any  cafe  of  lefs  con-  Chap. 
fequence.  IV. 

It  is,  however,  very  merry  to  obferve,  that  »e"l0n 
in  the  trading  part  of  mankind,  the  jeft  goes 
by  the  weight  of  purfes,  and  the  ridicule 
is  made  up  by  the  gains,  which  arife  from 
it.  Becaufe  he  that  is  rallied  knows,  that, 
as  a-go-between,  he  lhall  find  his  account 
in  being  in  the  good  graces  of  a  man  of 
wealth.  For,  among  thefe  juft  and  punc- 
tual people,  the  richeft  man  is  ever  the 
better  jefter  \  and  they  know  no  fuch  a  thing 
as  a  perfon,  who  (hall  pretend  to  a  fupe- 
rior  laugh  at  a  man,  who  does  not  make 
him  amends  by  opportunities  of  advantage 
in  another  kind.  But  among  the  people 
of  a  different  way,  where  the  pretend- 
ed diftin&ion  in  company,  is  only  what 
is  raifed  from  fenfe  and  underftanding,  it 
is  very  abfurd  to  carry  on  a  rough  rail- 
lery fo  far,  as  that  the  whole  difcourie 
fhould  turn  upon  each  other's  infirmities, 
follies,  misfortunes,  or  mifcarriages ;  yet  this 
evil  proceeds  from  an  undifcreet  familiarity, 
whereby  a  man  is  allowed  to  fay  the  moft 
grating  thing  imaginable  to  another,  and 
it  ihall  be  accounted  weaknefs  to  (hew  an 
impatience  for  the  unkindnefs  of  fuch  ill- 
umed liberties. 

The 
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Chap.  The  true  and  high  ftate  of  converfation 
IV.  is,  when  men  communicate  their  thoughts 
*— v-^to  each  other  upon  fuch  fubjeds,  and  in  fuch 
Seffion^  manner,  as  would  be  pleafant,  if  there 
*•  were  no  fuch  thing  as  folly  in  the  world; 
1for,  it  is  but  a  low  condition  of  wit  in  one 
man  which  depends  upon  folly  in  another  : 
yet  all  cohabitants  in  general  run  into  this 
unhappy  fault ;  men  and  their  wives  break 
into  reflections,  which  are  like  fo  much  ara- 
bick  to  the  reft  of  the  company ;  fifters  and 
brothers  often  make  the  like  figure  from  the 
lame  unjuft  fenfe  of  the  art  of  being  intimate 
and  familiar.  But  familiarity,  among  the  „ 
truly  well-bred,  never  gives  authority  to 
trefpafs  upon  one  another  in  the  moft  mi- 
nute circutnftanc£ :  on  the  contrary,  it  al- 
lows to  be  kinder  than  we  ought  otherwife 
to  prefume  to  be,  and  in  all  ftates  and  con- 
ditions we  fhould  always  be  inclined  rather 
to  hide, i  than  rally  each  other's  infirmities 
and  follies.  Equality  is  the  life  of  conver- 
fation ;  and  he  is  as  much  out  who  affumes 
to  himfelf  any  part  above  another,  as  he  who 
confiders  himfelf  below  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. Familiarity  in  inferiors,  is  faucinefs ; 
in  fuperiors,  it  is  condefcenfion  ->  neither  of 
which  are  to  have  being  among  companions, 
the  very  word  implying  that  they  are  to  be 
equal  at  leaft  in  converfation.  We  muft 
therefore  abftrad  the  company  from  all  con- 

fiderations 
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fiderations  of  their  quality  or  fortunes  j  and  Chap. 
it  will  immediately  appear,  that  to  make  it    IV. 
happy  and   polite,    there  muft  nothing  be^ — ^—» 
ftarted,  which  fhall  difcover  that  our  thoughts  Seffion 
run  upon  any  fuch  diftindtions.  Then  bene-      h 
volence  muft  become  the  rule  of    fociety, 
and  he  that  is  moil  obliging,  muft  be  the 
moft  diverting  to  the  reft  of  the  company ; 
when  he  fhews  his  wit,  humour  and  fpirit, 
in  a  way  that  neither  makes  himfelf  nor  his 
friends  contemptible. 

Such  a  converfation  conciliates  a  man's 
love,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  exerted  a- 
gainft  his  faults,  and  keeps  the  perfon  rallied 
in  countenance,  by  infinuating  that  he  him- 
felf is  guilty  of  the  fame  imperfection  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  mention.  But  even  this 
fhould  be  done  with  fo  much  addrefs  as  to 
feem  rather  to  bewail  himfelf,  than  to  fall 
upon  his  friend.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  world,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  pafs,  that  no  ftory  fhould  be  a  ta- 
king one,  but  what  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  perfon  of  whom  it  is  related ;  for,  by 
this  means,  he  that  is  now  a  wit  in  conver- 
fation, would  be  confidered,  as  a  fpeaker  of 
falfe  news  in  trade  and  commerce.  Yet  I 
fcarce  think  this  is  fo  bad  as  when  the  fubjedt 
of  difcourfe  is  generally  upon  the  faults  of 
thofe  that  are  abfent.  This  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  proceeds  from  felf-conceit  -,  which,  tho* 

it 
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CHAP.it  might  be  endured  in  one  or  other  indivi- 
IV.    dual  perfon,  is  highly  blameable,  as  it  has 
*■ — v^fpread  itfelf  almoft  over  all  the  fpecies,  and 
Se£tiononQ  cannot  only  fay,  Harry,  Jack,  or  Will, 
*•      but  in  general,  that  man  is  a  coxcomb.  This 
is  the  reafon  that  any  excellence  is  faintly  re- 
ceived, and  that  any  imperfection  is  unmerci- 
fully expofed. 

Yet  this  is  the  turn,  which  converfation 
takes  in  almoft  every  fet  of  acquaintance, 
club  or  affembly,  in  this  town  and  king- 
dom. And  a  jeft  is  never  uttered  with  a 
better  grace,  than  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  ferious  look.  Thus  the  true  art  of 
being  agreeable  in  company  (yet  there  can 
be  no  fuch  a  thing  as  art  in  it)  is  to  appear 
well  pleafed  with  thofe  we  are  engaged  with, 
and  rather  to  feem  well  entertained,  than 
to  entertain  others.  A  man  fhould  always 
go  with  an  inclination  to  the  turn  of  the 
company  he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to 
be  of  the  party.  And  a  man  thus  difpofed 
is  not  indeed,  what  we  ordinary  call  a  good 
companion,  but  eflentially  is  fuch,  and  in  all 
the  parts  of  his  converfation  has  fomething 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  conciliates 
mens  minds  more  than  the  higheft  fallies  of 
wit,  or  ftarts  of  humour  can  poffibly  do.  In 
fine,  it  muft  appear  that  we  receive  law  from, 
and  not  give  it  to  our  company,  to  make  us 
agreeable  in  converfation. 

A  good 
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A  good  companion,  and  one  qualified  for  Chap. 
converfation,  does,  by  his  judgment,  fo  far  IV. 
corredt  the  inclinations  of  his  ambition,  that' — v-7-^ 
he  will  not  trouble  himfelf  with  either  the  ^e^on 
defires  or  purfuits  of  any  thing  beyond  what  r' 
he  enjoys  at  prefent :  by  his  looks,  he  filent- 
ly  commends  what  is  good  and  praife- wor- 
thy, and  fecretly  reproves  what  is  licenti- 
ous and  extravagant :  and  he  knows  how  to 
appear  free  and  open,  without  danger  of  in- 
trufion  ;  and  to  be  cautious,  without  feem- 
ing  referved.  The  gravity  of  his  converfa- 
tion, is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit  and 
humour ;  and  the  gaiety  of  it,  is  tempered 
with  fomething  that  is  inftru&ive,  as  well  as 
barely  agreeable  to  his  companions.  Upon 
every  occafion,  he  fays  a  thoufand  obliging 
things,  and  they  are  always  fo  juft  and  na- 
tural, that  it  is  impoffible  to  think  he  was 
at  the  leaft  pains  for  invention.  In  fine,  his 
whole  behaviour  is  equally  diftant  from  con- 
ftraint  and  negligence,  and  he  commands 
our  refpeft,  whilft  he  gains  our  love  :  with 
him  we  are  fure  not  to  be  merry  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  our  reafon,  nor  ferious  with  the 
lofs  of  our  good-humour  ;  but,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  his  temper,  they  either  go  to- 
gether, or  perpetually  fucceed  each  other. 

Such  a  companion  maintains  his  good  hu- 
mour with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  fo 

delight- 
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Chap. delightful,  without  offence  to  any  perfon  of 
IV.  thing  upon  earth,  flill  preferring  the  diftance 
*— V7— 'his  circumftances  oblige  him  to;  and,  in  his 
SeBion  whole  carriage,  difcovers  an  engaging  foft- 
*•  nefs,  that  one  cannot  perfuade  one's  felf, 
that  he  is  ever  actuated  by  thofe  rougher  paf- 
fions,  which  feldom  fail  of  fhewing  them- 
felves  in  the  outward  demeanour  of  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  properly  belong.  His 
conftitution  isajuft  temperature  between  in- 
dolence and  violence  :  wherever  his  affairs 
will  give  him  leave  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations, he  is  mild  and  gentle  ;  but  yet  ne- 
ver fails  to  exert  himfelf  with  vigour  and  re- 
folution  in  the  fervice  of  his  prince,  his  coun- 
try, or  his  friend.  When  he  relates  an  af- 
fair, it  is  with  great  applaufe,  the  company 
having  the  additional  pleafure  of  his  ienfe 
thereof,  by  his  manner  of  reprefenting  it. 
And  there  are  mixed  in  his  talk  fo  many 
pleafant  ironies,  that  things  which  deferve 
the  fevered  language,  are  made  ridiculous, 
inftead  of  odious  ;  and  we  fee  every  thing 
in  the  moft  good-natured  afpedl  it  can  be 
reprefented  by  words.  He  is  exquifitely  plea- 
fant, and  never  fays  an  ill-natured  thing. 
He  is,  with  all  his  acquaintance,  the  perfon 
generally  chofen  to  reconcile  any  differences, 
and  is  excellent  at  raifing  the  fubjedt  on 
which  he  fpeaks,  and  cafting  a  light  upon  it 
more  agreeable  to  his  company,  than  they 
thought  the  fubjed  was  capable  of.     He  a- 

voids 
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■  '  -  "  '■ ■'  ' 

voids  all  emotion  and  violence,  and  never  is  Chap, 
warm,  but  on  an  affe&ionate  bccafion.  IV". 

But,  above  all,  let  us  admire  a  good-na-^^w 
tured  old  man,  in  the  company  of  young  i- 
men  ;  he  meets  with  veneration  for  his  be-1 
nevolence,  and  is  not  only  valued  for  the 
good  qualities  of  which  he  is  mafter,  but 
reaps  an  acceptance  from  the  pardon  he  gives 
to  other  men's  faults  :  and  the  ingenious  fort 
of  men,  with  whom  he  converfes,  have  fo 
juft  a  regard  for  him,  that  he  rather  is  an 
example,  than  a  check  to  their  behaviour. 
Where  he  is,  you  never  meet  thofe  monfters 
of  converfation,  who  are  grave  or  gay  above 
their  years  :  and  he  never  converges,  but 
with  followers  of  nature  and  good  fenfe  5 
where  all  that  is  uttered,  is  only  the  efFed 
of  a  communicable  temper,  and  not  of  emu- 
lation to  excel  their  companions ;  all  defire 
of  fuperiority  being  a  contradiction  to  that 
fpirit,  which  makes  a  juft  converfation,  the 
very  effence  of  which  is  the  good-will  of 
both  parties :  for,  it  is  the  natural,  and  not 
the  acquired  man,  that  is  the  beft  compa- 
nion. 

Wit,  gallantry,  learning,  and  good-breed- 
ing, are  all  but  fubordinate  qualities  in  foci- 
ety ;  and  are  of  no  value,  but  as  they  are 
fubfervient  to  benevolence,  and  tend  to  a 
certain  manner  of  being  or  appearing  equal  to 

the 
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Chap. the  reft  of  the  company  $  for  converfation  is 
IV.  compofed  of  an  affembly  of  men,  as  they 
* — /■; — 'are  men,  and  not  as  they  are  diftinguifhed 
section  by  fortune  or  quality  :  therefore,  he  who 
brings  his  quality  with  him  into  converfa-* 
tion,  fhould  always  pay  the  reckoning  -y  for 
as  much  as  fuch  a  one  comes  not  to  meet  his 
friends,  but  rather,  as  it  were,  to  receive 
homage  of  his  vaffals,  So  that  however  we 
may  pretend  to  take  fatisfadtion  in  fprightly 
mirth,  and  high  jollity,  there  is  no  great 
pleafure  in  any  company,  where  the  bafis  of 
the  fociety  is  not  that  mutual  good- will  that 
fhall  be  agreeable  to  both  parties  :  ,and 
when  this  is  in  the  room,  every  trifling  cir- 
cumftance,  the  moil  minute  accident,  the 
abfurdity  of  a  fervant,  the  repetition  of  an 
old  ftory,  the  look  of  a  man  when  he  is  tell- 
ing it,  the  mod  indifferent,  and  the  mod 
ordinary  occurrences,  are  matters  which 
produce  mirth,  good-humour,  and  fatisfac- 
tipn. 

But,  above  all  things,  beware  of  a  liar, 
and  telling  of  lies  in  converfation.  Lies, 
which  are  told  out  of  arrogance  and  often- 
tation,  a  man  fhould  detedt  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  becaufe  he  fhould  not  be  triumphed 
over :  lies,  which  are  told  out  of  malice, 
he  fhould  expofe,  both  for  his  own  fake, 
and  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  becaufe 
every  man  fhould  rife  againft  a  common  ene- 
my; 
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my:    but   the  officious  liar,  many  have  ar- Chap'. 
gued,  is  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  he  does  fome    IV. 
men  good,  and  no  man  hurt;  and,  though v — v— -^ 
good  humour,    fenfe,    and    difcretion,    can  S^10*1 
feldom  fail  to  make  a  man  agreeable,  it  may 
be  no  ill  policy  fometimes  to  prepare  our- 
felves  in  a  particular  manner  for  converfati- 
on,  by  looking  a  little  farther  than  our  neigh- 
bours, into  whatever  is  become  a  reigning 
fubjecl  among   our  acquaintance.     I  know- 
but  one  ill   confequence   to  be  feared  from 
this  method  ;  namely,  that  coming  full  charg- 
ed into  company,    we  fhould  refolve  to  un- 
load^  before  we  have  waited  for  an  hand- 
fome  opportunity. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  filly,  than  the 
pleafure  fome  people  take  in  what  they  call 
fpeaking  their  minds.  Such  a  man  will  fay 
a  rude  thing  for  the  meer  pleafure  of  faying 
it,  when  an  oppofite  behaviour,  full  as  in- 
nocent, might  have  preferved  his  friend,  or 
made  his  own  fortune  for  ever.  And,  it  is  not 
impoffible  for  a  man  to  form  himielf  as  ex- 
quifite  a  pleafure  in  complying  with  the  hu- 
mour and  fentiments  of  others,  as  of  bring- 
ing others  over  to  his  own  ;  fince  it  is  the 
certain  fign  of  a  fuperior  genius,  that  can 
take  and  become  whatever  drefs  it  pleafes  to 
put  on.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  cannot 
be  a  more  happy  temper,  than  to  be  able  to 
live  with  all  kinds  of  difpolitions ;  becaufe 
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CHAP.it  argues  a  mind  that  lies  open  to  receive 
IV.  what  is  pleafing  to  others,  and  not  obftinate- 
^r^T^lv  bent  on  any  of  its  own  particularities: 
^eStton  though  to  live  with  the  fad  feverely,  with 
the  chearful  agreeably,  with  the  old  grave- 
ly, with  the  young  pleafantly  -T  to  vary  with 
every  humour  in  this  manner,  cannot  be  a- 
greeable,  except  it  comes  from  a  man's  own 
temper,  and  natural  complexion;  to  do  it 
out  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  way,  is  the 
moft  fruitlefs  and  unbecoming  proftitution 
that  can  be  conceived  :  or  to  put  on  an  art- 
ful part,  to  obtain  no  other  end,  but  an  un- 
juft  praife  from  the  undifcerning,  is,  of  alt 
endeavours,  the  moft  to  be  avoided  and  de- 
ipifed. 

One  of  the  beft  methods  of  improving 
our  natural  tafte,  is  the  converfation  with 
men  of  a  polite  genius.  No  man  of  the 
greateft  parts,  is  able  to  confider  any  thing 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of 
conception  :  and,  beiides  thofe  general  ob- 
fervations,  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an 
author,  every  man  forms  feveral  reflections 
that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  think- 
ing ;  fo  that  converfation  will  naturally  fur- 
nifh  us  with  hints,  which  we  did  not  at- 
tend to,  and  make  us  enjoy,  not  only  our 
own,  but  other  mens  parts  and  reflections 
alfo.  There  is  fomething  that  can  never  be 
learned,  but  in  the  company  of  the  polite.. 

'  Not 
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Not  only  the  vices  of  men  are  catching,  but  Chap. 
their  virtues  alfo  :  and  our  own  obfervations,     IV". 
added  to  thefe,    will  foon  difcover  what  it  is'-p^-1 
that  commands  attention  in  one,  and  makes  Beaton 
us  tired  and  difpleafed  with  the  difcourfe  of 
another  perfon. 

Beware  of  a  merry  fellow,  for  he  is  the 
faddeft  fellow  in  the  world  :  yet  pleafantry 
in  company,  has  a  great  force  upon  all  thofe 
with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  converfes : 
for,  if  he  breaks  his  word  upon  all  occafions 
both  trivial  and  important ;  when  he  is  fuf- 
ficiently  rallied  at  for  that  abominable  quali- 
ty, they  who  talk  of  him,  end  with  an  After 
all,  he  is  a  very  pleafant  companion.  If  he  be 
an  ill-natured  hufoand  ;  yet  the  very  women 
end  their  freedom  of  difcourfe  upon  his  fub- 
jedt;  but,  After  all,  he  is  very  pleafant  com- 
pany. If  he  is  neither  in  point  of  honour^ 
civility,  good-breeding,  or  good-nature  un- 
exceptionable ;  yet  all  is  anfwered,  For  he 
is  a  very  facetious  companion.  This  quality, 
when  it  is  confpicuous  in  a  man,  who  has 
to  accompany  it,  manly  and  virtuous  fenti- 
ments,  is  one  of  the  greateft  recommenda- 
tions in  converfition  -,  for,  there  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  any  thing,  which  can  give  fo  plead- 
ing gratification,  as  the  gaiety  of  fuch  a  per- 
fon :  but  no  man  is  to  be  more  avoided, 
than  your  pleafant  facetious  fellow,  when 
that  name  alone  is   diverted  of  every  good 

quality, 
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Chap. quality,  and  ferves  only  to  gild  a  crowd  of 
IV.    ill  qualities ;   becaufe  it  is  very  ordinary  with 

<— - v~>thofe  of  this  character,  to  be  attentive  only 
SettiojiiQ  what  may  pleafe  themfelves,  and  to  have 
2»  very  little  bowels  for  the  concerns  or  for- 
rows  of  other  men  :  nay,  they  are  capable 
of  purchafing  their  own  pleafures,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  giving  pain  to  every  body  elfe  ;  for, 
one  of  theie  very  pleafant  fellows  fhall  turn 
our  good  name  to  a  jeft ;  make  our  charac- 
ter contemptible  ;  debauch  our  wife  or 
daughter  5  and  yet  be  received  by  the  reft 
of  the  world  with  a  welcome  wherever  he 
comes  :  and  they,  who  do  not  confider  this 
fort  of  men  thus  carefully,  are  irrefiftibly 
expofed  to  his  infinuations  and  impoftures. 

JUL  The  English  in  general,  have  al- 
ways been  accounted  a  fober  people,  and 
inclined  rather  to  a  certain  bafhfulnefs  of  be- 
haviour in  publick  :  Is  it  not  then  amazing 
whence  fome  fellows  come  ?  And  fhall  not 
I  be  fupported  in  my  fuppofition,  that  the 
pert,  the  talkative,  and  all  fuch  as  have  no 
ihnk  of  the  obfervation  of  others,  are  of  fo- 
reign extraction,  and  imported  with  the  vices 
of  other  nations. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  your  loud  fpeak- 
ers  ?  Thefe  treat  mankind,  as  if  we  were  all 
deaf  y  they  do  not  exprefs,  but  declare  them- 
felves with  zeal,  and  a  certain  kind  of  mad* 

nefs. 
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nefs.     Thefe  perfons  are  worfe  than  bawlers,CH  a  p. 
as  much  as  a  fecret  enemy  is  more   dange-    IV. 
rous  than  one  that  has  declared  himfelf  a-- — >s-y* 
gainft  us.     But  we  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  SeBwn 
fource  of  this   impertinence,    which  is  no-     2- 
thing  elfe  but  a  method  or  mechanick  art* 
of  fetting  off  much  nonfenfe  for  wifdom,  a- 
mong  thofe  that  regard  more  the  emphafis 
of  words,    than  the  truth  of  things.     Thus 
many  of  thefe  are  guilty  of  this  outrage,  out 
of  vanity,   becaufe  they  think  all  they  fay  is 
well ;    or  they  have  their  own  perfons  in 
fuch  veneration,   that  they  believe  nothing, 
which  concerns  them,  can  be  infignificant  to 
thofe,    that  are    within  the  reach  of  their 
lungs.    But  it  is  much  to  the  difadvantage  of 
this  fort  of  people,  that  we   never  fee  any 
frequent  in  this  breach  of  good  converfation, 
who  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  good  em- 
ployment -in  the  world. 


With  thefe  I  muft  rank  a  fet  of  laughers, 
that  keep  up  an  infipid  mirth  in  their  own 
corners,  and,  by  their  noife  and  geftures, 
fhew  that  they  have  no  refpedt  for  the  reft  of 
the  company.  Their  whole  bufinefs  is  to  draw 
off  the  attention  of  the  company  from  what 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  to  fix  it  among 
themfelves ;  and,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  impertinence  is  ever  loudeft,  when  the  fet 
happens  to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four  fe- 
ll 3  make, 
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Chap. males,  who  have  got  amongft  them,  what 
IV.    you  call  a  woman's  man. 

Settion  Nor  can  I  pafs  over  that  mifchievous  fet 
£•  of  whifperers,  who  lay  their  heads  together 
'in  order  to  facrifice  every  body's  character 
within  their  obfervations.  Thefe  are  the 
people,  whofe  tongue,  as  the  divine  penman 
faith,  is  fet  on  fire  of  hell ;  whofe  wifdom 
is  devilifh  -,  and  whofe  company  muft  be  of 
all  others,  the  moft  carefully  avoided. 

All  order  and  decency  is  perverted  by  the 
infipid  mirth  of  certain  animals  ufually  called 
wags  ;  a  fpecies  of  men,  the  moft  infup- 
portable  in  converfation.  This  is  the  laft 
order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit  and'  good 
humour.  For  a  wag  has  his  mind  generally 
prepared  to  receive  fome  occafion  of  merri- 
ment, but  is  of  himfelf  too  empty  to  draw 
any  out  of  his  own  fet  of  thoughts :  and 
therefore  laughs  at  the  next  thing  he  meets ; 
not  becaufe  it  is  ridiculous,  but  becaufe  he 
is  under  a  neceffity  of  laughing,  to  keep 
himfelf  in  countenance  ;  and  his  gaiety  con- 
fifts  in  a  certain  profefled  ill-breeding  -,  as  if 
it  were  an  excufe  for  a  fault,  that  a  man 
knows  he  has  committed  one.  All  publick 
places  are  full  of  perfons  of  this  order ;  a  wag 
in  an  affembly  is  ever  guefiing,  how  well 
fuch  a  lady  flept  laft  night ;  and  how  much 
fuch  a  young  fellow  is  pleafed  with  him- 
felf 
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felf  on  account  of  a  fmile  from  his  fweet-CHAP. 
heart,  or  the  new  fafhioned  cut  of  his  ruf-    IV. 
fles  or  coat-fleeves.     In  fuch  a  cafe,    it  isv — v— — ' 
hard  to   tell  whether  their  flat  mirth  pro-  SeSlton 
vokes  us  more  to  pity  or  to  fcorn ;  but  if     2« 
oneconfiders  with  how  great  affectation  thefe' 
wags  utter  their  frigid  conceits,  commifera- 
tion  immediately  changes  itfelf  into  contempt 
of  their  follies.     Let  me  then  add  by  way 
of  admonition,  that  fuch  levity  of  behavi- 
our in  the  eyes  of  people  of  underftanding, 
degrades  women   of  any  diftinCtion  below 
their   meaneft    attendants  5    and    gentlemen 
fhould  know  that  a  fine   coat  is  a  livery, 
when  the  perfon,  who  wears  it,  difcovers  no 
higher  fenfe  than  that  of  the  meaneft  fer- 
vant,  in  his  retinue. 

Permit  me  then  to  recommend  a  modeft 
affurance  in  all  our  converfation.  I  am  not 
unfenfible  that  a  modeft  man,  though  he 
fometimes  paffes  for  a  good  character,  is 
very  often  ufed  to  fignify  a  fheepifh,  auk- 
ward  fellow,  who  has  neither  good  breed- 
ing, politenefs,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  4  and  that  a  man  of  affurance,  though 
at  firft  it  only  denoted  a  perfon  of  a  free 
and  open  carriage,  is  now  very  ufually  ap- 
plied to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  without 
a  blufh,  can  break  through  all  the  rules  of 
decency  and  morality.  But  the  modefty,  I 
recommend,  is  the  reflection  of  an  ingenu- 

R  4  ous 
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Chap.ous  mind,  either  when  a  man  has  commit* 
IV.  ted  an  action,  for  which  he  cenfures  him- 
^-pv^wfeif^  or  fancies  that  he  is  expofed  to  the 
bection  cenfure  0f  others,  that  are  able  to  judge  of 
his  words  or  a&ions.  And  I  take  afliirance 
to  be  a  faculty  of  pofleffing  a  man's  felf,  or 
of  faying  and  doing  indifferent  things  with- 
out any  uneafinefs  or  emotion  in  the  mind, 
from  what  another  fhall  fay  concerning  his 
words  or  deeds.  Such  a  modefty  and  aflii- 
ranee  ought  to  be  cherifhed  and  encouraged 
by  every  one  ;  and  a  man  thus  armed,  if 
his  words  or  actions  are  at  any  time  mifinr- 
terpreted,  retires  within  himfelf,  and  from 
a  confeioufnefs  of  his  own  integrity,  alfumes 
force  enough  to  defpife  the  little  cenfures  of 
the  ignorance  or  malice,  which  every  one 
jneets  with  from  the  world.  But  though 
the  commendable  quality  of  a  modeft  aflii- 
rance, is  generally  the  effect  of  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  yet  it  is  never 
fo  apparent,  as  in  a  man,  fixed  and  deter- 
mined in  himfelf,  to  do  nothing  againft  the 
rules  of  honour,  and  decency,  and  good 
breeding ;  for,  an  open  and  afliired  behavi- 
our is  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a  rer 
folution,  wherever  it  is  found.  Whereas  g, 
man  without  aflurance  is  liable  to  be  made 
uneafy  by  the  folly  or  ill  nature  of  every 
pne  he  converfes  with  :  and  a  man  without 
podefty  is  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour  and 
virtue,  and  }ofes  his  credit  both  with  GocJ 
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and  man.     Bat  when  modefty  and  affuranceCHAp. 
are    mixed    and     blended    together,    they     IV. 
compofe   what   we  endeavour   to    exprefs/ — ^7— * 
when  we  fay  a  modeft  affurance  ;  by  which  Se&tM 
we  underftand  the  juft  mien  between  bafli-      2- 
falnefs  and  impudence:  which  is  never  to 
be  acquired  out  of  the  paths  of  a  virtuous 
education. 

Converfation  is  of  that  efteem,  and  fa 
naturally  defired  by  all  men,  that  the  very 
meaneft  of  the  fpecies,  efpecially  among  us, 
take  all  occalions  and  pretences  of  forming 
themfelves  into  thofe  little  no&urnal  aflem- 
blies,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  clubs.  If  men  are  thus  knit  toge- 
ther, by  a  love  of  fociety,  and  not  by  a  fpi- 
rit  of  fadion ;  and  don't  meet  to  cenfure  or 
annoy  thofe  that  are  abfent,  but  to  enjoy 
one  another ;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
for  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the  good 
of  others,  or  at  leaft  to  relax  themfelves 
from  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  by  an  inno- 
cent and  chearful  converfation  in  the  even- 
ing, there  may  be  fomething  very  ufeful  in 
thefe  little  inftitutions :  how  they  therefore 
proftitute  this  ufeful  method  of  converfation, 
that  efLblifh  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  fra- 
ternity, and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week, 
upon  the  account  of  fome  fantaftick  refem- 
blance  ;  or  found  their  club  upon  eating  and 
drinking,  I  leave  thofe  to  judge,  who  are 

engaged 
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Chap. engaged  in  fuch  cafes:  for,  they  can  never 

IV.    hope  to  reap  any  improvement,  where  the 

■ — ^7— 'dull,  illiterate,  and  buffoon  bear  an  equal,  if 

Se&ton  not  a  ]arger  part,  than  the  learned,  the  airy 

3*      and  the  philofopher. 

Ail.  The  telling  of  ftories  is  a  great 
help  and  life  to  converfation ;  we  fhould 
therefore  always  encourage  them,  if  they 
are  pertinent  and  innocent,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  gloomy  mortals,  who  difdain  every 
thing  but  matter  of  fad: :  and  as  the  chu- 
Jing  of  pertinent  circumflances  is  the  life  of 
a  itory,  and  that  wherein  humour  princi- 
pally confifts,  fo  the  collectors  of  imperti- 
nent particulars  are  the  very  bane  and  opiates 
of  converfation.  There  is  nothing  more  ri- 
diculous, than  an  old  trifling  ftory-teller  5 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  venerable,  than 
one  who  has  turned  his  experience  to  the 
entertainment  and  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  But  as  thofe,  who  are  thus  a- 
dorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  are  apt  to 
fhow  their  parts  with  too  much  oflentation, 
I  would  advife  all  the  profeflbrs  of  this  art 
never  to  tell  ftories ;  but  as  they  feem  to 
grow  out  of  the  fubjedl-matter ;  or  as  they 
ferve  to  illuftrate  or  enliven  converfation. 
Men  fhould  not  talk  to  pleafe  themfelves,  but 
to  pleafe  thofe  that  hear  them  :  would  men 
lay  this  down  for  a  rule  it  would  make  them 
conlider  how  much  of  what  they  fpeak  is 

worth 
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worth  hearing;  what  wit  or  fenfe  there  is  Chap. 
in  what  they  are   about  to  fay  ;  and  how     IV. 
well  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  time  when, k— -vr*1 
the  place  where,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  »e™l0n 
is  fpoken.    A  ftory- teller  as  well  as  a  poet      3 
fhould  be   born  with    this   faculty.     Some 
men  have  fuch  a  peculiar  caft  of  mind,   that 
they  fee  things  in  another  light,  than  men 
of  grave  difpofitions  or  tempers ;  and  men 
of  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  mirthful  tem- 
per, will  reprefent  things  to  their  hearers  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  they  themfelves  were 
affected  with   them.     And  whereas  ferious 
fpirits  might  perhaps  have  been  difgufted  at 
the  fight  of  fome  odd  occurrences  in  life  ; 
yet  the  very  fame  occurrences  fhall  pleafe 
them  in  a  well  told  ftory,  where  the  difa- 
greeable  parts  of  the  images  are  concealed, 
and  thofe  only,   which  are  pleafing,  exhi- 
bited to  the  imagination  :  and  though  a  cer- 
tain gravity  of  countenance  fets  fome  ftories 
off  to  advantage,  where  the  hearer  is  to  be 
furprized  in  the  end  ;  this  is  by  no  means  a 
general  rule  ;  for  it  is  frequently  convenient 
to  aid  and  affift,    by  chearful   looks,    and 
whimfical  motions  of  the  head,  the  hand, 
or  perhaps  of  the  whole  body ;  nay,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  ftory  very  often  depends  upon  the 
make  of  the  body,  and  formation  of  the 
features,  of  him  who  relates  it :  fo  that  no 
body  can  tell  it  with  the  like  humour,  that 
is  not  born  with  the  fame  natural  qualifica- 
tions. 
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CHAP.tions.     It  is  well  obferved,  that  the  merit  of 

IV.    fome  wit  is  founded  upon  the  fhaking  of  a 

*■ — *y~* fat  paunch,  and  the  tolling  up  of  a  pair  of 

Seftion  rofy  jowls :  fo  that  if  a  fit  of  ficknefs  robs 

3*     fuch  a  one  of  his  fat,  it  will  rob  him  of  his 

fame  alfo.     Story-telling  is  therefore  not  an 

art,  but  what  we  call  a  knack ;  becaufe  it 

doth  not  fo  much  fubfift  upon  wit  as  upon 

humour. 

Two  things  muft  be  particularly  guarded 
againft  in  this  fort  of  converfation  ;  be  not 
too  common,  nor  too  prolix  ->  for  ftories 
that  are  very  common,  are  generally  irk- 
fome ;  but  may  be  aptly  introduced,  provi- 
ded they  be  only  hinted  at,  and  mentioned 
by  way  of  allufion  :  and  thofe  that  are  alto- 
gether new,  fhould  never  be  ufhered  in  with- 
out a  fhort  and  pertinent  character  of  the 
chief  perfons  concerned  ;  becaufe,  by  that 
means,  you  make  the  company  acquainted 
with  them.  And  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that 
flight  and  trivial  accounts  of  thofe,  who  are 
familiar  to  us,  adminifter  more  mirth,  than 
the  brighteft  points  of  wit  in  thofe  we  know 
nothing  of.  The  very  complexion  or  drefs 
of  the  man  we  are  talking  of,  if  it  be  aptly 
chofen  for  the  ftory,  fets  his  image  before 
the  hearer  with  advantage.  It  is  likewife 
neceflary  to  leave  off  in  time,  and  to  end 
fmartly ;  for,  there  is  a  kind  of  drama  in 
the  forming  of  a  ftory  ;  and  the  manner  of 

conducting 
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conducting  and  pointing  it,  is  the  fame  asCHAP. 
in  an  epigram.  After  one  hath  raifed  the  IV. 
expectation  of  the  company  by  humorous' — w—1 
characters,  and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  purfue  ^€^ton 
the  matter  too  far  is  unfufferable,  and  de-  3- 
prives  them  of  their  expectations.  And  there- 
fore a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  ftory-teller,  is 
looked  upon  to  be  much  more  infufFerable 
than  even  a  prolix  writer ;  for,  an  author 
may  be  tofled  out  of  our  hand,  and  thrown 
afide  when  he  grows  dull  and  tirefbme ; 
but  fuch  liberties  are  not  allowed  towards 
orators  in  common  converfation  :  nor  can 
any  point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  an  end  of  a 
ftory  attone  for  the  half  hour,  that  has  been 
loft  before  they  finifhed  it.  Every  man  in 
company  has  a  right  to  fpeak  as  well  as  our- 
felves,  and  we  are  invading  another  man's 
property  when  we  engrofs  the  time  to  our 
own  private  purpofes,  which  fhould  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  company  ;  whoever 
gives  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hearing, 
makes  him  a  facrifice  to  more  than  the  four- 
hundred  thoufandth  part  of  his  converfable 
life,  as  a  late  author  has  obferved,  and  as 
might.be  eafily  demonftrated  by  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  arithmetical  knowledge.  This  evil 
in  converfation  is  the  more  intolerable ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  humdrum  companions  feldom  en- 
deavour to  wind  up  their  narrations  into  a 
point  of  mirth  or  inftruCtion,  which  might 

make 
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Chap. make  fome  amends  for  the  tedioufnefs  of 
III.     them  ;  but  think  they  have  a  right  to   tell 
^^v-; — 'any  thing,    that  has  happened  within  their 
section  memory,  and  this  as  often  as  they  pleafe. 
So  that  to  avoid   the  imputation  of  a  ftory-^ 
teller,   we  ought  always  to  confider,    whe- 
ther what  we  fpeak  be  worth  hearing,    and 
then    endeavour  to   make  our  difcourfe  as 
fweet  as  we  can. 

Though  of  all  evils  in  flory-telling,  the 
lead:  fupportable,  is  the  humour  of  telling 
tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers, 
without  any  variation  :  yet  thofe  grave  fel- 
lows, who  fift  every  thing  with  the  utmoft 
nicety,  and  find  the  malignity  of  a  lie. in  a 
piece  of  humour,  pufhed  a  little  beyond 
exadt  truth,  fhould  be  our  averiion. 

Not  that  I  would  countenance  a  fet  of 
men,  who  outrage  truth,  inftead  of  affect- 
ing us  with  the  manner  in  telling  it ;  who 
over-leap  the  line  of  probability,  that  they 
may  be  {ttn  to  move  out  of  the  common 
road  of  modeft  men  -,  and  endeavour  only 
to  make  their  hearers  flare,  by  impofing 
upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonfenfe  againft 
the  philofophy  of  nature,  or  fuch  a  heap  of 
wonders  told  upon  their  own  knowledge, 
as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  fhould  ever  have 
met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  or  of 
the  longeft  life.     But  I  would  have  every 

ftory 
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flory  feafoned  with  a  little  furprize:    for, Chap. 
furprize  is  fo  much  the  life  of  ftories,    that    I V. 
every  one   aims  at  it,    who  endeavours  to' — ****** 
pleafe  by  ftory- telling.     An  elegant  choice  ^e^im 
of  words,  a  fweet  arrangement,  and  a  fmooth      3 
delivery,  are  all  beautifying  graces  ;  but  not 
the  particulars  in  this  point  of  converfation, 
which  either  long  command  the  attention, 
or  ftrike  with  the  violence  of  a  fudden  paf- 
fion,  or  occafion  the  burft  of  laughter,  which 
accompanies  wit  and  humour. 

Where  the  ftory-teller  injures  the  truth, 
let  it  always  be  a  rule,  either  to  rebuke  him 
by  a  general  lilence  ;  which  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf 
by  way  of  applaufe  or  approbation ;  for,  fi- 
lence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger,  mixed  with  a  fcorn,  that  fhews 
another,  he  is  thought  by  us  too  contempti- 
ble to  be  regarded,  for  what  he  fays,  when 
he  is  not  confident.  Or  we  may  try  to 
over-fhoot  fuch  talkers  in  their  own  bow, 
or  to  raife  the  ftory  with  further  degrees  of 
impoffibility,  and  fet  up  for  a  voucher  to 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  let  them 
fee  they  ftand  dete&ed  of  endeavouring  to 
impofe  upon  our  judgment.  Which  me- 
thod feldom  fails  of  fuccefs ;  the  moft  un- 
daunted are  ftruck  dumb  immediately  with 
confcientious  fhame  for  what  they  have  faid, 
and  are  inwardly  grieved  at  the  fentiment, 

which 
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Chap. which  they  cannot  but  perceive  others  en- 
IV.    tertain  concerning  them.     In  a  word,  they 
•* — y — 'are  fet  againfl  themfelves  ;    the  laugh  of  the 
SeEtion  company  runs  againft  them  ;  the  cenfuring 
3*      world  is  obliged  to  them  for  that  triumph, 
-^  which  they  have  allowed  them  at   the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  characters  ;    and  truth, 
which  they  have  injured,  has  a  near  way  of 
being  revenged  on  them,  when,  by  the  bare 
repetition  of  their  ftory,  they  become  a  fre- 
quent diverfion  for  the  publick  company, 

and  are  never  more  to  be  credited. 

/ 

It  is  certain,  that  every  one  has  not  a  ca«* 
pacity  to  tell  a  ftory  with  that  grace,  as  to 
receive  the  applaufe  of  the  company  :  there- 
fore, we  often  find  converfation  intermixed 
with  a  kind  of  low  wit,  called  punning: 
for,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  that  the  poor 
in  imagination,  fhould  have  fomething  which 
may  be  ferviceable  to  them  at  all  hours,  and 
upon  all  common  occafions.  Hence  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  falfe  wit,  which 
has  been  fo  recommended  by  the  pradice  of 
all  ages,  as  that  which  confifts  in  the  jingle  of 
words. 

A  punfter  need  not  be  concerned  with  us 
for  the  whole  fentence  \  but,  if  he  can  fay 
a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in  a  word,  which 
founds  like  any  one  word  we  have  Ipoken  to 
him,  he  can  turn  the  difcourfe,   or  diftraft 

us 
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us  fo,  that  we  cannot  go  on  5  and,  by  con- Chap. 
fequence,  if  he  cannot  be  as  witty  as  we    IV. 
are,  he  can  hinder  our  being  any  witter  than' — /■*■«* 
he  is.     Not  that  I  would  deprecate  all  kinds  SeSlton 
of  punning  :  for,  as  imitation  is  natural  to       3* 
us,  fo  when  it  does  not  raife  the  mind  to* 
poetry,  painting,  mufick,  or  other  more  no* 
ble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  quibbles  and 
puns.     And  when  we   confider  that  pun- 
ning takes  in  moll  of  the  confiderable  parts 
of  learning,  How  great  muft  we  allow  the 
dignity  of  it  to  be  ?    All  learned  difputes, 
are  by  fome  efteemed  little  better  than  puns, 
as  they  are  rather  about  founds,    than  fenfe. 
The  controverfies  of  divines,    are  about  the 
different  interpretation  of  terms  :  the  difpu- 
tations  of  philofophers,    about  words  5  and 
all  the  pompous  diftindtions  of  their  fchools, 
are  only  fo  many  unra veilings  of  double  mean- 
ings, and  precarious  affertions. 

I  could  yet  produce  many  examples  to 
{hew,  that  eftates  have  been  loft  by  quib- 
bles j  and  treaties  that  have  been  evaded  and 
broken  by  equivocation. 

But,  to  look  on  the  bright  fide  of  pun- 
ning, it  may  be  faid  to  give  us  the  compafs 
of  our  language  ;  the  great  bufinefs  of  the 
punfter  being  to  hunt  out  the  feveral  words 
in  our  tongue,  that  have  various  fignificati- 
ons,    but  agree  in  their  found.     This  will 

like- 
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Chap,  likewife  enter  into  the  nicety  of  fpelling  5  an 
IV.  accomplifhment  much  neglefted  by  perfons 
*— % — '  of  great,  and  no  quality,  and  regarded  only 
Settion  by  middling  people.  It  ends  difputes;  or, 
3*  what  is  the  fame  thing,  puns  comical  deftroy 
puns  ferious.  And  it  engages  attention  of 
mind,  as  may  be  reafonably  colle&ed,  from 
the  perpetual  gape  of  the  company  where 
the  punfter  is,  and  the  earneft  defire  to  know 
what  was  fpoken  laft,  if  a  word  efcapes  a* 
ny  one  of  them.  So  that,  it  has  been 
thought  by  fome,  that  good-breeding,  or  a 
courtly  behaviour,  is  much  cultivated  by  this 
art ;  for  as  much  as  the  whole  fpirit  of  good- 
breeding  confifts  in  a  defire  to  pleafe  the  com- 
pany ;  and,  fay  they,  this  is  the  defign  of  a 
punfter.  Accordingly,  we  find  fuch  burfts 
of  laughter,  fuch  agitations  of  the  fides,  fuch 
contortions  of  the  limbs,  fuch  earneft  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  dying  laugh,  fuch 
tranfport  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  equivo- 
cating aflemblies,  as  men  of  common  fenfe 
are  amazed  at,  and  own  they  never  felt  the 
like  before.  At  the  quibbling-board,  every 
performer  hath  his  due  ;  the  foul  is  ftruck 
at  once,  and  the  body  recognizes  the  merit 
of  each  joke :  .*where,  not  only  words,  but 
even  fyllables  have  juftice  done  them  :  where 
no  man  invades  the  right  of  another,  but 
by  perfedt  innocence  and  good-nature,  takes 
as  much  delight  in  his  neighbour's,  as  in 
his  own  joy  and  fatisfadtion.    Yet,  upon  the 

whole, 
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whole,    though  it  will  eafily  appear,   that  Chap. 
this  fcience  contributes  to  the  eafe  of  the  bo-     IV. 
dy,  and  ferenity  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  know' — v~^ 
any  fort  of  wit  that  hath   been  ufed  fo  re-  Se"im 
proachfully,  and,   it  may  be,   fo  defervedly,     4- 
as  the  pun  ;  efpecially,    if  that  definition  of 
a  pun  be  juft,  which  has  prevailed  among 
the  learned,    that  it  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
ceit arifing  from  the  ufe  of  two  words  that 
agree  in  the  found,  but  differ  in  the  fcnk  1 
for,  in  this  light,  it  dwindles  away  into  no- 
thing but  a  found  :  therefore,  when  any  of 
thefe  modifh  wits  interrupt  converfation  with 
fuch  a  jingle  of  fyllables>    which  only  chime 
in  words,    and  convey  no  profitable  ideas, 
and,    by  their  jargon,    exclude  good  fenfe  ; 
let  me  advife  this  method  to  detect  and  li- 
lence  their  nonfenfe  ;  tranflate  their  little  low 
wit  into  a  different  tongue  ;  and  then,  if  it 
can  bear  the  teft,  we  may  pronounce  it  true  - 
but,  fhould  it  vanifh  in  the  experiment,  we 
have  a  right  to  pronounce  it  a  pun,    or  an 
empty  found, 

XV*  Converfation  is  now-a-days,  fo 
fwelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  fo 
furfeited  (as  I  may  fay)  of  expreffions  of  kind  - 
nefs  and  refpedt,  that,  to  fpeak  the  fentiment 
of  a  learned  and  polite  author,  I  am  convinced, 
the  many  profeffions  of  kindnefs  and  fervice, 
which  we  ordinary  meet  with,  are  not  na- 
tural, but  a  proftitution  of  fpeech,  feldom 
intended  to  mean  any  part  of  what  is  expref- 

fed, 
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Chap. fed,   and  never  to  mean  all  that  the  literal 
IV.    meaning  of  the  words  imports.  Men's  words 
<— v— -'are  fo  far  from  being  the  true  reprefentatives 
Section  0f  their  thoughts,  as  they  ought  to  be,   that 
4*     if  any  man  meafure  his  words  by  his  heart, 
and  fpeaks  as  he  thinks,  and  does  not  exprefs 
more  kindnefs  to  every  man,    than  men  u- 
fually  have   for   any  man,    he  can  hardly 
efcape  the  cenfure  of  want  of  breeding  and 
good  manners.     And  hence  it  has  become  a 
juft  matter  of  complaint,   that  fincerity  is  out 
of  fafhion,  and  that  our  language  is  running 
into  a  lie ;  that  men  have  almoft  quite  per- 
verted the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  made  words 
to  fignify  nothing  ;    and  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  conversation  of  mankind,   is  little 
elfe  but  driving  a  trade  of  diffimulation  \  in 
fo  much,   that  it  would  make  a  man  hearti- 
ly fick  and  weary  of  the  world,  to  fee  the 
little  fincerity  that  is  in  ufe  and  praftice  a- 
mong  the  generality  of  mankind.     The  old 
Englifh  plainnefs  and   fincerity,    that  gene- 
rous integrity  of  nature,   and  honefiy  of  dif- 
pofition,    which  always  argues  true  greatnefs 
of  mind,   and  is  ufually  accompanied  with 
an  undaunted  courage  and  refolution,   is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  loft  among  us,  by  fulfome 
compliments. 

Should  it  not  rather  provoke  our  con- 
tempt, than  our  pity,  to  hear  what  folemn 
cxprefiions  of  refpeft  and  kindnefs  will  pafs 

be- 
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between  men,    almoft   upon  no  occafion  ?  Chap. 
How  great  honour  and  efteem  they  will  de-    IV. 
clare  for  one,  whom  perhaps  they  never  faw < — •t— > 
before ;  and  how  entirely  they  are  all  on  SeBion 
the  fudden  devoted  to  his  fervice  and  intereft     4* 
for  no  reafon;  how  infinitely  and  eternally 
obliged  to  him  for  no  benefit ;    and  how 
extremely  they  will  be  concerned  for  him, 
yea  and  afflidted  too,  for  no  caufe,  and  up- 
on no  vifible  occafion  ?  Such  trifling  with 
common  fenfe,  juftice,  and  confcience  fhould 
be  always  carefully  avoided  and  utterly  de- 
tefted  by  men  of  learning  and  good  morals, 
who  fhould  refolve  never  to  compliment  a- 
way  their  integrity,  who  fhould  never  value 
themfelves  upon  their  ability  of  taking  an 
advantage  of  another's  weaknefs  and  credu- 
lity, who  fhould  never  hear  with  any  inten- 
tion to   betray,   and  never  fpeak  with  any 
intention  to  deceive  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
addrefs  themfelves, 

It  is  a  divine  rule,  that  the  mouth  fhould 
fpeak  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart :  and 
as  there  is  nothing  fo  delightful,  as  the 
hearing  or  the  fpeaking  of  truth  ;  fo  nothing 
but  truth  and  ingenuity,  has  any  lafting  good 
effect,  even  upon  a  man's  intereft  and  for- 
tune. Nor  can  any  thing  have  the  advan- 
tage of  truth  and  reality  even  in  appearance. 
Truth  and  reality  have  the  advantage  of  all 
things.     For,  if  the  fhew  of  any  thing  be 
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Chap. good  for  any  thing,  I  am  fure,  fincerity  is 
IV,    better.     If  a  man  diflembles,  or  feems  to  be 
< — * — ->that,  which  he  is  not,  it  is  becaufe  he  thinks 
Seffiwn  it  good  to  have  fuch  a  quality  as  he  only 
4«      pretends  to  have  5    for,    to  counterfeit  and 
dirTemble,  is  to   put  on  the  appearance  of 
fome  real  excellency,  which  he  admires  ta- 
citely  in  another.     So  that  the  beft  way  in 
the  world  for  a  man  to  feem  to  be  any  thing, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  feem  to  be  in 
the  fight  of  the  world.     If  a  man  therefore 
think  it  convenient  to  feem  good,  let  him  be 
fo  indeed,  and  then  his  goodnefs  will  appear 
to  every  body's  fatisfadtion.     Confequently, 
upon  all  accounts,  fincerity  is  true  wifdom 
and  peace  of  mind.    Nothing  is  fo  confiftent 
nor  fo  amiable  as  truth  :  it  needs  nothing  to 
help  it  out  -,  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
fits  upon  our  lips;  and  is  ready  to  drop  out 
before  we  are  aware.   Integrity  gains  ftrength 
by  ufe ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
praftifeth  it,  the  greater  fervice  it  does  him, 
by  confirming  his  reputation,  and  encoura- 
ging' thofe,  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  to 
repofe  the  greateft  truft  and  confidence  in 
him.     Which  is  an  unfpeakable  advantage 
in  the  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  the  world  -,  ef- 
pecially,  if  it  be  foftened  and  qualified  by 
the  rules  of  converfation  and  good  breeding  • 
for  then,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  focial  duties  a  more  fliining  virtue. 

Sincerity 
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Sincerity  is  firm  and  fubftantial,  and  there  Chap. 
is  nothing  hollow  and  unfound  in  it  -,  and,  IV. 
becaufe  it  is  plain  and  open,  it  fears  no  dif-' — *-*** 
covery  :  fincerity  is  the  mod  compendious  ^e^10^ 
wifdom,  and  an  excellent  inflrument  for  the  4- 
fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufinefs  -,  it  creates  con- 
fidence in  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  faves 
the  labour  of  many  enquiries ;  and  brings 
things  to  an  ifliie  in  few  words,  particularly 
as  to  the  affairs  of  this  life  :  finceritv  is  much 
the  plained  and  eafieft,  much  the  fafeft  and 
moft  fecure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world  ; 
it  has  lefs  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  en- 
tanglement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and 
hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  fhorteft  and  neareft 
way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
ftreight  line,  and  will  hold  out,  and  laft 
longeft ;  whereas  deceit  and  cunning  conti- 
nually grow  weaker  and  lefs  effectual  and 
Serviceable  to  them,  that  ufe  them ;  a  lie  is 
troublefome,  and  fets  a  man's  invention  up- 
on the  rack  ;  for,  one  trick  needs  a  great 
many  more  to  make  it  good,  or  to  cover 
the  perfon  from  infamy.  The  crafty  man 
is  always  in  danger,  and  when  he  thinks  he 
walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  are  fo 
tranfparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them ; 
he  is  the  laft  man  that  finds  himfelf  to  be 
found  out ;  and,  whilft  he  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  ren- 
ders himfelf  ridiculous  in  the  fight  of  every 
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Ch  a p.difcerning  perfon.   So  that  whatfoever  conve- 

IV.    nience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falfhood  and 

<— -v^diffimulation,  it  is  foon  over ;  but  the  incon- 

Se£rwnvcnienC£  0f  \^  continues  for  ever  ;  becaufe  it 

4*      brings  a  man  under  an  everlafting  jealoufy 

and  fufpicion,    fo  that  he  is  not  believed, 

when  he  fpeaks  truth;  nor  trufted,  when 

perhaps  he  means  honeftly.     All  other  arts 

will  fail ;  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a 

man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  laft, 

though  he  may  live  fometime  in  obfcurity 

and  diftrefs, 

Yet  we  may  obferve,  by  a  fliort  digref- 
fion,  that  diffimulation  is  often  the  way  to  the 
greateft  preferment.  We  fee  in  elections 
for  members  to  lit  in  parliament,  how  far 
faluting  rows  of  old  women,  drinking  with 
clowns,  and  being  upon  the  level  with  the 
Joweft  part  of  mankind  in  what  they  them- 
felves  are  loweft,  their  diverfions,  wM  carry 
a  candidate  in  the  efleem  of  the  vulgar. 
For,  as  pride  in  fpme  particular  difguife  or 
other  (often  a  fecret  to  the  proud  man  him- 
felf)  is  the  moll  ordinary  fpring  of  aftion 
among  mankind  $  we  need  no  more  than  to 
difcover  what  a  man  values  himfelf  for  5  then 
of  all  things  admire  that  quality.;  but  we  muft 
be  fure  to  be  failing  in  it  ourfelves  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  man  whom  we  court ;  and  then  it 
will  be  found  that  a  capacity  for  proftituting 
a  man^  felf  in  his  behaviour,  and  defcending 
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to  the  prefent  humour  of  the  common  peo-CHAP. 
pie,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  ingredient,  as  any    IV. 
other,    for  making  a  confiderable  figure  in' — s^*J 
life.     And,    this  natural  biafs  is  fo  general  Section 
amongft  all  mankind,  that  if  a  man  has  no-     4* 
thing  elfe,    or  nothing  better,  to  think  of,f 
he   can  not  make  his  way  to  wealth  and 
diftinftion,    by  properer  methods,  than  by 
fludying  the  particular  bent  or  inclination  of 
the  people,  with  whom  he  converfes ;  and 
by  working  from  the  obfervation  of  their  in- 
clination in  all  matters,  where  he  has  any 
intercourfe  with  them.     And  he  that  im- 
proves this  obfervation,  need  not  be  at  ex- 
pence  of  any  great  talent  or  virtue  to  pleafe 
even  thofe,  who  are  pofleffed  of  the  higheft 
qualifications. 

What  can  be  more  diverting  than  to  ob- 
ferve  a  fuperior  talking  half  fentences,  and 
playing  an  humble  admirer's  countenance 
from  one  thing  to  another,  with  fuch  per- 
plexity that  he  knows  not  what  to  fneer  in 
approbation  of  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  complai- 
fance peculiar  to  courts.  In  all  other  places 
we  muft  conftantly  go  farther  in  compliance 
with  the  perfons  we  have  to  do  with,  than 
a  meer  conformity  of  looks  and  behaviour. 
In  a  country  life,  a  leading  man  muft  have 
a  good  ftomack,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  ruftick 
chearfulnefs ;  for,  it  will  go  a  great  way, 
provided  you  are  able  to  drink,  and  drink 

any 
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Chap. any  thing,    with  the  farmer  and  country 
IV.    fquire. 

But  the  moft  prevailing  way  to  prefer- 
ment, is,  by  what  better  bred  people  call  a 
prefent  $  the  vulgar,  a  bribe.  When  all  o- 
ther  methods  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  no 
purpofe,  this  hath  often  proved  fuccefsful  -, 
for,  as  it  has  been  feelingly  obferved,  a  man, 
who  is  furnifhed  with  arguments  from  the 
mint,  will  convince  the  antagonift  much 
fooner  than  one,  who  draws  them  from  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy,  or  religion  and  confci- 
ence.  The  ready  fpecie  is  a  wonderful  clearer 
of  the  understanding ;  it  diffipates  every 
doubt  and  fcruple  in  an  inftant;  accommo- 
dates itfelf  to  the  meaneft  capacities  j  filences 
the  loud  and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the 
moft  obftinate  and  inflexible,  in  what  port  or 
degree  foever.  It  even  confounds  the  ftatef- 
men,  ftrikes  their  orators  dumb,  and  at  length 
argues  them  out  of  all  their  liberties ;  which 
is  both  a  fcandal  and  ruin  to  a  nation.  But 
to  return, 

A  man  is  made  agreeable  or  unwelcome 
to  thofe,  with  whom  he  converfes,  accord- 
ing to  the  motive,  from  which  his  defire  of 
pleafing,  appears  to  proceed.  An  agreeable 
man,  is  endowed  with  that  natural  bent  to 
do  acceptable  things,  from  a  delight  he  takes 
in  them,  meerly  as  fuch  3  and  the  affectation 

of 
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of  that  character,   is  what  conftitutes  a  fop. Chap. 
But  the  happy  talent,  of  plealing  either  thole    IV. 
above  us  or  below  us,  feems  to  be  wholly  L~T*~' 
owing  to  the  opinion,  they  have  of  our  fin-  ^e^wn 
cerity.     A  quality  that  muft  attend  the  a-  _4' 
greeable  man  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life ; 
though  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  man 
fo  exactly  formed  for  pleafing,  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  he  is  doing,  or  faying,   or  that 
there  need  be  any  manner  of  importance  in 
it,    to   make  him   gain    upon  every  body, 
who  hears  or  beholds  him.     But  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  this  felicity  is  not  to  be  confidered  the 
gift  of  nature  only,  but  muft  be  attended 
with  happy  circumftances,  which  add  a  dig- 
nity to  the  familiar  behaviour,  that  diftin- 
guifhes  hima    whom  we  call  an  agreeable 
perfon. 

Acknowledged  merit  is  an  immediate  dis- 
tinction, and  ferves  in  the  place  of  equipage 
to  a  gentleman ;  renders  a  man  graceful  in 
mirth,  important  in  bufmefs,  and  regarded 
with  love,  in  every  ordinary  occurrence  of 
life.  But,  the  falling  in  with  the  particular 
humour,  or  manner  of  one  above  us,  abftrac- 
ted  from  the  general  rules  of  good  behavi- 
our, is  the  life  of  a  flave :  and  a  parafite 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  meaneft  fervant, 
but  that  the  footman  hires  himfelf  for  bodily 
labour,  fubjected  to  go  and  come  at  the  will 
of  his  matter  $  end  the  other  gives  up  his 

very 
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Chap. very  foul  and  underftanding ;  he  is  proftituted 
IV.    to  fpeak,   and  profeffes  to  think  after  the 

* — v^mode  of  him,  whom  he  courts. 

Se&ion 

4*  It  may,  perhaps,  feem  a  trivial  obferva- 

tion,  but  certainly  it  betrays  a  want  of  fin- 
cerity  ;  and  confequently,  it  is  far  from  plea- 
fing  among  friends,  when  a  perfon  never 
keeps  the  appointed  hour  with  his  friend. 
And  therefore  I  would  recommend  a  refor- 
mation in  thofe,  that  are  guilty  of  this  evil 
habit :  for,  it  is  a  mercilefs  thing,  that  any 
one  can  be  at  eafe,  and  fuppofe  a  fet  of 
people,  who  have  a  kindnefs  for  him,  at 
that  moment  waiting  out  of  refpedt  to  him, 
and  refufing  to  tafte  their  food  or  converfa- 
tion,  with  the  utmoft  impatience  for  one, 
that  breaks  his  appointment  without  any. 
real  avocation.  The  leafl:  confequence  muft 
be  this :  in  the  end,  they  repent  of  the  value 
they  had  for  him ;  and  fuch  treatment  re- 
peated makes  company  never  depend  upon 
his  promife  any  more ;  fo  that  he  often  comes 
at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  fecret- 
ly  flighted  by  the  perfons  with  whom  he 
eats,  and  curfed  by  the  fervants,  whofe  din- 
ner is  delayed  by  his  breaking  his  promife. 
I  admire  that  men  guilty  this  way,  could 
never  have  obferved,  that  the  whiling  time, 
the  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little 
before  our  meals,  is  the  moft  aukwardly  paffed 
away  of  any  part  of  our  time.     Certainly, 
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if  they  did  think  at  all,    they  would  retted  Ch  ap, 
upon  their  guilt,  in  lengthening  fuch  a  fuf-    IV. 
penfion  of  agreeable  life  ;  befides  the  con-^ — i^*J 
ftant  offending  this  way,  has,  in  a  degree,  Sexton 
an  effed  upon  the  honefty  of  his  mind,  who     4« 
is  guilty  of  it,  as  common  f wearing  is  a  kind' 
of  habitual  perjury. 

The  importance  of  this  obfervation,  is 
juftified  by  this  certain  truth,  That  the  firft 
flep  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity, 
is  much  more  important  than  fome  peo- 
ple may  imagine;  and  that  whoever  fcru- 
pies  not  breaking  his  word  in  little  things, 
would  not  fuffer  in  his  own  confcience  io 
great  pain  for  failures  of  confequence,  as  he 
who  thinks  every  little  offence  againft  truth 
and  juftice  a  difparagement.  If  we  would 
be  fure  of  our  integrity,  we  fhould  not  make 
any  thing  we  ourfelves  difapprove,  habitual 
to  us ;  and  the  man  can  fupport  his  good 
name  in  bufinefs,  no  longer  than  he  can  in 
converfation,  who,  without  difficulty  makes 
appointments,  which  he  is  indifferent  whe- 
ther he  obferves  or  not. 

Great  care  then  muft  be  taken,  both  in 
our  words  and  a&ions,  to  diftinguifh  between 
ufeful  complaifance  and  flattery,  or  diffimu- 
lation.  Ufeful  complaifance,  makes  all  con- 
verfation agreeable,  and  may  be  defined  a 

con- 
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GHAP.conftant  endeavour  to  pleafe  thofe,  whom 
IV.    we  converfe  with,   fo  far  as  we  may  do  it 
v—^-*j  innocently.     It  is  this  that  renders  a  fuperi- 
Seffion  or  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  in- 
4-      feriour  acceptable  ->    it   fmooths  diftinftion, 
fweetens  converfation,  and  makes  every  one 
in  the  company  pleafed  with  himfelf.     It 
produces  good  nature  and   mutual  benevo- 
lence,  encourages  the  timorous,  fmooths  the 
turbulent,    humanizes  the  fierce,  and  diftin- 
guifhes  a  fociety  of  civilized  perfons,  from 
a  confufion  of  favages  or  brutes.     This  is 
the  complaifance  that  blends  all  orders  of 
men  together,  in  a  friendly  intercourfe  of 
words  and  a&ions,    and  is  fuited  to  that  e- 
quality  in  human  nature,  which  every  one 
ought  to  confider,  fo  far  as  is  confiftent  with 
the  diftindtion,    quality,    and    government 
eftablifhed  among  men. 

But  from  hence  there  comes  an  evil, 
which  has  prevailed  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, and  which  grey  hairs,  and  tyran- 
nical cuftom,  continue  to  fupport  3  I  mean, 
old  men's  over-bearing  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of 
their  juniors,  by  the  mere  force  of  feniority  : 
fo  that  for  a  young  man,  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  and  vigour  of  age,  to  give  a  reafonable 
contradiction  to  his  elders,  is  efteemed  an 
unpardonable  infolence,  and  regarded  as  a 
reverfing  the  decrees  of  nature.  A  well-in- 
clined  young  man,  and  whofe  good-breed- 
ing 
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ing  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  Chap. 
and  virtue,  muft  needs  take  delight  in  being    IV. 
agreeable   to  his  elders,    as  we  are  truly  de-  ^— ^— » 
lighted,  when  we  are  not  the  jeft  of  them  :Se^ion 
however,  when  in  company  with  old  men,      4- 
we  hear  them   fpeak  obfcurely,    or  reafon 
prepofteroufly  (into  which  abfurdities,  pre- 
judice,   pride,    or   intereft,    will   fometimes 
throw   the  wifeft)    we  fhould  count   it  no 
crime  to  rectify  their  reafonings,  unlefs  truth 
muft   fall  a  facrifice   to  complaifance,   and 
confcience  truckle  to  ceremony ;  therefore, 
remember  this  maxim,  leaft  by  too  much 
complaifance,  you  fall  into  flattery.     Affert 
the  reafonable  rights  of  youth,  and  prevent 
the  pernicious  incroachments  of  age. 

Flattery  is  always  dangerous,  efpecially  if 
the  flatterer  be  our  fuperior.  He  who  can 
agreeably  condefcend  to  footh  our  humour 
or  temper,  finds  always  an  open  avenue  to 
our  foul  :  and  the  reafon  that  there  is  fuch  a 
general  out- cry  amongft  us  againft  flatter- 
ers, is,  that  there  are  fo  very  few  that  are 
good  at  it.  The  perfon  molt  agreeable  to 
a  man  for  a  conftancy,  is  he  that  has  no 
fhining.  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  a- 
bove  great  imperfections,  whom  he  can  live 
with  as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either 
over-look,  or  not  obferve,  his  little  imper- 
fections ;  and  who  now  and  then  throws  out 
a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man  filently  flatter 

him- 
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CHAP.himfelf  in  his  fuperiority  to  him.  And  it 
IV.    has  been  found  to  be  a  great  eafe  to  have 

« — • — 'one  in  our  own  fhape,    a  fpecies  below  us; 

Seffton  and  who,  without  being  lifted  into  our  fer- 
4*  vice,  is  by  nature  our  humble  fervant :  for, 
'fuch  a  dependant  is  of  excellent  ufe  on  a 
rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind 
to  drefs,  or  to  exclude  folitude ;  or  when  one 
has  neither  a  mind  to  that  nor  to  company. 
And  as  every  man  thinks  he  has  an  eftate  of 
reputation,  and  is  glad  to  fee  one  that  will 
bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ;  it  is  no  mat- 
ter how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in, 
or  by  how  clownifh  a  meflenger,  fo  the  mo- 
ney is  current :  fo  that  it  is  enough  to  pleafe 
us,  if  we  believe  that  the  man  is  fincere, 
who  flatters  us. 

For  which  purpofe,  flatterers  learn  the 
courfe  of  the  town,  and  the  general  charac- 
ters of  perfons  :  and  when  one  of  thefe  has 
a  little  cunning,  he  pafles  his  time  in  the  ut- 
moft  fatisfa&ion  to  himfelf  and  his  friends : 
for  his  pofition  is  never  to  report  or  fpeak  a 
difpleafing  thing.  He  never  contradicts  us,  but 
gains  upon  us,  not  by  a  fulfome  way  of  com- 
mending us  in  broad  terms,  but  by  approving 
whatever  we  propofe  or  utter ;  at  the  fame 
time  is  ready  to  beg  our  pardon,  and  gainfay 
us,  if  we  chance  to  fpeak  ill  of  ourfelves. 
The  love  of  flattery  is,  indeed,  fometimes 
the  weaknefs  of  a  great  mind  >    but  we  fee 

it 
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it  alfo  in  perfons,  who  other  wife  difcover  no  Chap. 
manner  of  relifh  for  any  thing  above  animal    IV. 
fenfe.     Thefe  latter  fort  of  men  it  fometimes'— -v-*-* 
improves,  but   always   debafes  the  former :  uw/0/1 
For  though  a  fool  is  in  himfelf  the  object  of     4« 
pity  till  he  is  flattered,  yet,  by  the  force  of 
that,  his  ftupidity  is  raifed  into  affectation, 
and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  a  ri- 
diculous animal.  Therefore,  it  is  indeed,  the 
greatefl  of  injuries  to  flatter  any  but  the  un- 
happy, or  fuch  as  are  difpleafed  with  them- 
felves  for  fome  infirmity  s    for  if  flattery  is 
pra&ifed  upon  any  other  confideration,    it  is 
the  moft  abjedl  thing  in  nature  ;  nay,  I  can- 
not think  of  any  character  below  the  flat- 
terer, except  he  that  envies  him  his  fuccefs* 
And  I  infer,  with  good  authority,  that  as  a 
coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  parts*  fo  a  flatterer  is  a 
knave  of  parts. 

t  pay  the  moft  regard  to  the  behaviour 
and  difcourfe  of  fuch  as  have  not  fpirits  too 
adtive  to  be  happy  and  well  pleafed  in  a  pri- 
vate condition  ;  nor  complexions  too  warm 
to  make  them  negled:  the  duties  and  relati- 
ons of  life  :  of  which  fort,  are  all  good  fa- 
thers, generous  brothers,  fincere  friends,  and 
faithful  fubjedts ;  whofe  entertainments  are 
derived  rather  from  reafon,  than  imagina- 
tion ;  which  is  the  caufe  that  there  is  no 
impatience  or  inftability  in  their  words  or 
deeds.     Their  countenances  fhew  that  they 

are 
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Chap,  are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  the 
IV.  prefent  inftant,  as  it  pafles  without  defiring 
iT~vT"J  to  quicken  it,  by  gratifying  any  paffion,  or 
section  profecuting  any  new  defign.  They  enjoy  a 
4^  great  fortune  handfomely,  without  launch- 
ing into  expence;  and  exert  many  noble  and 
ufeful  qualities,  without  appearing  in  any 
publick  employments.  Their  wifdom  and 
knowledge  are  ferviceable  to  all,  that  think 
fit,  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  they  do  the 
office  of  a  council,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and 
a  friend  to  all  their  acquaintance  ;  not  only 
without  the  profits  which  attend  fuch  offi- 
ces, but  alfo  without  the  difference  and  ho- 
mage, which  are  ufually  paid  to  them.  They 
expert  no  thanks  :  and  the  greateft  gratitude 
we  can  fhew,  is  to  let  them  fee  we  are  the 
better  men  for  their  fervices ;  and  that  we 
are  as  ready  to  oblige  others,  as  they  are  to 
oblige  us.  Thefe  worthy  men,  are  fo  far 
from  taking  any  advantages  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  neighbours,  that  in  the  private 
exigences  of  their  friends,  they  will  lend,  at 
legal  value,  confiderable  fums,  which  they 
might  highly  increafe,  by  rolling  in  the  pub- 
lick  funds  :  they  do  not  confider  in  whofe 
hands  their  money  will  improve  moft,  but 
where  it  will  do  moft  good  to  their  fellow 
creature. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  Credit  and  Reputation. 

•ymmmmm — — — — ■ — *— — — —     i  i  i  '■'  '    '   "' 

The  Contents. 

I.  Concerning  evil-fpeaking,  Jlander,   defama-Cvik?. 
tion,    detractions    fcandaly     and  calumny.      V. 
II.  Of  fatyr,  and  libels.  v— v—- ^ 

THE  grcateft  part  of  vexation  and  tin-  Seffiion 
eafinefs  of  life,  proceeds  from  thofe  I. 
calumnies  and  reproaches  which  we 
fpread  abroad  againft  our  neighbours.  And 
the  perfons  who  are  moft  pleafed  with  the 
little  tales  which  pafs  about  the  town,  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  reft  of  the  world, 
are  the  lazy,  the  idle,  and  the  froward : 
for,  were  it  not  for  the  pleafure  of  fpeaking 
ill,  there  are  numbers  of  people,  who  are 
too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own  houfes,  and 
too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in  conver- 
fation.  This  vice  generally  takes  its  rife  ei- 
ther from  an  ill-will  to  mankind,  a  private 
inclination  to  make  ourfelves  efteemed,  an 
oftentation  of  wit,  and  vanity  of  being 
thought  in  the  fecrets  of  the  world,  or  from 
a  defire  of  gratifying  any  of  thefe  difpofiti- 
ons  of  mind  in  fome  other  perfon.  But  as 
cenfure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  publick 

for 
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Chap. for  being  eminent,  it  is  a  folly  for  an  emi- 
V.      nent   man  to  thiftk  of  draping  it,   and  a 
*- — *ryJ  weaknefs  to  be  affedted  thereby  ;   efpecially 
Seawn  fmce  au  the  illuftrious  perfons  of  antiquity, 
Im     and,  indeed,     of  every  age  in  the  world, 
have  patted  through  this  fiery  perfecution  of 
an  evil  tongue.     So  that  there  is  no  defence 
againft  reproach,  but  obfcurity ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  concomitant  to  greatnefs,  and  the  beft  re- 
medy on  thefe  occafions   is,    for  a  perfon, 
who  is  zealous  for  promoting  the  intereft  of 
his  country,  to  conquer  all  that  tendernefs 
and  delicacy,  which  may  make  him  afraid 
of  being  fpoken  ill  of;  or  his  endeavours 
will  often  produce  no  lefs  uneafinefs  to  him- 
felf,  than  benefit  to  the  publick  weal. 

A  man  muft  either  be  infignificant,  or 
able  to  bear  an  undeferved  reproach  among 
a  people,  who  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ut- 
moft  freedom  of  thought  and  fpeech  :  there- 
fore, a  true  patriot  may  comfort  himfelf 
under  the  attacks  of  falfhood  and  obloquy, 
by  rejoicing  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  honeft  de* 
figns,  rather  than  by  being  mortified  by 
thofe  who  mifreprefent  him.  He  fhould 
likewife  confider,  that  not  only  envy,  but 
vanity  has  a  fhare  in  the  detraction  of  his 
enemies :  and,  confequently,  that  fuch  a£- 
perfions  do  him  honour,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  intended  to  leflen  his  credit. 
Patriots  fhould  reflcdt,-  that  thofe  who  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  ftir   up  the  multitude   againftCHAP. 
them,  do  it  to  be  thought  conliderable  ;  and     V. 
not  a  little  applaud  themfelves  in  a  talent, v— v^— > 
that  can  raife  clamours  out  of  nothing,  2sA^e^l0n 
throw   a   ferment  ramong  the    people,    by      h 
murmurs  or  complaints  5  which  they  know' 
in  their  own  hearts  are  altogether  groundlefs, 
if  not  entirely  malicious.     And  again,  every 
man,  in  a  publick  ilation,  ought  to  confi- 
der,  that,  when  there  are  two  different  par- 
ties in  a  nation,  they  will  fee  things  in  a 
different  view  :  and  let  the  aftion  be  ever  fo 
conducive  to  the  good  of  our  country,    it 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  artful,  and  appear 
to  the  ignorant,  as  prejudicial  to  its  well- 
being.     Therefore,  the  virtuous  man,  who 
lays  out  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  fhould  never  be  troubled  at  the  re- 
ports which  are  made  of  him,  fo  long  as  he 
is  confcious  of  his  own  juftice  and  upright- 
nefs ;  but  he  fhould  rather  be  pleafed  to  find 
people  difcanting  upon  his  aftions ;  becaufe, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  canvafTed  and  ex- 
amined, they  are  fure  in  the  end  to  turn  to 

his  advantage  and  reputation. 

1 

It  is  not  only  a  diredt  oppofition  to  civi- 
lity, but  it  is  alfo  a  certain  fign  of  an  ill 
heart,  to  be  inclined  to  defamation.  This 
vice  ever  arifes  from  a  negledl  of  what  is 
laudable  in  a  man's  felf,  and  an  impatience 
of  feeing   it  in  another:    otherwifc   virtue 

T  3  would 
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Chap,  would  not  provoke,  nor  beauty  difpleafe,  to 

V.     fuch  a  degree,   that  a  man  given  to  fcandal, 

u- "vr-'  never  lets  the  mention  of  either  pafs  by  him, 

SeSlion  without  offering  fomething  to  the  leffening 

}'•     thereof.     Whatever  may  be  the  occafion  of 

fpreading  thefe  falfe  reports,    we  ought  to 

confider,  that  the  effed:  of  them  is  equally 

prejudicial  and  pernicious  to  the  perfon  a- 

gainft  whom  they  are  invented :  and  though 

the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds,  may 

be  different,  the  injury  is  the  fame. 

Nor  ought  they  to  be  difregarded  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  parts  of  the  perfon,  who 
fpreads  them  ;  for,  few  men  have  done  more 
harm  than  thofe,  who  have  been  thought  to 
be  able  to  do  leaft ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom 
we  fee  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do 
good,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  doing 
hurt.  There  is  a  fupply  of  malice,  of  pride, 
of  induftry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the  weak- 
eft,  when  he  fets  his  heart  upon  it,  that 
makes  a  flrange  progrefs  in  mifchief.  As 
the  man  of  fagacity  beftirs  himfelf  to  diftrefs 
his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and  reduci- 
ble to  reafon ;  fo  the  fame  reafon  will  for- 
tify his  enemy  to  elude  thefe  his  regular  ef- 
forts ;  but  the  fool  projects,  adts,  and  con- 
cludes with  fuch  notable  inconfiftence,  that 
no  regular  courfe  of  thought  can  evade  or 
counterplot  his  prodigious  contrivances.    Yet, 

that 
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that  things  and  perfons  of  no  moment  fhouldCH  a  p. 
give  fuch  powerful  revolutions  on  the  pro-     V. 
grefs  of  thofe  of  the  greateft,  feems  a  pro-' — sy* 
vidential  difpofition  to  baffle  and  abate  the  ^€^ton 
pride  of  human  fufficiency  5  as  alfo  to  en-      I# 
gage  the  humanity  or  benevolence  of  fupe-' 
riors  to  all  below  them,   by  letting  them  in- 
to  this  fecret,    that  the   ftronger    depends 
upon  the  weaker  clafs  of  men.     But  to  re- 
turn, 

Though  we  are  often  fure  that  the  cen- 
fures,  which  are  paffed  upon  us,  are  uttered 
by  thofe,  who  know  nothing  of  us ;  and 
have  neither  means  nor  abilities  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  us  :  we  cannot  forbear 
being  grieved  at  their  afperfions.  Moft  per- 
fons, who  have  any  elevation  of  foul,  think 
infamy  worfe  than  death  itfelf :  and  thofe, 
who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  revenge 
it,  often  pine  away  in  anguifh,  and  loath 
their  being  ;  and  thofe,  who  have,  enjoy  no 
reft,  till  they  have  revenged  themfelves  on 
the  infamous  tongue.  There  is  no  honeft 
man,  but  fets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good 
name,  as  upon  life  itfelf;  and  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  thofe,  who  privily  aflault  the 
one,  would  deftroy  the  other,  might  they  do 
it  with  the  fame  fecrecy,  and  efcape  un- 
punifhed. 

'   T  a.  The 
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Chap.     The  perfon,  who  robs  a  woman  of  her 
V.     reputation,  defpoils  a  poor  defencelefs  crea- 
k— ' ^c^ture  of  all  that  makes  her  valuable,  turns 
section  ker  beauty  into  loathfomenefs,  and  leaves  her 
l'     friendlefs,  abandoned,  and  undone,  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  cenforious  world.     Befides, 
many  tempers  are  fo  foft,  that  the  leaft  ca- 
lumny gives  them  pains,  which  they  are  not 
able  to  bear  with  the  leaft  compofure  ;  but 
give  themfelves  up  to  ftrange  fears  ;  gloomy 
reflections,  and  deep  melancholy,  which  of- 
ten ends   in  madnefs,    or   untimely   death. 
They  certainly  muft  be  of  a  favage  nature, 
who  can  facrifice  the  quiet  of  fuch  a  mind  to 
a  tranfient  burft  of  mirth,    wit,  or  ridicule. 
In  a  word,  nothing  is  fo  tender  as  a  lady?s 
reputation,    that  a  ftain  once   got  in  their 
fame,  is  hardly  ever  to  be  wafhed  away. 

What  caution  then  is  neceffary,  in  hand- 
ling the  reputation  of  a  man,  whofe  well- 
being  in  this  life,  perhaps  entirely  depends 
on  preferving  it  from  any  wound,  which 
once  there  received,  too  often  becomes  fatal, 
never  to  be  cured  ?  If  they  be  men  of  learn- 
ing and  note,  or  if  their  charadter  be  fa- 
cred,  irreverent  reflections  upon  them  do 
great  differvice  to  religion,  and  betray  a  vile 
mind,  in  the  author  of  fuch  reports.  There- 
fore the  common  c^ufe  of  human  fociety  is 

thought 
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thought  concerned,  when  we  hear  a  man  ofCHAP. 
good  behaviour  calumniated.  Yet  the  moft  V- 
unhappy  of  all  men,  and  the  moft  expofedv^Trf^ 
to  the  malignity  or  wantonnefs  of  the  com- 
mon voice,  is  the  trader  whofe  credit  is  un- 
done by  whifpers  and  infinuations ;  and  his 
wound  is  received  from  one,  who  is  more 
private  and  more  cruel,  than  the  ruffian  with 
the  lanthorn  and  dagger,  that  waits  our  re- 
turn home  in  the  cover  of  the  night  ->  for, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  an  ill  word  may  change  plen- 
ty into  want ;  and  by  a  rafh  fentence,  a  free 
and  generous  fortune  may,  in  a  few  days, 
be  reduced  to  the  utmoft  neceffity.  An 
idle  phrafe  in  its  confequence,  may  be  as 
pernicious  to  the  disfavour  of  a  merchant, 
as  the  forgery  of  a  deed,  to  bar  an  inheri- 
tance, would  be  to  a  gentleman  of  an  eftate. 
The  merit  of  the  merchant  is  above  that  of 
all  other  fubjedts ;  for  while  he  is  untouched 
in  his  credit,  his  hand-writing  is  a  more 
portable  coin  for  the  fervice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  his  word  as  gold  in  the  coun- 
try wherein  he  refides  and  trafficks. 

Therefore  I  would  have  fuch  a  defamer 
know,,  that  he  is  making  fools  merry,  and 
wife  men  fick  ;  and  that  in  the  eye  of  con- 
sidering perfons,  he  has  lefs  compunftion  than 
the  common  hangman,  and  lefs  fhame  than 
a  common  proftitute.  However,  fuch  is 
{he  malice  of  the  age,  that  it  is  hardly  poffi- 

ble 
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CHAP.ble  to  come  into  company,  where  we  do  not 
V.  find  men  pulling  one  another  to  pieces,  and 
*— -V7— 'that  from  no  other  provocation,  butbecaufe 
Semon  fomebody  commends  my  neighbour,  for 
what  I  am  not  able  to  vie  with  him.  But 
I  know  no  manner  of  fpeaking  fo  offenfive 
as  that  of  giving  praife,  and  doling  it  with 
an  exception  ;  by  this  means  of  fcandal,  we 
feldom  hear  the  defcription  of  a  celebrated 
perfon,  without  a  catalogue  of  fome  notorious 
weakneffes  and  infirmities,  which  he  or  fhe  is 
faid  to  be  guilty  of.  And  this,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay,  is  the  means,  by  which  inno- 
cents are  blafted  at  their  firft  appearance  in 
company ;  and  the  moft  fhining  virtues  are 
obfcured ;  and  the  moft  deferving  perfons 
are  frequently  degraded  ever  in  the  efteem 
of  thofe,  who  wifh  them  well,  but  have  not 
refolution  or  opportunity  to  detect  the  be- 
liever. 

But  thefe  gentry  miftake  the  cafe ;  the 
tafk  of  finding  out  thofe  vermin  of  fociety 
and  caterpillars,  that  crawl,  and  fubfift  up- 
on the  reputation  of  the  innocent  and  praife- 
worthy,  is  very  eafy  :  for,  as  they  never  pre- 
tend to  any  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  vices 
or  mifcarriages,  they  labour  to  fix  upon  thofe 
that  are  the  objects  of  their  envy  or  malice  ; 
fo  their  chief  endeavour  is  to  make  all  good 
and  evil  confift  in  report ;  and  with  whif- 
pers,  calumnies,  and  impertinences,  to  have 

the 
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the  conducting  of  thofe  reports ;  fo  as  to  co-  Chap. 
ver  their  own  faults,  or  to  fhew  they  are  not     V. 
worfe  than  their  neighbours.     Such  a  whit-*— ■vt-' 
per  and  conduct  as  this  is  very  notorious :  Beaton 
it  is  both  natural   and  juft,     to   afk  fuch      *• 
fpreaders  of  defamation  to  give  up  their  au- 
thors :  and,  if  none  but  a  publick  report  can 
be  produced,  believe  it  not:  for,  as  much 
credit  as  we  give  to  a  flanderous  tongue,  fo 
much  we  endanger  our  own  reputation  :  be- 
caufe,  by  our  example,  another  perfon  has 
as  much  reafon  to  take  up  a  bad  opinion  of 
us  on  the  like  occafion.     They  that  fcruple 
not  to  flander  the  meaneft,  will  never  curb 
their  poifoning  tongue,  when  envy  or  pre- 
judice prompts  them  to  degrade  the  moft 
eminent  perfonages.     Therefore  it  becomes 
every  good  man  or  woman,  when  they  fall 
in  the  way  of  thefe  hearfay  publifhers  of  o- 
ther  peoples  fuppofed  defeats,   to  reprefent 
to  them  at  leaft  the  incredibility  of  what  they 
advance ;  the  infignificancy  of  it  to  them- 
felves,  provided  they  were  in  the  right ;  and 
the  danger,  that  naturally  follows  from  them, 
fhould  their  whifpers  and  calumnies  be  falfe. 
It  is  certain,   that  the  value,  which  every 
man  fets  upon  his  reputation,  and  the  pain, 
which  attends  being  expofed  to  the  mirth  and 
derifion  of  the  publick,  fhould  make  a  human 
creature  fcorn  to  divert  company  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  any  private  man  or  publick  fociety. 
And  if  thefe  reafons  do  not  deter  them  from 

this 
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Chap. this  practice,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  think,  as 
V.  it  very  often  happens,  that  none  are  more 
<- — Nr^induftrious  in  publishing  the  blemifhes  of  an 
Seftton  extraordinary  reputation,  than  fuch  as  lie 
*•  open  to  the  fame  cenfures  in  their  own  cha- 
racters ;  as  either  hoping  to  excufe  their  own 
defedts  by  the  authority  of  fo  high  an  ex- 
ample, or  railing  an  imaginary  applaufe  to 
themfelves  for  refembling  the  blameable  parts 
of  the  character  of  a  perfon  of  an  exalted 
reputation :  very  often  a  vain  oftentation  of 
wit  fets  a  man  on  attacking  an  eftabliflied 
name,  and  facrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and 
laughter  of  thofe  with  whom  he  con* 
verfes.  But  why  (hould  it  be  wondered, 
that  fo  many  are  given  to  this  vice,  when 
there  are  fo  many  that  encourage  tale-bear- 
ers and  whifperers  ?  And  of  whom  it  may 
be  as  juftly  obferved,  that  a  man,  who 
takes  delight  in  hearing  the  faults  of  others, 
fhows  fufficiently  that  he  has  a  true  relifh 
of  fcandal ;  and  confequently,  that  he  is  well 
ftored  with  the  feeds  of  this  vice.  The 
mind  which  is  gratified  with  hearing  the 
reproaches,  that  are  caft  on  others,  will  find 
the  fame  pleafure  in  relating  them,  and  be 
the  more  apt  to  do  it,  as  he  will  naturally 
imagine,  every  one  he  converfes  with,  is  de- 
lighted in  the  fame  degree. 

Oh !  it  is  a  moft  fad  and  melancholy  reflecti- 
on, that  we  may  all  daily  make,  That  nothing 

is 
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is  fo  fwift  as  fcandal  ;  nothing  is  more  ea-CHAp. 
fily  fent  abroad ;  nothing  received  with  more  V. 
welcome,  and  that  nothing  diffufes  itfelf  fo< — /-^ 
univerfally  through  all  converfation.  A  man  Se^ion 
fhould  endeavour,  therefore,  to  wear  out  of  *• 
his  mind  this  criminal  curiofity,  which  is 
perpetually  heightened  and  inflamed  by  lift- 
ening  to  fuch  ftories,  as  tend  to  the  difre- 
putation  of  thofe,  whom,  perchance,  we 
know  nothing  of ;  or,  it  may  be,  deferve 
not  to  have  that  infamy  caft  upon  them. 
And  a  man  fhould  confult  his  own  heart, 
whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  fuch  little 
blackening  accounts ;  and  more  inclined  to 
believe  the  uncharitable,  than  the  good-na- 
tured report  :  which  belief  is  very  vicious  in 
itfelf,  and  generally  arifes  from  a  man's  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  own  fecret  mifdemeanours. 
And,  therefore,  a  wife  man  will  not  eafily 
give  credit  to  the  reports  of  adlions  which 
he  never  faw  :  and  will  examine  his  heart, 
whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  fecret  in- 
clination to  propagate  fuch  reports,  as  tend  to 
the  difreputation  of  his  neighbour.  For, 
whatever  pleafure  any  man  may  take  in 
fpreading  whifpers  of  this  nature,  he  will 
find  an  infinitely  greater  fatisfadtion  in  con- 
quering the  temptation  he  is  under,  by  let- 
ting the  fecret  die  within  his  own  breaft, 
even  though  the  fa&  be  true  and  justifiable. 

Nothing 
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Chap.     Nothing  is  fo  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to 

V.     get  over  as  calumny  and  reproach  !  and  there 

*— " "v-T^is  no  means  of  quieting  the  foul  under  them 

section^  ^£^1  as  this  fmgle  one,  of  our  being 

I#      confcious  to  ourfelves,  that  we  do  not  de- 
ferve  fo  ill  treatment.     For  a  good  confcience 
is  to  the  foul,  what  health  is  to  the  body  j 
it  preferves  a  conftant  eafe  and  ferenity  with- 
in us,  and  more  than  countervails  all  the  ca- 
lamities and  afflictions  which    can   poffibly 
befal  us.     It  is  true,  that  it  is  moft  unwar- 
rantable,   and  there  is  no  authority  for  per- 
fons,  who  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  to  pafs 
away  hours  of  converfation  upon  the  pretend- 
ed, or  real  mifcarriages  of  other  people  ;  but 
fince  they  will  do  fo,  they,  who  value  their 
reputation,  fhould  be  cautious  of  appearances, 
that  lhall  give  thofe  wicked  perfons  advan- 
tage againft  themfelves.     For,  when  people 
go  upon  any  other  foundation,  than  the  truth 
of  their  own  hearts,  for  the  condudt  of  their 
aftions,    it  lies  in  the  power  of  fcandalous 
tongues   to  carry  the  world   before   them, 
and  make  the  reft  of  mankind  fall  in  with 
the  ill,  for  fear  of  bringing  the  like  reproach 
upon  themfelves :  whereas,  to  do  what  we 
ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny 
either  filent,  or  ineffectual.     We,  therefore, 
muft  infift  upon  the  truth  of  this  aflertion, 
that  there  can  be  no  other  method  in  na- 
ture found  for  the  cure   of  that  delicacy, 

which 
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which  gives  good  men  pain  under  calumny,CHAp. 
but  placing  fatisfa&ion  no  where  but  in  a     V. 
juft  fenfe  of  their  own  integrity,  without' — f — 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world;  other- SeBton 
wife,  it  has  been  always  found,  that  there  is      *• 
no  help  againft  fcandal,   but  being  in  ob- 
fcurity,  which,  to  noble  minds,  is  not  being 
at  all  -,    and,  almoft  as  intolerable  as  the  e- 
vil  from  which  they  fly.     Hence  comes  that 
juft  obfervation,  that  undeferved  praife  can 
pleafe  only  thofe  who  want  merit,  and  un- 
deferved reproach  frighten  only  thofe  who 
want  fincerity. 

Many  find  a  pleafure  in  contradifting  the 
common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  fpreading 
abroad  the  weakneffes  of  an  exalted  charac- 
ter :  and  there  are  many  paflions  and  tem- 
pers of  mind,  which  naturally  difpofe  us  to 
deprefs  and  villify  the  merit  of  one  rifing  in 
the  efteem  of  the  world,  for  all  thofe,  who 
made  their  entrance  into  life  with  the  fame 
advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his 
equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  me- 
rits a  reflection  on  their  own  indeferts  ;  and 
will  therefore  take  care  to  call  fome  paft  ac- 
tion to  remembrance,  by  which  they  may 
fcandalize  his  reputation,  or  derogate  from 
the  worth  of  his  prefent  undertakings,  that 
they  may  ftill  keep  him  on  the  fame  level 
with  themfelves  in  the  efteem  of  others. 
And  it  is  fuch  another  conlideration,  that 

often 
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Chap. often  ftirs  up  the  envy  of  fuch  as  were  onee 
V.    his  fuperiors,  who  think  it  a  detraction  from 
*■ — *~~>  their  merit,  to  fee  another  get  ground  upon 
Semon  them,  and  overtake  them  in  the  purfuits  of 
*•    t  glory  j   and  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fink 
11s,    that  they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
own  reputation.     Such  as  were  once  his  e- 
quals,    envy  and  defame  him,    becaufe  they 
now  fee  him  their  fuperior  ;  and  thofe,  who 
were  once  his  fuperiors,  becaufe  thev  look 
upon  him  as  their  equal,  or  rivaling  them  in 
fome  eminent  degree  or  qualification  3   there- 
fore it  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  a  great 
name,  when  he,  that  has  acquired  it,   is  fo 
obnoxious  to  fuch  little  weaknefles  and  in- 
firmities,   as  are  no  fmall  diminution  to  it, 
when  difcovered  -y  efpecially,  when  they  are 
fo  induflrioufly  proclaimed,   and   aggravated 
by  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors  or  equals ; 
by  fuch  as  would  fet  to  fhow  their  judgment 
or  their  wit  ;  and  by  fuch  as  in  their  own 
behaviour  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  fame 
flips  or  mifcondudts 

The  love  of  reputation,  is  a  darling  paf- 
iion  in  great  men  ;  and  where  they  aft  with 
integrity,  the  defence  of  them,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man  of  ho- 
nour and  honefty.  All  men  fhould  run,  on 
fuch  an  occafion  (as  if  a  publick  building 
was  on  fire)  to  their  relief ;  and  all  who 
fpread  or  publifh  fuch  deteftible  reports,  as 

traduce 
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traduce  their  merit,  fhould  be  ufed  like  in-CnAP. 
cendiaries,  and  common  difturbers  of  the  V. 
peace.  Bat  how  little  this  is  regarded,  is  ob- ' — ^~ 
vious  from  the  very  oppofite  practice.  A  va2Xi^e^ton 
is  no  fooner  pofted  in  a  ftation  to  ferve  his  *• 
king  and  country,  than  whatever  his  beha-f 
viour  may  be,  he  is  fure,  befide  the  natural 
fatigue  and  trouble  of  it,  to  incur  the  envy 
offome,  and  the  difpleafure  of  others  ;  as 
he  will  have  many  rivals,  whofe  ambition  he 
cannot  fatisfy,  and  many  dependents,  whofe 
wants  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  provide  for 
honeftly.  Nor  is  this  the  peculiar  foible  of 
our  nation  •>  they  are  misfortunes  infeparable 
from  fuch  publick  employments  in  all  dates. 
The  moft  perfect  government,  conduced  by 
the  moft  confumate  wifdom  and  probity, 
muft  unavoidably  produce  oppofition,  en- 
mity, and  defamation,  from  multitudes,  who 
are  made  happy  by  their  adminiftration.  Yet 
we  have  a  fet  of  very  honeft  and  well- 
meaning  gentlemen  in  England,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  other  countries,  who  take  it 
for  granted,  they  can  never  be  in  the  wrong, 
fo  long  as  they  oppofe  the  then  mini  dry : 
and  the  very  fame  men,  whom  they  have 
admired  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
lives  for  their  honour  and  integrity,  though 
they  ftill  perfift  to  ad:  in  their  former  cha- 
racter, and  change  nothing  but  their  ftati- 
ons,  fhall  appear  to  them  in  a  difadvantage- 
ous  light,  as  foon  as  they  are  placed  at  the 

head 
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Chap,  head  of  affairs  -,  under  a  falfe  prefumption, 
V.     that  there  is  a  kind  of  flavery  in  concurring 
*— - v^— 'with  the  meafures  of  great  men,  and  that 
SeatonfaQ  g00(j  cf  the  country  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  inclinations  of  a  court :    and  being  thus 
radically  perfuaded,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  a 
man  lofes  his  honefty,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  is  made  the  moft  capable  of  be- 
ing ufeful  to  the  publick  ;  and  will  not  con- 
fider  that  it  is,  every  way,  as  honourable  to 
affift  a  good  minifter,  as  to  oppofe  them  that 
make  the  publick  good  fubfervient  to  their 
own  private  intereft.     Thus  much  both  of 
private  and  publick  calumny  and  flander. 

Therefore,  that  we  may  keep  ourfelves 
clear  of  this  evil  difpofition  to  calumny,  defa- 
mation, and  flander,  let  us  confider,  whether 
we  do  not  take  delight  in  hearing  the  faults 
of  other  people  ?  Whether  we  are  not  too 
apt  to  believe  fuch  little  blackening  ac- 
counts ?  and  whether  we  are  not  more  in- 
clined to  be  credulous  on  the  uncharitable, 
than  on  the  good-natured  fide  ?  and,  whe- 
ther we  are  not  ready  to  fpread  and  propa- 
gate fuch  reports  as  tend  to  the  difreputati- 
on  of  our  neighbour  ?  and  then,  fays  a  ce- 
lebrated writer,  if  there  be  any  thing  ad- 
vanced without  a  perfon,  who  can  fay  whence 
he  had  it,  or  which  is  attefted  by  one,  who 
forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had  it  from 
one  of  fo  little  confideration,    that  he  did 

not 
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not  then  think  it  worth  his  notice;  allyk^CHAP. 
teJlimonieSy   as  thefe,  fhould  be   thought  too      V. 
flight  to  gain  any  credit  againjl  the  innocence' 
and  honour  of  any  perfon  whomfoever. 

JLX.  A  writer,  who  is  angry,  and  can- 
not appear  in  print,  naturally  vents  his  fpleen 
in  libels  and  lampoons,  which,  if  they  are 
written  with  wit  and  fpirit,  are  like  poifoned 
darts,  that  not  only  give  a  wound,  but  make 
it  mortal.  So  that  nothing  can  more  be- 
tray a  bafe  ungenerous  fpirit,  than  the  giv* 
ing  of  fuch  fecret  ftabs  to  a  man's  reputation, 
credit,  or  good  name  ■:  nor  can  any  thing  be 
fo  fcandalous  to  a  government,  and  de^fta- 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defama- 
tory papers  and  pamphlets.  There  is  no- 
thing fo  difficult  to  tame  as  a  fatyrical  au- 
thor. For, 

This  race  ofvermin>  are  not  only  a  fcan- 
dal  to  all  governments,  but  a  reproach  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general.  They  flir  up  forrow 
in  the  hearts  of  private  perfons,  raife  unea- 
finefs  among  near  relations,  and  expofe  whole 
families  to  derifion,  while  they  themfelves 
remain  in  the  dark  unfeen  and  undifcovered 
at  the  fame  time.  We  fhould  therefore  be 
very  much  troubled  to  fee  the  talents  of  hu- 
mour and  ridicule  in  the  pofTeffion  of  an  ill- 
natured  man  :  becaufe  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man 
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Chap. man  wit.     But  if,  befides  the  accomplifh- 

V.    ments  of  being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a  man 

v— ^C^ 'is  vicious'  into  the  bargain,   he  is  one  of  the 

section  mofl.  mifchievous  creatures  that  can  enter  in- 

2*      to  any  fociety  or  civil  government ;    for  then 

virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praife- 

worthy,  will  be  made  the  fubjed:  of  buffoon- 

ry  and  ridicule. 

There  can  be  no  one,  who  has  in  him  the 
fentiments  either  of  a  chriftian  or  of  a  gen- 
tleman, but  mud  be  highly  offended  at  this 
wicked  and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  fo 
much  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent,  that  it  is 
become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and  diftin- 
guifhes  us  from  all  the  governments  that  lie  a- 
bout  us :  our  fatyr  is  generally  nothing  but  ri- 
baldry and  Billingfgate  :  wit  and  fcurrility  are 
confounded :  and  he  who  can  call  names  in 
the  greateft  variety  of  phrafe,  is  looked  up- 
on to  be  the  beft  writer.  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  fatyr,  which  are 
aimed  at  particular  perfons,  and  which  are 
fupported  even  with  the  appearances  of  truth, 
to  be  the  marks  of  an  ill  mind,  and  highly  cri- 
minal in  themfelves ;  becaufe,  by  this  means, 
the  honour  of  families  is  ruined,  the  high- 
eft  polls,  and  greateft  tides,  are  rendered 
cheap  and  vile  in  the  fight  of  the  people  ; 
the  nobleft  virtues,  and  the  moft  exalted 
parts,  are  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  ig- 
norant and  vicious. 

Accord- 
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According  to  the  twelve  tables  of  Rome, Chap. 
a  libel  or  lampoon,  which  took  away  the     V. 
good  name  of  another,  was  to  be  punifhed' — *v~» 
by  death :  and  though  I  do  not  plead  for  Setfwn 
the  fame  feverity,  becaufe  a  lampoon  or  a 
fatyr  does  not  carry  in  it,  robbery  or  mur-' 
der ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  there  are  many 
that  would  rather  loofe  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  or  even  life  itfelf,  than  be  fet  up  as 
a  mark  of  infamy  and  derifion.     Befides,  a 
man  fhould  confider,  that  an  injury  is   not 
to  be  meafured  by  the  notions  of  him  that 
gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  the  wrong. 

We  cannot  poffibly  enumerate  the  evils, 
which  arife  from  thefe  arrows,  that  fly  in 
the  dark  ;  and  I  know  no  other  excufe,  that 
is,  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the 
wounds  they  give,  are  only  imaginary,  and 
produce  nothing  more  than  a  fecret  fhame 
or  forrow  in  the  mind  of  the  fuffering  per- 
fon.  Wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered  with 
virtue  and  humanity  is  moft  pernicious.    ' 

Let  him,  who  wantonly  fports  away  the 
peace  of  a  poor  lady,  confider  what  difcord 
he  fows  in  families  -y  how  often  he  wrings  the 
heart  of  an  hoary  parent ;  how  often  he 
roufes  the  fury  of  a  jealous  hufband ;  how 
he  extorts  from  the  abufed  woman  curfes, 
perhaps  not  unheard,  and  poured  out  in  the 

U  3  bitter- 
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CHAP.bitternefs  of  her  heart,  though  fhe  hath  no 

V.     weapons,   wherewith  to  repel  fuch  an  out- 

« — v^— 'rage  ;  nor  is  her  foftnefs  and  imbecillity  able 

Seaion  to  oppofe  the  hardened  forehead  of  a  coward, 

2»      who    hath    trampled   upon    weaknefs   that 

could  not  refift  him ;  a  buffoon,  who  hath 

flandered  innocence  to  raife  the  laughter  of 

fools,  and  hath  fcattered  firebrands,  arrows, 

and  death,  and  faid  that  he  was  only  in  fport 

or  jeft. 

How  often  has  it  been  known,  that  an 
innocent  young  lady  has  been  expofed,  for 
an  unhappy  feature  ?  Or  a  father  of  a  fa- 
mily turned  to  ridicule,  for  fome  domeftick 
Calamity  ?  Or  a  wife  been  made  uneafy  all  her 
life,  for  a  mifreprefented  word  or  adtion  ?  Or 
a  good,  a  temperate,  and  a  juft  man,  put 
out  of  countenance,  by  the  reprefentation  of 
thofe  qualities,  that  fhould  do  him  honour 
in  the  fight  of  all  men  ?  And  I  cannot  but 
think  that  fuch  a  one  would  hurt  the  perfon, 
whole  reputation  he  thus  affaults,  in  his  bo- 
dy or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with 
the  fame  impunity. 

Nor  can  it  be  an  apology  for  any  fuch 
writers  to  fay,  they  are  heedlefs,  inconfide- 
rate,  or  that  they  without  any  malice,  have 
facrificed  the  reputation  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  to  a  certain  levity  of  temper, 
and  a  filly  ambition,  of  diftinguifhing  them- 

felves, 
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felves,  by  a  fpirit  of  rallery  and  fatyr:   Or, Chap. 
that  they  are  mifchievous,  without  defign-      V. 
ing  to  be  fo.     An  indifcreet  man  is  more  < — syJ 
hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one  -y  becaufe  as  Se5lion 
the  latter  will  only  attack  his  foes,  and  thofe     2« 
he  wifhes  ill  to ;  the  other  injures  indiffe- 
rently both  friends  and  enemies.    Therefore, 
as  this  cruel  pra&ice  tends  to  the  utter  fub- 
verfion  of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us, 
it  deferves  the  utmoft  deteftation  and  dis- 
couragement of  all,  who  have  at  their  heart, 
either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the  ho- 
nour of  their  religion. 

Is  it  not  then  amazing,  to  fee  men  of 
probity,  who  would  fcorn  to  utter  a  falfhood 
for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give  fo 
readily  into  a  fcandalous  lye,  when  it  is  be- 
come the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  are  thoroughly  fenfible  of  its 
falfhood ;  in  order  to  lampoon  their  oppo- 
fite  party  ?  For,  neither  the  guilt  of  a  lye, 
nor  the  punifhment  can  be  diminifhed,  much 
lefs  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of 
thofe,  who  partake  in  it  ;  becaufe  guilt, 
when  it  fpreads  through  numbers,  is  not  fo 
properly  divided  as  multiplied  :  every  one  is 
criminal,  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
thofe,  who  are  engaged  with  him  in  it,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  offence,  which  he  com- 
mits. The  divifion  of  guilt  is  like  that  of 
matter ;  though  it  may  be  feparated  into  in- 

U  4  finite 
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Ch  a.  p.  finite  portions,  every  portion  fhall  have  the 
V.     whole  effence  of  matter  in  it,  and  confifts  of 
^ — ^ — 'as  many  parts,  as  the  whole  did  before  it 
heffwn  was  divided   into  portions.      Confequently, 
2«      both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy 
upon  every  individual  of  an  offending  mul- 
titude, as  they  would  upon  any  fingle  per- 
fon,  had  none  fhared  with  him  in  the  fault. 

Neither  can  multitudes  exempt  from  the 
fharne  of  a  lye  :  for,  the  fcandal  of  a  lye  is 
not  loft  and  annihilated,  when  diffufed  a- 
mong  feveral  thoufands  ;  becaufe,  though  a 
drop  of  the  blackeft  tinflure  wears  away  and 
vanifhes,  when  mixed  and  confufed  in  a  con- 
iiderable  body  of  water  5  yet  the  blot  is  ftill  in 
it,  tho'  it  is  not  able  to  difcover  itfelf,  fo 
much  as  when  alone.  Yet  this  is  certainly 
a  very  great  motive  to  feveral  party-offen- 
ders, who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are  pre- 
judicial to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputa- 
tion, or  worldly  credit.  The  weaknefs  of 
this  reafon,  which  palliates  guilt  without  re- 
moving it,  appears  plainly  from  this;  that 
every  man,  that  is  influenced  by  it,  declares 
himfelf,  in  .  effect,  an  infamous  hypocrite  ; 
prefers  the  appearance  of  virtue  to  its  reality  ; 
and  is  determined  in  his  condudl,  neither  by 
the  didtates  of  his  own  confeience,  the  fug- 
geftions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue.     But  to  return, 

Thofe 
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Thofe  perfons  who  take  pleafure  in  the  Chap. 
reading  and  difperfing  of  fuch  deteftable  li-     V. 
bels,  I  am  afraid,  fall  very  little  fhort  of  the' — *t— ' 
guilt  of  the  firft  compofers  and  in  venters.    A  Semon 
man  who  difperfes  a  libel  can't  be  fuppofed     2- 
lefs  defirous  of  doing  mifchief,  than  the  ail-' 
thor  of  it.  It  is  eafy  to  guefs  at  a  man's  incli- 
nations by  the  pleafure  he  fhews  in  reading  a 
defamatory  libel.     For,  if  men  of  this  caft 
do  not  write  fuch  libels  themfelves,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or 
becaufe  they  will  not  run  the  hazard  of  their 
necks  or  a  pillory.    So  that  as  calumnies  have 
always  been  the  delight  of  hearers,  and  a 
gratification  of  thofe  perfons,  who  have  no 
other  advantage  over  honed  men ;  certainly 
he  who  takes  pleafure  in  reading  them  is  as 
guilty,  as  he,  who  compofed  them. 

Therefore  let  thofe  who  patronize  the  fa- 
tyrift,  by  alledging  that  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  there  are  none,  who  inftrudl  us 
more  openly  in  the  manners  of  their  refpec- 
tive  times,  in  which  they  lived,  than  thofe 
who  have  employed  themfelves  in  fatyr  ;  or 
that  there  are  no  other  authors,  whofe  pro- 
vince it  is  to  enter  fo  directly  into  the  ways 
of  men,  and  fet  their  mifcarriages  in  fo  ftrong 
a  light ;  let  them,  I  fay,  recoiled:  at  the 
fame  time,  that  a  fatyr  fhould  expofe  no- 
thing but  what  is  corrigible,  and  make  a  due 

dif- 
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^_ —      '   ~ — — — ■ 

CHAP.difcn.ijination  between  thofe,  who  are,  and 
V.     thofe  who  are  not,  the  proper  obje&s  of  it : 
^^-v-^for,    levelling   fatyrs  are  of  no  ufe  to  the 
Section  world  .  no  man  or  woman's  reputation  ought 
2*      to  be  blafted,  or  to  have  an  ill  character, 
who  does  not  deferve  it :  and  it  is  the  fure 
indication  of  a  low  race  of  men,  to  take  a 
fecret  pleafure  in  finding  an  eminent  cha- 
racter levelled  to  their  condition  by  a  report 
of  its  defefts,    and  to  keep  themfelves  in 
countenance,  though  they  are  excelled  in  a 
thoufand  virtues,  if  they  believe  they  have 
in  common  with    a  great  perfon  any  onei 
crime.     With  this  humour  the  libeller  falls 
in,    and  gratifies    this   bafenefs   of  temper, 
which  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  extraordina-* 
ry  merit,   wherever  it  be  found.    From  this 
it  is  that  libel  and  fatyr  are  promifcuoufly 
joined  together  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 
though  the  fatyrift  and  libeller  differ  as  much 
as  the  magiftrate,  and  the  murderer :    for, 
in  the  confideration  of  human  life,  the  true 
fatyrift  never  falls  upon  perfons,  who  are  not 
glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeller,  on  none, 
but  who  are  confpicuoufly  commendable  for 
fome  virtue.  So  that  were  I  to  expofe  any 
vice  in  a  good  or  great  man,  it  fhould  cer- 
tainly be  by  correcting  it  in  fome  one  where 
that  crime  was  the  moft  diftinguifhing  part  of 
the  character ;  as  pages  have  been  chaftifed  for 
the  admonition  of  princes.     They  that  per- 
form it  otherwife  keep  the  vicious  in  credit 

by 
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by  placing  men  of  merit  in  the  farm;  con- Chap. 
demnation.  Many  of  the  pafquils,  lampoons,    V. 
and  libels,    we  meet  with  now  a-days,  arev— ~ *?*** 
a  fort  of  playing  with  the  four -and  twenty  Section 
letters,  and  throwing  them  into  names  and4    2# 
characters,    without  fenfe,  wit,  or  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  add,  that  as  vice  and  folly  ought  to  be 
attacked  wherever  they  are  met  with  5  and 
efpecklly,  when  they  are  placed  in  high  and 
confpicuous  ftations  of  life  5  fo,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  a  common  objeffion  againft 
writings  of  a  fatyrical  mixture,  that  they 
hurt  men  in  their  reputations,  and,  con- 
fequently,  in  their  fortunes  and  pofleffions, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  fo,  pro- 
vided fuch  performances  had  their  proper 
reftridtions,  and  were  only  levelled  againft 
proper  objects,  and  handled  with  decency : 
for  the  greateft  evils  in  human  fociety  are 
fuch  as  no  law  can  come  at  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  ingratitude,  where  the  manner  of  obli- 
ging very  often  leaves  the  benefaftor  with- 
out means  of  demanding  juftice,  though 
that  very  circumftance  fliould  be  more  bind- 
ing to  the  perfon  who  has  received  the  fa- 
vour. Shall  it  be  poffible  for  the  malefac- 
tor to  efcape  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  fo  it  is 
lawful  to  ikt  marks  upon  perfons  who  live 
within  the  law,  and  do  bafe  things  ;  and 
to  ufe  the  fame  proteftion  of  thofe  laws  to 

punifh 
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CnAP.punifh  them,  which  they  have  to  defend 
V.  themfelves  :  therefore,  I  take  it  to  be  a  ve- 
*— - v-7~'ry  moral  adiion,  to  find  a  good  appellation 
Se5lionfor>  offenders,  and  to  turn  them  into  ridicule 
2*  under  feigned  names,  and  their  proper  cha- 
racters. Arbitrary  proceedings  and  oppref- 
fions,  ought  not  to  be  concealed  nor  jufii- 
fied.  Bafe,  fordid,  ignoble  tricks,  fhould 
not  be  connived  at  nor  tolerated.  Learn- 
ing and  good-manners,  ought  not  to  be  dif- 
couraged.  Cringing  fervility,  parafitical 
fhuffiing,  fawning,  and  difhoneft  compli- 
ances, ought  not  to  be  made  the  road  to  fuc- 
cefs.  Should  villanies  within  the  law  be 
pra£tifed  with  impunity  ?  Should  they  not 
be  detefted  ?  There  are  many  things,  which, 
though  there  are  no  laws  againft  them, 
ought  not  to  be  done  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes, 
there  is  no  argument  fo  likely  to  hinder  their 
being  done,  as  the  fear  of  publick  fhame  for 
doing  them. 

This  kind  of  fatyr  was  the  favourite  of 
the  ancients,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  the 
deteftor  of  vice  in  our  times.  But  fuch 
performances  fhould,  as  I  faid  before,  al- 
ways be  fubjedt  to  proper  reftriftions,  and 
keep  clear  of  prejudice  and  unjuft  charac- 
ters. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

V 

Of  Wit  and  Humour. 


The  Contents. 

I.  Concerning  men  of parts ,  and  of  good  and  Chap. 
bad  wit.      II.  Of  humour,  true  andfalfe,     VI. 
and  their  different  effeSls.     III.  Of  laugh-  ^'-v— » 
ter. 

ONE  of  the  greateft  monfters  in  be-  Section 
ing,  is  a  very  ill  man  of  great  parts  :  i. 
he  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palfy,  with 
one  fide  of  him  dead  :  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  that,  perhaps,  he  enjoys  the  fatisfadlion 
of  luxury,  of  wealth,  and  of  ambition ;  he 
has  loft  the  tafte  of  good-will,  of  friend- 
fliip,  of  innocence,  and  of  every  other  vir- 
tue. For  it  has  been  long  obferved,  that 
the  lofs  of  publick  and  private  virtue,  is 
owing  to  our  men  of  parts  ;  it  is  with  them 
no  matter  what  is  done,  fo  it  be  done  with 
an  air  of  diftinftion.  And  the  unhappy 
affectation  of  being  wife  rather  than  honeft ; 
of  being  witty,  rather  than  good  natured, 
is  the  fpring  of  moft  of  the  ill  habits  we 
contrail  :  yet  there  is  no  vice  more  com- 
mon ;  it  has  diffufed  itfelf  through  both 
fexes,    and  all  qualities  of  mankind,    and 
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Chap. there  is  hardly  that  perfon  to  be  found,  who 
VI.    is  not  more  concerned  for  the  reputation  of 

*— - V7-— 'wit  and  fenfe,  than  forhonefty  and  religion. 

SeSiion  &  vice  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly 
*•  of  admitting  wit  and  learning,  as  merit  in 
themfelves,  without  conlidering  the  appli*- 
cation  of  them  to  proper  fubjedts.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  fo  many  do  not  fo  much 
regard  what  they  do,  as  how  they  do  it. 
Whereas, 

Did  we  but  follow  nature  and  reafon,  in- 
ftead  of  paffion  and  humour,  we  fhould 
avoid  this  imputation.  Nature  and  reafon 
diredt  one  thing,  paffion  and  humour  ano- 
ther :  to  follow  the  dictates  of  thefe  two 
latter,  is  going  into  a  road,  that  is  both 
endlefs  and  intricate ;  when  we  purfue  the 
former,  our  paflage  is  delightful,  and  what 
we  aim  at,  is  eafily  attainable  without  doing 
any  injury  to  another  perfon. 

Reafon  fhould  govern  paffion,  but  in- 
ftead  of  that,  we  fee  it  is  too  often  fubfer- 
vient  to  it ;  and  as  unaccountable  as  one 
would  think  it,  a  wife  man  is  not  always 
good  and  virtuous.  Let  us  therefore  lay  it 
down  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole  man  is  to 
move  together  ;  that  every  adtion  of  any 
importance,  is  to  have  a  profpedt  of  publick 
good ;  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our 
indifferent  actions,  ought  to  be  agreeable  to 
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the  dictates  of  reafon,  of  religion,  and  of  Chap. 
good  breeding  :  without  this,  a  man  is  hop-    VI# 
ping  inftead  of  walking,  he  is  not  in  his^r^TT^ 
entire  and  proper  motion  \  he  is  always  full  »e™im 
of  the  affectation  of  being  gay  and  in  fafhi- 
on,  that  cancre,  that  has  very  near  eaten, 
up  our  good  fenfe  and  our  religion  toge- 
ther.   But  as  nothing  ought  to  be  held  lau- 
dable or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itfelf 
fhould  prompt  us  to  think ;  fo  there  is  no- 
thing fo  juft,  as  that  mode  and  gallantry 
fhould  be  built  upon  exerting  ourfelves  in 
what  is  proper  and  agreeable  to  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  juftice  and  piety.     Is  it  not  then  a 
deplorable  fight,  that  moft  men  run  in  per- 
fect contradiction  to  them  both ;    for  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  it  is  done  with,  what 
we  call,  a  good  grace,  a  genteel  air,  or  a 
witty  device  ? 

Though  nothing  is  fo  much  admired, 
and  fo  little  underftood,  as  wit ;  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could.  Wit,  as 
it  implies  a  certain  uncommon  reach  and 
vivacity  of  thought,  is  an  excellent  talent, 
very  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  fearch  of 
truth,  and  very  capable  of  aflifting  us  to 
difcern  and  embrace  it ;  but  a  man  had  bet- 
ter be  a  gally-flave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to 
gain  that  title  by  thofe  elaborate  trifles, 
wshich  have  been  the  inventions  of  fuch  au- 
thors, 
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CHAP.Aors,  as  were  often  mafters  of  great  learn- 
VI.     mg  >  but  ^ac^  no  genius  to  invent,  or  apply 
• — v^their  learning  properly.    For,  as  a  judicious 
Section  author  fomewhere  remarks  :  men,  who  have 
1.      a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories, 
'have  not  always  the  cleareft  judgment,  or 
deepeft  reafon.     For,  wit  lies  moft  in  the 
aflemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  to- 
gether with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein 
can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and 
agreeable  vifions  in  the   fancy ;  judgment , 
on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  fide, 
in ,  feparating   carefully  one  from  another, 
ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  leaft  differ- 
ence, thereby  to  avoid  being  milled  by  ii- 
militude,  and  by  affinity,  to  take  one  thing 
for  another.     Neverthelefs 

Every  refemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that, 
which  we  call  wit,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  one, 
that  gives  delight  and  furprife  to  the  reader ; 
thefe  two  properties,  but  more  particularly 
the  laft,  feem  effential  to  wit.  What  (hall 
we  fay  then  of  that  falfe  wit,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  refemblance  and  congruity  fome- 
times  of  iingle  letters  or  fyllables  ;  and 
fometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and  quibbles  -, 
and  carry  the  notion  of  wit  fo  far,  as  to 
afcribe  it  even  to  external  mimickry,  and 
to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  perfon, 

that 
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that  can  refemble  another  in  his  tone,  pof-CHAP. 
ture  or  face  ?  VI. 

Though  I  confefs  there  is  another  kind  SeSiion 
of  wit,  which  confifts  partly  in  the  refem-  *• 
blance  of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  refem- 
blance  of  words  -y  which*  for  diftin&ion- 
fake$  I  fhall  call  mixt  wit  \  as  when  they 
mix  qualities  of  fire  with  thofe  of  love  -> 
and,  in  the  fame  fentence,  fpeaking  of  it 
both  as  a  paffion,  and  as  real  fire,  furprife 
the  reader  with  thofe  feeming  refemblances 
or  contradictions  that  make  up  all  the  wit 
in  this  kind  of  writing  or  fpeaking  ;  there- 
fore mixt  wit  is  a  compofition  of  pun  and 
true  wit,  and  is  more  or  lefs  perfedt,  as  the 
refemblance  lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  words. 
Its  foundations  are  laid,  partly  in  falfhood, 
partly  in  truth :  but  in  all  cafes,  it  is  im~ 
poffible  for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful, 
which  is  not  juft,  and  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things.  The  bafis  of 
all  wit  is  truth  •>  and  no  thought  can  be  va- 
luable, of  which  good  fenfe  is  not  the 
ground-work,  and  good  manners  its  fuper- 
ftrudture.  Therefore,  when  the  chafte  poet 
defcribes  a  wit,  he  always  means  a  virtuous 
man  ->  and  all  his  fentiments  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, are  fuch  as  fhew  perfons  diftinguifhed 
from  the  common  level  of  mankind  ;  fuch 
as  place  happinefs  in  the  contempt  of  low 
fears,  and  mean  gratifications  :  this  is  that 

natural 
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Chap. natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful  fim- 

VI.    plicity,  which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the 

*— "V7— '  compofitions  of  the  ancients ;  and  which 

Seaion  noboc}y  deviates  from,  but  thofe,  who  want 

2-      Strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  fhine 

in  thofe  beauties  it  receives  from  nature. 

Jilm  What  we  call  true  humour,  is 
not  an  imagination,  that  teems  with  mon- 
fters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnifhing 
the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature: 
for,  humour  fhould  always  lie  under  the 
check  of  reafon,  and  requires  the  direction 
of  the  niceft  judgment,  by  fo  much  the 
more  as  it  indulges  itfelf  in  the  moft  bound- 
lefs  freedoms  of  wit :  and  vet,  if  we  look 
into  the  production  of  feveral  writers,  who 
fet  up  for  men  of  humour,  we  meet  with 
many  wild  irregular  fancies,  and  unnatural 
diftortions  of  thought ;  and  who,  when  they 
fpeak  nonfenfe,  believe  they  are  talking  hu- 
mour :  which  fhews,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  fort 
of  compofitions,  as  well  as  in  all  other ; 
and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought,  which 
muft  difcover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of 
fenfe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  appears 
altogether  given  up  to  caprice  and  ill-nature. 
Such  productions  of  wit  and  humour,  as 
have  a  tendency  to  expofe  vice  and  folly, 
furnilh  ufeful  diverfions:    they  divert  the 

good 
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good  and  prudent  man,  without  prejudice  Chap. 
to  his  difcretion,  or  morality.     Under  fuch     VI. 
regulations,  rallery  unbends  the  mind  from, — ^7— ' 
ferious  ftudies  and  feverer  contemplations,  Se™wn 
without  throwing  it   off  from   its    proper      2# 
turn;  it  carries  on  the  fame  defign,  that  is' 
promoted  by  authors  of  a  more  grave  ftyle, 
and  only  does  it  by  another  method  ;  it  alfo 
awakens  reflection  in  thofe,  who  are  the 
moft  indifferent  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  or 
knowledge,  by  fetting  before  them  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fuch  practices,  as  are  generally 
unobferved,  by  reafon  of  their  being  com- 
mon or  fafhionable :  and  it  fometimes  catches 
the  diiTolute  and  abandoned,   before  they 
are  aware  of  it :  who  are  often  betrayed 
to  laugh  at  themfelves,  and  upon  reflection 
find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.     Thus,    I  might  further   take  no- 
tice, that  by  entertainments  of  this  kind,  a 
man  may  be  chearful  in  folitude,  and  not 
be  forced  to  feek  for  company  every  time 
he  has  a  mind  to  be  chearful  and  jocofe. 

Compofitions  of  this  nature,  when  thus 
reftrained,  fhew  wifdom  and  virtue  are  far 
from  being  inconliftent  with  politenefs  and 
good  humour :  they  make  morality  appear 
amiable  to  people  of  gay  difpofitions,  and 
refute  the  common  objection  againft  reli- 
gion, which  reprefents  it  as  only  fit  for 
gloomy  and  melancholy  confutations.     We 

may 
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Chap. may  ferve  God,  and  be  chearful :  therefore 

VI.    thofe,  who  fupply  the  world  with  fuch  en- 

*— ^r^tertainments  of  mirth,    as  are  inftru&ive, 

section  or  at  jeafl.  haj-fnlefs^  may  be  thought  to  de- 

2m_  t  ferve  well  of  mankind  ;  they  retrieve  the 
honour  of  polite  learning,  and  anfwer  thofe 
four  enthufiafts,  who  afFe£l  to  ftigmatize 
the  fineft  and  moft  elegant  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern  (which  they  have  never 
read)  as  dangerous  to  religion,  and  deftruc- 
tive  of  all  faving  knowledge,  and  good  and 
found  education. 

Obloquy  and  detra&ion  are  received  with 
as  much  eagernefs  as  wit  and  humour : 
therefore  fhould  a  writer  lingle  out  parti- 
cular perfons,  or  point  his  rallery  at  any 
order  of  men,  who  by  their  profeffion  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  it ;  fhould  he  flander 
the  innocent,  or  fatyrize  the  miferable  ;  or 
fhould  he,  even  on  the  proper  fubjedls  of 
derifion,  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency  and  good  man- 
ners -y  he  might  be  fure  of  pleafing  a  great 
part  of  his  readers  ;  but  if,  by  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  could  pleafe  himfelf,  he  mufl 
be  a  very  ill  man. 

True  humour  generally  looks  ferious, 
while  every  body  laughs  about  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  falfe  humour,  whilft  every  body 
about  him  look  ferious,  is  always  laughing. 

There- 
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Therefore,  as  I  have  read  fome  where,  falfeCHAP. 
humour  differs  from  the  true,  as  a  monkey  VI. 
does  from  a  man  of  found  reafon  ;  for,  be-' — /yJ 
ing  intirely  void  of  reafon,  it  purfues  wo^e^ton 
point  either  of  morality  or  inftrudtion  \  but  2# 
is  ludicrous  only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo : 
and  he  that  can  foar  no  higher  muft  be  mer- 
ry, where  he  can,  not  where  he  fhould ; 
becaufe  he  has  but  fmall  talents.  The  falfe 
humourift  is  wonderfully  unlucky  ;  infomuch 
that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him, 
and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and 
foes  without  diftindtion.  And  being  incapa- 
ble of  any  thing  but  mock  reprefentations, 
apifli  tricks  and  buffoonries,  his  ridicule  is 
always  perfonal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious 
man,  or  the  writer  5  not  at  the  vice  or  at 
the  writing,  which  gives  offence  -y  fo  that  it 
is  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  expofes  by  it 
vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  virtue  and  wifdom,  pain  and 
poverty :  and  when  he  has  drawn  together 
a  fcheme  of  abfurd  inconliftent  ideas,  he  is 
not  able  to  read  it  over  to  himfelf,  without 
a  loud  and  exceffive  laughter  at  his  own  in- 
vention, in  which  he  feldom  gets  any  com- 
pany to  join.     For, 

Were  the  talent  of  ridicule  employed  to 
laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  world  ;  but  inftead  of 
this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  ufe  of 
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Chap. to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe, 
VI.    by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  folemn  and 
*- — T->ferious,  decent  and  praife- worthy  •  and  there- 
oeaion  fore  jt  may  be  always  obferved  that  the  ta- 
2*     lent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  expo- 
fmg  to  laughter  thofe,  one  converfes  with,  is 
the  qualification  of  little   ungenerous  fouls. 
For,  it  is  an  abfurd  thing  to  pafs  over  all  the 
valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  atten- 
tions on  his   infirmities   and   imperfections, 
more  than  on  his  virtues ;  and  to  make  ufe  of 
him  for  the  fport  of  others,  rather  than  for  his 
own  improvement  in  virtue  and  knowledge. 
Yet  by  this  means,  thefe  unlucky  little  wits 
often  gain  reputation  in  the  efteem  of  vulgar 
minds,  and  raife  themfelves  above   perfons 
that  deferve  much  better  of  the  publick. 

Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counter- 
poife  to  the  fpleen ;  and  it  feems  but  reafon- 
able  that  we  fhould  be  capable  of  receiving 
joy,  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  fince 
we  can  receive  grief  from  what  is  no  real  e- 
vil :  but  while  it  lafts,  it  flackens  and  un- 
braces the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
caufes  a  kind  of  remifsnefs  and  difiblution  in 
all  the  powers  of  the  foul.  Thus  far  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  human  nature :  fo  that  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  vaineft  and  weakeft  part  of 
mankind  are  addidled  to  this  paffion,  more 
than  others.     All  above  and  below  man  are 

fe- 
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ferious;  he  is  the  merrieft  part  of  the  crea-CHAP. 
tion  ;  he  fees  things  in  a  different  light  from    VI. 
other  beings,    and    finds  his  mirth  arifingv— -v-^-> 
from  obje&s  that  perhaps  caufe  fomething  Section 
like  pity  or  difpleafure  in  the  higher  fpecies.     3 

11  !•  This  paffion  of  laughter  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from 
fome  fudden  conception  of  fome  eminency 
in  ourfelves,  by  comparifon  with  the  infirmi- 
ty of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly : 
for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themfelves 
paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  remem- 
brance, except  they  bring  with  them  any 
prefent  difhonour  or  fhame ;  fo  that  when 
we  hear  a  man  laugh  exceffively,  inftead  of 
faying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell 
him  he  is  very  proud  or  conceited.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  every  one  laughs  at 
fome  body  that  is  in  an  inferior  ftate  of  fol- 
ly to  themfelves ;  for  as  one  man  is  more 
refined  than  another,  he  chufes  his  fool  out 
of  a  lower  or  higher  clafs  of  mankind  :  Or, 
that  fecret  elation  and  pride  of  heart, 
which  is  generally  called  laughter,  arifes  in 
him  from  his  comparing  himfelf  with  an 
objedt  below  him,  whether  it  fo  happens, 
that  it  be  fo  by  nature  or  of  his  own  making. 
For,  though  the  perfons  we  laugh  at  may  in 
the  main  of  their  character  be  much  wifer 
men  than  ourfelves ;  yet  if  they  would  have 
us  laugh  at  them,  they  muft  fall  fhort  of  us 
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Chap. in  thofe  refpedts,  which  ftir  up  our  laugh- 
VI.  ter.  The  ancients  are  more  efteemed  for 
their  good  fenfe  ;  and  the  moderns  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  rallery ;  yet  there  is  an 
excellent  ufe  to  be  made  of  this  paffion  :  for 
in  order  to  look  into  any  perfon's  temper, 
make  your  firft  obfervation  upon  his  laugh, 
whether  he  is  eafily  moved,  and  what  are 
the  paflages,  which  throw  him  into  that  a- 
greeable  kind  of  convulfion.  People  are 
never  fo  much  unguarded,  as  when  they  are 
pleafed  ;  and  laughter  being  a  vilible  fymp- 
torn  of  feme  inward  fatisfaftion,  it  is  then, 
if  ever,  we  may  believe  the  countenance, 
which  is  generally  accounted  the  beft  index 
to  point  us  to  the  particularities  of  the  mind, 
and  is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  chief  diftin&ions 
of  our  reafonable  nature.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  in  general  under  this  head,  that 
the  laugh  of  men  of  wit  is  for  the  mod  part 
but  a  faint  conftrained  kind  of  half  laugh  $ 
as  fuch  perfons  are  never  without  fome  dif- 
fidence about  them  ;  but  that  of  fools  is  the 
moft  honeft,  natural,  unreferved  and  open 
laugh  in  the  world. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Behaviour  and  Good- breeding. 


The  Contents. 

I.  Of  the  advantages  of  good-breedings  both  /«Chap. 
men  and  women.     In  what  it  confifleth,  and  VII. 
how  it  is  debafed.     II.  Reflections  on /wear-  V—-V-— J 
/«g*  tftf*/  fpeech,  and  on  the  genteel  and  a- 
greeable  Per/on.     III.   Good-breeding,  how 
to  be  acquired,  and  how  often  miflakeny  and 
why.      IV.  Some  obfervations  on  the  drefs 
and  behaviour  of  women,  and  on  affeSlatioti 
and  dancing. 

IF  nothing  were  to  pais  amongft  us  for SeBion 
agreeable,  which  was  the  leaft  tranf-  I. 
greffion  againft  that  rule  of  life  called' 
decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency  ;  it  would 
be  a  noble  improvement,  or  rather  a  recove- 
ry of  what  is  called  good-breeding.  We 
fhould  not  then  be  contented  with  ourfelves 
that  we  barely  do  well ;  but  we  fhould  alfo 
perform  every  thing  in  the  beft  and  moil 
becoming  manner  that  is  in  our  power. 
For,  decency  of  behaviour,  which  appears  in 
our  lives,  obtains  the  approbation  of  all, 
with  whom  we  converfe,  from  the  order, 
confiftency,   and  moderation  of  our  words 

and 
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Chap. and  aftions;  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  flow 
VII.    from  the  reverence  we  bear  towards  every 
<— -v-T-'good  man,  and  to  the  world  in  general :  and 
Seatonto  ^e  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of 
*•      us,  does  not  only  fhew  us  arrogant,  but  loft 
to   every  thing,    that   fliould  promote   the 
good    of  fociety :    whereas  good-breeding 
would  command  the  refpeit  of  mankind; 
becaufe  it  carries  in  it  a  difference  to  their 
good  opinion ;    for,  humility   lodged   in  a 
worthy  mind,  is  always  attended  with  a  cer- 
tain homage,  which  no  haughty  foul,  with 
all  the  art  imaginable,  will  ever  be  able  to 
attain. 

Decency  and  virtue  are  fo  nearly  related, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other,  but  in  our  imagination  only. 
There  is  no  time  of  life,  in  which  fome 
correfpondent  duty  might  not  be  pradtifed  ; 
nor  is  there  a  duty  without  a  certain  decen- 
cy accompanying  it,  by  which  every  vir- 
tue it  is  joined  to,  will  feem  to  be  doubled. 
Thus  one  man  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and 
yet  the  adtion  fhall  want  that  air  and  beau- 
ty, which  diftinguifh  it  from  other  mens. 
This  is  the  happy  manner  of  behaviour, 
which  adds  new  charms  to  it,  and  foftens 
thofe  gifts  of  art  and  nature,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  rather  difagreeable  than  ac- 
ceptable, and  without  which,  valour  would 
degenerate  into  brutality,  learning  into  pe- 
dantry, 
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dantry,  and  the  genteeleft  demeanour  into  Chap. 
affe&ation,    pride   and   felf- conceit.     And    VII. 
where  decency  is  not  the  hand-maid  to  wait*  *\-—J 
upon  her,  even  religion  itfelf  is  apt  to  make  Section 
people  appear  guilty  of  fournefs  and  ill-hu-      *• 
mour :    but  this  {hews  virtue  in  her  firfV 
original  forms,  adds  a  comlinefs  to  religion, 
and  gives  its  profeffors  the  jufteft  title  to  the 
beauty  of  holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God :  fo 
that  a  man  fully  inftrudted  in  this  art,  may 
aflume  a  thoufand   fhapes,    and  pleafe  in 
them  all  :    he  may  do  a  thoufand  adtions, 
which  fhall  become  none  but  himfelf ;  not 
that  the  things  themfelves  are  different,  but 
the  manner  of  doing  them  is  more  decent ; 
and,  therefore,  more  plealing. 

This  quality  is  more  eafily  comprehend- 
ed by  any  ordinary  capacity,  than  expreffed 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  fpeech.  And  it  is 
the  want  of  this,  that  often  makes  the  re- 
bukes and  advice  of  old  rigid  perfons  of  no 
effedt ;  and  leaves  a  difpleafure  in  the  minds 
of  thofe,  to  whom  they  are  directed.  But 
a  graceful  and  becoming  feverity  is  of  migh- 
ty force  to  raife,  even  in  the  moft  profli- 
gate, a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  confulion  for 
their  mifdemeanours. 

Yet  this  decency  of  behaviour,  is  gene- 
rally tranfgrefled  among  all  orders  of  men  ; 
nay,    the  very  women,  though  themfelves 

created 
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Chap,  created  it,  as  it  were,  for  ornament,  areof- 
VII.  ten  very  much  miftaken  in  this  effential  de- 
4-*v~-'coration :  but,  as  the  care  of  themfelves, 
Seaion  ^\\\x  regard  to  the  families  in  which  wo- 
*•  men  were  born,  is  the  beft  motive  for  their 
being  courted  to  come  into  the  alliance  of 
other  houfes  -,  nothing  can  promote  this 
end,  more  than  a  ftri£t  prefer vation  of  de- 
cency and  good-breeding  :  therefore,  it 
would,  methinks,  be  a  fhort  rule  for  beha- 
viour, if  every  young  lady,  in  her  drefs, 
words,  and  addons,  were  only  to  recom- 
mend herfelf  as  a  lifter,  daughter,  or  wife, 
and  make  herfelf  the  more  efteemed  in  one 
of  thefe  characters ;  without  regarding  the 
fafhion  and  coquetry  of  the  town  :  for  they 
that  purfue  thefe  means,  whether  men  or 
women,  I  cannot  chufe  but  look  upon  them, 
as  the  fuperficial  part  of  mankind,  who 
form  to  themfelves  little  meafures  of  beha- 
viour from  the  outfide  of  things  $  and,  by 
the  force  of  thefe  narrow  conceptions,  adt 
only  among  themfelves  with  applaufe,  and 
do  not  apprehend  that  they  are  contempti- 
ble to  thofe  of  higher  underftanding,  who 
are  reftrained  from  fhewing  their  open  dif- 
like  by  decencies  above  their  knowledge. 

Should  we  here  take  a  furvey  of  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  mankind,  we  fhould 
find  that  feveral  differences,  condefcenfions, 
and  fubmiflions,  with  many  outward  forms 

and 
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and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were  Chap. 
firft  of  all  brought  up  amongft  the  politer  VII. 
part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts  and'-pr"-' 
cities,  and  diftinguifhed  themfelves  from  ^e^yon 
the  ruftick  part  of  the  fpecies  (who  on  all 
occafions  afted  bluntly  and  naturally)  by' 
fuch  a  mutual  compliance  and  intercourfe 
of  civilities,  'till  converfation  was  fo  encum- 
bered with  fhow  and  ceremony,  that  it 
flood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench 
its  fuperfluities,  and  to  reftore  it  to  its  na- 
tural good  fenfe  and  beauty  :  which  refor- 
mation, is  called  good-breeding,  and  fhews 
itfelf  moft,  where,  to  an  ordinary  eye,  it 
makes  the4eaft  appearance.  So  that  at  pre- 
fent,  an  unconftrained  carriage,  and  a  cer- 
tain opennefs  of  behaviour,  are  the  height 
of  good-breeding.  The  fafhionable  world 
is  grown  free  and  eafy  ;  our  manners  fit 
more  loofe  upon  us  :  and  nothing  is  now 
fo  modifh,  as  an  agreeable  negligence,  both 
in  our  words  and  aftions  ;  in  fo  much,  that 
a  man  that  never  converfed  in  the  world, 
may  now  be  known  by  his  excefs  of  good- 
breeding  ;  and  the  polite  country  fquire,  fhall 
make  you  as  many  bows  in  half  an  hour, 
as  would  ferve  a  courtier  for  a  month. 
There  is  infinitely  more  to  do  about  place 
and  precedency,  in  a  meeting  of  women  in 
low-life,  than  in  an  aflembly  of  the  great- 
eft  ladies  in  the  land  :  whereas  they  are 
the  beft  bred,  that  take  the  chair  that  is 

next 
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Chap. next  them,    and  walk  firft  or  laft,    in  the 

VII.   front   or  in  the  rear,  as  it  may  fall  to  their 

*— v^lot  by  chance.     In  a   word,   this  rural  po- 

Seaion  Utenefs,    and  whatever   is  oppofite  to  the 

2*     eternal  rules  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  mull 

be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  carriage 

of  a  well-bred  perfon. 

IJu  Again,  to  betray  in  a  man's  talk, 
a  corrupted  imagination,  is  a  much  greater 
offence  againft  the  converfation  of  gentle- 
men, than  any  negligence  of  drefs.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  firft  diftindlions  of  a 
well-bred  man,  to  exprefs  every  thing  that 
has  the  moft  remote  appearances  of  be- 
ing obfcene  in  diftant  phrafes  and  modeft 
terms.  This  is  the  good-breeding  for  which 
our  fore-fathers  will  be  for  ever  famous  and 
commendable  ;  but  this  kind  of  good- 
manners,  was,  perhaps,  carried  to  an  ex- 
cefs,  fo  as  to  make  converfation  too  formal 
and  precife :  hence,  (as  hypocrify  in  one 
age  is  generally  fucceeded  by  atheifm  in  a- 
nother)  converfation  is  in  a  great  meafure 
relapfed  into  the  firft  extream  j  fo  that  at 
prefent,  feveral  of  our  men  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  thofe,  who  value  themfelves 
on  being  polifhed  by  a  French  education, 
make  ufe  of  the  moft  coarfe  uncivilized 
words  in  our  language,  and  utter  themfelves 
often  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  a  clown  would 
blufh  to  hear  at  a  plough  tail.  They  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  forget,  that  when  a  gentleman fpeaks Chap. 
coarfely,  he  has  dreffed  himfelf  clean  to  no  VII. 
purpofe.  The  cloathing  of  our  minds,' — ^y*A 
certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  ofSemon 
our  bodies  :  yet  what  is  more  common,  2* 
than  to  hear  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  loud,f 
haughty,  gentle,  foft,  lewd,  and  obfequious 
by  turns,  and  juft  as  his  little  underftand- 
ing,  and  great  impudence  prompt  him  for 
the  prefent  ?  Why  do  fome  ule  ten  times 
more  words  than  they  need  ?  Why  do  fome 
put  in  words,  quite  foreign  to  their  pur- 
pofe ?  And,  why  do  others  adorn  their  dif- 
courfes  with  oaths  and  blafphemies,  by  way 
of  tropes  and  figures  ?  but  from  a  mere  va- 
nity, to  make  themfelves  remarkable  :  for, 
I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  juft  obferva- 
tion,  where  one  man  fpeaks  to  be  under- 
ftood,  there  are  ten  who  talk  only  to  be 
admired :  yet  of  all  perfons,  who  add  ele- 
gancies and  fuperfluities  to  their  difcourfes, 
thofe,  who  deferve  the  foremoft  rank,  are 
the  fwearers ;  becaufe  dulnefs  and  barren- 
nefs  of  thought,  is  the  original  of  it,  both 
in  high  and  low,  who  differ  only  in  confti- 
tution :  the  low  is  generally  a  phlegmatick, 
and  the  high  a  cholerick  coxcomb.  The 
man  of  phlegm,  fays  a  great  mafter  of  mo- 
rality, is  fenlible  of  the  emptinefs  of  his 
difcourfe,  and  will  tell  you,  that  I-fack- 
ings,  fuch  a  thing  is  true  :  or,  if  you  warm 
him  a  little,    he  may  run  into  paffion,  and 

cry, 
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Chap,  cry,  Ods-bo-dikins,  you  are  wrong:  where- 

VII.    as  the  cholorick  affedts  a  fublimity  in  dul- 

*■— v— - '  nefs,  and  invokes  hell  and  damnation  at  the 

Se&ion  breaking  of  a  glafs,  or  at  the  flownefs  of  a 

2«      fervant.  But  in  both  thefe  conftitutions,  it  is 

ever  want  of  fenfe,  that  makes  a  man  guilty 

of  this  folly,  which  has  no  temptation  to 

excufe  it :  for,  no  man  was  ever  born  of  a 

fwearing  constitution  ;  there  being  no  more 

necefiary  to  make  an  accomplished  fwearer, 

than  a  few  rumbling  words  and  confonants 

clapped   together,     without  any   fenfe    or4 

meaning. 

Hence  I  infer,  that  the  more  virtuous  a 
man  is,  the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to 
the  charafter  of  agreeable  and  genteel.  And 
as  it  is  obfervable,  that  he,  whofe  fortune 
is  plentiful,  fhews  an  eafe  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  confidence  in  his  behaviour, 
which  he,  that  is  under  wants  and  diffi- 
culties, cannot  aflume  upon  any  occafion ; 
fo  it  is  thus  with  the  ftate  of  the  mind ; 
he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with  the  ever- 
lafting  rules  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  muft  have 
fomething  fo  inexpreffibly  graceful  in  his 
words  and  adtions,  that  every  circumftance 
muft  become  him,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
his  enemies.  All  the  under  parts  of  his 
behaviour,  and  fuch  as  are  expofed  to  com- 
mon obfervation,  have  their  rife  in  him, 
from  great  and  noble  purpofes.     This  firm 

and 
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and  unfhaken  expectation  of  another  life, Chap. 
makes  him  become  this :  humanity  and  VII. 
good-nature j  fortified  by  the  fenfe  of  vir-^ — /-^ 
tue,  have  the  fame  effed:  upon  him*  as  the  Beaton 
negled;  of  all  goodnefs  ha9  upon  many  ou- 
tliers, that  regard  neither  God  nor  man. 
And  being  firmly  eftabliihed  in  all  matters 
of  importance*  that  certain  inattention, 
which  makes  mens  addons  look  eafy,  ap- 
pears in  him  with  greater  beauty.  By  a 
thorough  contempt  of  little  excellencies, 
he  is  perfectly  mafter  of  all  good  graces  5 
his  fituation  is  not  at  all  altered  by  the 
changes  of  perfons  or  things  a-round  him^ 
but  he  looks  difinterefted  in  the  occurrences^ 
with  which  others  are  diftra&ed  3  becaufe 
the  greateft  purpofe  of  his  life  is  to  main- 
tain an  indifference  both  to  it,  and  all  its 
pleafures.  So  that  to  be  a  fine  gentleman, 
is  to  be  a  generous  and  a  brave  man,  who 
does  not  behold  his  life  as  a  fhort,  tran- 
lient,  perplexing  ftate,  made  up  of  trifling 
pleafures,  and  great  anxieties  y  but  fees  it 
in  quite  another  light  :  whofe  griefs  are 
momentary,  and  his  joys  immortal ;  who 
is  compleatly  qualified  as  well  for  the  fer- 
vice  and  good,  as  for  the  ornament  and 
delight  of  the  whole  community,  to  which 
he  belongs.  Whofe  frame  of  mind  is  graced 
with  all  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  fpirit, 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of:  whofe 
Underftanding  is  clear,  his  reafoa-free  from 

pre* 
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Chap. prejudice,    his  judgment  fteady,    and   his 
VII.    knowledge  extenfive :  whofe  heart  is  firm 
* — /■; — '  and  intrepid,  void  of  all  inordinate  paflions, 
Seawn  an(j   fu\\   0f  tendernefs,    compaffion,    and 
2'      good- will  to  his  fellow  creature  :    who  is 
modeft  without  bafhfulnefs ;  frank  and  af- 
fable without  impertinence ;   obliging  and 
complaifant  without  fervility ;  chearful  and 
in  good  humour,  without  noife  and  bluf- 
ter.  Befides,  the  natural  endowments,  with 
which    this    diftinguifhed    man    is    born, 
make  every  thing  he  fays  or  does  to  be  ac- 
companied  with   a  manner,    or   rather   a 
charm,  that  draws  every  one's  admiration 
and  good-will  upon  himfelf. 

Neverthelefs  before  he  can  arrive  at  this 
perfection,  he  muft  run  through  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  education.  He  muft  be  principled 
in  religion,  inftrudted  in  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues, and  led  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
polite  learning.  Neither  fhould  he  be  a 
ftranger  to  courts  and  to  camps ;  he  muft 
travel  to  open  his  mind,  to  enlarge  his 
views,  to  learn  the  policies  and  intereft  of 
foreign  ftates,  as  well  as  to  fafhion  and  po- 
lifh  himfelf,  and  to  get  clear  of  national 
prejudices ;  of  which  every  country  has  its 
portion :  and  to  all  thefe  more  eflential  im- 
provements, he  muft  not  forget  to  add  the 
fafhionable  ornaments  of  life,  fuch  as  are 
the  languages,    the   bodily   exercifes,    and 

even 
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even  drefs  itfelf,  which  are  moft  in  fafhion.  Chap. 
We  fhall  be  ealily  convinced  of  the  neceflity    VII. 
of  taking  this  method,  fays  a  fkilful  phy-< — ^/~J 
liognomift,  by  a  careful  infpedtion  into  the  ^e^lon 
turn  of  faces,  we  meet  with  in  an  opulent     3 
and  trading  city  5  where  we  may  obferve  a' 
deep  attention,    and   a   certain  unthinking 
fharpnefs  in  every  face.      The   tradefmen 
look  attentive,    but  their  thoughts  are  en- 
gaged on  woollen,  filk,  iron,  fugar,  indico, 
or  ftocks.    But,  continues  he,  what  is  more 
furprifing,  it  is  well  known,  that  this  trace 
of  thought  appears,  or  lies  hid  in  the  race 
for  two  or  three  generations :  infomuch  that 
a  perfon  of  a  vaft  eftate,  who  is  the  imme- 
diate defcendant  of  a  fine  gentleman,  but 
the  great-grand-fon  of  a  broker,  may  be  a 
very  honeft  gentleman  in  his  principles ,  but 
cannot   for  his  blood,    talk  fairly :    he    is 
heartily  forry  for  it ;  but  he  cheats  by  con- 
ftitution,  and  over-reaches  by  inftindt ;  and 
in  a  word,  is  the  true  reprefentative  of  his 
anceftor. 

JLAJL*  Outward  civilities  and  falutations 
are  the  next  particulars  to  be  obferved  in 
good-breeding  :  and  thefe,  one  would  ima- 
gine, might  be  regulated  by  every  man's  com- 
mon fenfe,  without  the  help  of  an  inftruc- 
tor  :  but  we  fhall  fometimes  fee  a  man  be- 
gin the  offer  of  a  falutation,  and  obferve  a 
forbidding  air,  or  an  efcaping  eye,  in  the  per- 

•fon 
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CHAP.fon  he  is  going  to  falute,  and  flop  fhort  in 
VII.  the  pole  of  his  neck.  Our  great  beauties ; 
** — ^—'people  in  much  favour,  or  by  any  means, 
oect ton  or  for  any  pUrpofe  over-flattered,  are  apt  to 
3*  praftife  this,  which  one  may  call  the  pre- 
venting afpedt,  and  throw  their  attention 
another  way,  left  they  fhould  confer  a  bow 
or  a  courtfy  upon  a  perfon,  who  might  not 
appear  to  deferve  that  efteem.  We  fhall 
find  others  fo  obfequious,  and  fo  very 
courteous,  as  there  is  no  efcaping  their  fa- 
vours of  this  fort ;  but  are  fo  very  ready  as 
even  to  venture  their  very  necks  to  bow  out 
of  a  coach  in  full  fpeed;  affedt  knowing 
every  body  j  and,  for  want  of  judgment  in 
time  and  place,  will  bow  and  fmile  in  the 
face  of  a  judge  fitting  in  the  court ;  fit  in 
an  oppofite  gallery,  and  fmile  in  the  mini- 
fter's  face  as  he  comes  up  into  the  pulpit, 
and  nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  fome  familiari- 
ties between  them  in  a  place  not  fo  folemn. 
Which  indecencies,  I  think,  cannot  be  bet- 
ter accounted  for,  than  by  obferving  that 
our  defedts  and  follies  are  too  often  un- 
known to  us :  nay,  they  are  fo  far  from 
being  known  to  us,  that  they  pafs  for  de- 
monftrations  of  our  worth  and  abilities.  By 
this  means,  we  are  made  eafy  in  the  midft 
of  them,  fond  to  fhew  them,  fond  to  im- 
prove in  them,  and  to  be  efteemed  for  what 
we  ought  to  be  afhamed  of.  And  then  it 
is,  that  a  thoufand  unaccountable  conceits, 
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gay  inventions,  and  extravagant  aftions  muft  Chap. 
afford  us  pleasures,  and  difplay  us  to  others    VII. 
in  the  colours,  which  make  us  ridiculous,  ^pC^ 
though  we  ourfelves  take  a  fancy  to  glory  »e™tm 
in  them,  4- 

A  V  •  Hitherto  I  have  conlidered  good- 
breeding,  only  in  regard  to  behaviour  and 
converfation  in  general ;  I  fhall  now  add 
fome  obfervations  on  the  drefs,  and  beha- 
viour of  women  in  particular.  What  is 
more  unbecoming  than  one  that  waits  at 
home,  with  her  hood  on,  to  charm  her 
hufband  ?  Or,  for  a  lean  face  to  tie  her  hair 
back,  to  expofe  her  thin  jaws  ?  She,  who 
has  a  mind  to  look  killing,  muft  arm  her 
face  accordingly,  and  not  leave  her  eyes  and 
cheeks  undreffed :  fhe  only  is  ever  well 
dreffed,  and  always  the  genteeleft  woman, 
the  make  of  whofe  mind  very  much  con- 
tributes to  the  ornament  of  her  outward 
fhape.  This  adorns  her  with  the  greateft 
fimplicity  of  manners;  this  makes  every 
thing  look  native  about  her  ;  and  her  cloaths 
are  fo  exaftly  fitted,  that  they  appear,  as  it 
were,  part  of  her  perfon  :  fo  that  every  one 
that  fees  her,  knows  her  to  be  of  quality ; 
whofe  diftinftion  is  owing  not  to  her  drefs, 
but  to  her  behaviour :  and  there  is  fuch  a 
compofure  in  her  looks,  which  attraft,  ra- 
ther than  allure ;  and  fuch  a  propriety  in 
her  drefs,  that  one  would  think  it  impoffi- 

y  3  bic 
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CiiAp.ble  fhe  fhould  change  the  garb  fhe  is  one 
VII.    day  feen  in,    for  any  thing  fo  becoming, 

v-~-\r--Jtill  fhe,  next  day,  appears  in  another  fort. 

Section  j^n  v/hich  is  owing  merely  to  this,  that 
4*  however  fhe  is  apparelled,  fhe  is  herfelf 
the  fame  :  for,  as  there  is  fo  immediate  a 
relation  between  our  thoughts  and  geftures, 
a  woman  muft  think  well,  to  look  well  in 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  publick.  Therefore, 
nothing  can  expofe  a  woman  to  greater 
dangers,  than  that  gaiety  and  airinefs  of 
temper,  which  are  natural  to  moft  of  the 
fex.  Should  it  not  then  be  the  concern 
of  every  wife  and  virtuous  woman,  to  keep 
this  fprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  le- 
vity ?  To  fpeak  loud  in  publick  aflemblies  ; 
to  let  every  one  hear  her  talk  of  things, 
that  fhould  only  be  mentioned  in  private, 
~  or  in  a  whifper ;  though  they  are  by  fome 
people  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined 
education,  is  neither  confiftent  with  a  wo- 
man's virtue,  nor  difcretion :  yet  this  pret- 
ty childifhnefs  of  behaviour,  is  one  of  the 
moft  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  under  the 
character  of  good  and  eafy  behaviour. 

I  confefs,  that  as  a  natural  and  uncon- 
ftrained  behaviour  has  fomething  in  it  fo 
agreeable,  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  people  en- 
deavouring after  it :  but,  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  fo  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not 
born  with  us,  that  people  often  make  them- 

felves 
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felves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it ;  and  there- Chap. 
fore,  it  fhould  be  entirely  avoided :  for,  no-   VII. 
thing  can  be  a  greater  injury  than  affectation.^—- ~*y-J 
And   thus  it  is  very  common  to  obfczve,»e&i0n 
that  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  a  handfome     4« 
woman,  and  as  much  wit  in  an  ingenious' 
man,  is  turned  into  deformity  in  the  one,  and 
abfurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  meer  force 
of  affectation  ;  when  the  fair  one  has  fome- 
thing  in  herperfon,  upon  which  her  thoughts 
are  fixed,  that  fhe  attempts  to  fliew  to  ad- 
vantage in  every  look,  word,  and  geflure : 
and  the  gentleman  is  as  diligent  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  his  fine  parts,    as  the  lady  to  her 
beauteous  perfon.     Thus,    it  is  unbecom- 
ing, when  a  woman  laughs,  to  fevere  her 
lips  at  a  greater  diftance  than  ordinary,  to 
fhew  her  teeth.     And  fhe,   who  points  her 
fan  to  fomewhat  at  a  diftance,    that  In  the 
reach  fhe   may  difcover  the  roundnefs   of 
her  arm,  and  then,  as  if  fhe  is  utterly  mif- 
taken  in  what  fhe  faw,  falls  back,  fmiles  at 
her  own  folly,    and  is  wholly  difcompofed, 
that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjufted,  her  bofom 
expofed,    and  the  whole  woman  put  into 
new  airs  and  graces,  forfeits  all  title  to  good- 
breeding,    and  only  expofes  herfelf  to  the 
laughter  and  derifion  of  her  acquaintance. 

So  much  of  dancing,  at  leaft,  as  belongs 
to  the  behaviour,  and  an  handfome  carri- 
age of  the  body,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary, 
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Ch  A  p.  is  extremely  ufeful,    to  prevent  thefe  awk- 
VII    ward  poftures  :  and,  I  think,  it  cannot  be 
^-—vt^  learned  too  early,  after  we  are  once  of  an 
Seaion  age  anc[  ftrength  capable  of  that  exercife. 
4-      In  this  cafe,  let  us  be  fure  to  have  a  good 
mailer,  that  knows  and  can  teach,  what  is 
graceful  and  becoming,  and  what  gives  a 
freedom  and  ealinefs  to  the  carriage  :  for 
he  that  teaches  not  this,  is  worfe  than  none 
at   all  :     natural    unfafhionablenefs,    being 
much  better  than  apifh  affedted   poftures. 
Nor  am  I  lingular  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
much  more  paffable  to  put  off  the  hat,  and 
make  a  leg,  like  an  honeft  country  gentle- 
man, than  like  an  ill-fafhioned  mafter  of 
the  art  of  dancing.     As  for  the  jigging  part, 
and  the  figures  of  dancing,  I  count  that  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  farther,   than  as  it  tends  to 
perfect  a  graceful  carriage,  and  a  genteel  be- 
haviour.    Therefore, 

As  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  little 
rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  a  man  fome 
aflurance,  and  makes  him  eafy  in  all  com- 
panies :  And,  as  we  generally  form  fuch 
ideas  of  people  at  firft  fight,  which  we  are 
hardly  ever  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  af- 
terwards ;  a  man  fhould  with  to  have  no- 
thing difagreeable  or  uncomely  in  his  ap- 
proaches ;  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room 
with  a  good  grace,  and  genteel  carriage  : 
ponfequently,  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a 

dancing- 
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dancing-mafter  to   regulate  thefe  matters: Chap, 
though,  I  take  it  to  be  a  juft  obfervation,   VII. 
that  unlefs  we  add  fomething  of  our  own^ — V7— * 
to  what  thefe  fine  gentlemen  teach  us,  2.n<i"e™l0n 
which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  thenv     4« 
felves,  we  will  much  fooner  get  the  cha- 
rafter  of  an  aftefted  fop,  than  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  Chajlity  and   Debauchery. 

The  Contents. 

I.  Of  innocence  and  modefty.     II.  Cautions  #-Chap. 
gain/l  a  vicious  modefty.    III.  Of impudence v  VIII. 
IV.  Of  adulterers,  bawds,  whoring,  forni-<*~~sr—J 
cation,  and  baftard-getting.     V.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  rake  and  coquette. 

WHERE  modefty  or  innocence  is  Sefiion 
wanting,  beauty  is  unlovely,  and 
quality  contemptible;  good-breed-' 
ing  degenerates  into  wantorinefs,  and  wit 
into  impudence  :  for,  a  true  and  genuine 
impudence,  is  ever  the  effedt  of  ignorance, 
without  the  leaft  fenfe  of  it.  There  is  no 
charm  that  can  fupply  the  place  of  inno- 
cence :  and  modefty  is  not  only  an  orna- 
ment, but  alfo  a  guard  to  virtue,  and  a  kind 

of 
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Chap,  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  foul; 
VIII.   which  makes   her  fhrink,    and  withdraw 
*- — «r — '  herfelf  from  every  thing  that  can  endanger 
Seaion  j^  peace  an(j  fafety.    This  is  an  exquifite 
*;     t  fenfibility,    that  warns  her  to  fhun  the  firft 
appearance  of  every  thing,  which  is  perni- 
cious to  her  foul  or  body ;  the  certain  in- 
dication of  a  great  and  noble  mind ;  and 
the  virtue,    which  makes  men  prefer  the 
publick  to  their  private  intereft  -,  the  guide 
of  every  honeft  undertaking,  and  the  great 
guardian  of  innocence.    It  is  this  that  makes 
men  amiable  to  their  friends,  and  refpe&ed 
by  their  very  enemies  :  it  not  only  attracts 
benevolence,  but   demands  approbation  in 
all  places,  and  on  all  occalions.     If  modef- 
ty  be  banifhed  out  of  the  world,  fhe  car- 
ries along  with  her  half  the  virtues  of  this 
'life. 

Therefore,  let  us  be  careful  to  preferve  this 
charm  :  for,  a  modeft  man  fhould  preferve 
his  character,  as  a  frugal  man  does  his  for- 
tune ;  if  either  of  them  live  to  the  height  of 
their  ftock,  the  one  will  find  loffes ;  the 
other  errors,  which  he  has  not  ftock  by  him 
to  make  up  in  the  time  of  neceffity.  Thofe, 
who  by  their  words  and  aftions  take  as 
much  upon  themfelves,  as  they  can  but 
barely  demand,  in  the  ftrid:  fcrutiny  of 
their  deferts,  will  find  their  accompt  lef- 
{qyi  every  day,  till,    in  the  end,    they  are 

quite 
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quite  undone  in  the  efteem  of  the  virtuousCHAP. 
and  prudent.     Let  us  then  be  perfuaded,  to  VIII. 
keep  our  defires,    our  words  and  actions,' — /t— ' 
within  the  regard  we  obferve  our  friends ^e™l0n> 
have  for  us  ;    and  never,  if  it  were  in  our      *• 
power,    to  take  as  much  as  we  poffibly 
might,    either  in  reputation  or  preferment. 
And  all  that  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do  to 
advance  his  own  pomp  and  glory,  if  he  for- 
bears it,  is  fo  much  laid  up  againft  the  day 
of  diftrefs :  and  pity  will  always  be  his  por- 
tion in  adverfity,   who,   in  his  profperity, 
a&ed  with  gentlenefs. 

He  doubles  all  his  pleafures  of  life,  that 
is  moderate  in  his  wilhes,  from  reafon  and 
choice ;  and  is  not  refigned,  from  fournefs, 
diftafte,  or  difappointment.  His  health  is 
not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor  his  pleafure  in- 
terrupted by  envy  and  malice.  He  thinks 
it  of  no  confequence  what  this  man  is  famed 
for,  or  for  what  the  other  is  preferred.  So 
long  as  he  knows  there  is  in  fuch  a  place  a 
retired  walk ;  and  that  he  can  meet  an  a- 
greeable  converfation  in  fuch  a  company^  he 
is  no  man's  rival,  but  every  man's  well- 
wifher  $  and  can  look  at  a  profperous  man, 
with  a  pleafure  in  refle&ing  that  he  hopes  he 
is  as  happy  as  himfelf :  and  has  his  mind  and 
his  fortune  (as  far  as  prudence  will  allow) 
open  to  the  unhappy  and  to  the  ftranger, 
that  ftand  in  need  of  his  help  and  affiftance. 

Nor 
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Chap. Nor  does  he  want  any  man's  admiration; 
VIII.  no  pomp  can  tempt  him :  for,  if  his  cloaths 
«— -V7— 'are  fafhionable  arid  warm  they  pleafe  him: 
Seaion  jf  kis  companions  are  civil  and  well-natured, 
?•  tthey  are  agreeable.  He  has  no  occafion  for 
fuperfluity  at  meals,  nor  for  jollity  in  com- 
pany, nor  for  any  thing  extraordinary  to 
raife  his  delight :  for,  the  want  of  prejudice 
and  his  command  of  appetite,  are  the  conu 
panions  which  make  his  journey  of  life  fo 
eafy,  that  he  in  all  places  meets  with  more 
wit,  more  good  chear,  and  more  good  hu- 
mour than  is  neceffary  to  make  him  enjoy 
himfelf  with  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  of 
mind.  And  though  he  has  learning,  wit, 
humour,  and  eloquence,  he  has  no  ambitious 
profpefts  to  purfue  with  thefe  advantages: 
therefore  if  by  the  ordinary  world  he  is 
thought  to  want  fpirit,  he  is  known  among 
his  friends  to  have  the  moft  confummate 
greatnefs  of  mind. 

Modefty  is  the  very  contrary  of  Ambi- 
tion ;  and  allays  all  thofe  paffions  and  in- 
quietudes, to  which  that  vice  expofes  us  in 
the  courfe  of  this  life.  But  if  modefty  has 
fo  great  an  influence  over  our  adtions,  and  is 
in  many  cafes  fo  impregnable  a  fence  to  vir- 
tue ;  nothing  can  more  undermine  morality 
than  that  politenefs,  which  reigns  among 
the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  and  treats 
as  unfashionable  the  moft  ingenuous  part  of 

our 
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our  behaviour;  which  recommends  impu-CHAp.' 
dence  as  good-breeding ;  and  keeps  a  man  VIII. 
always  in  countenance,  not  becaufe  he  is  in-' — nt*-1 
nocent,  but  becaufe  he  is  fhamelefs  and  g^^Seaion 
dacious.  2* 

Again,  if  any  thing  is  praife- worthy  for 
its  happy  effedts,  modefty  is  much  to  be  ef- 
teemed  :  for,  the  ftrength  of  female  modefty 
has  been  able  to  overcome  the  violence,  even 
of  defpair  and  madnefs.  The  fear  of  fhame 
has  been  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death 
to  the  fair  fex,  as  it  might  be  proved  by  ma- 
ny examples.  And  it  fhould,  methinks  pre- 
ferve  modefty  and  its  interefts  in  the  world, 
that  the  tranfgreffion  of  it  alwajfs  creates  of- 
fence :  the  very  purpofes  of  wantonnefs  are 
defeated  by  a  carriage,  which  has  in  it  fo 
much  boldnefs,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and 
reludtance  are  quite  extinguished  in  an  other- 
wife  defirable  objedt. 

XX  •  But  how  great  a  virtue  foever  we 
adjudge  modefty ;  let  us  always  guard  our- 
felves  againft  a  vicious  modefty,  which  juft- 
ly  deferves  to  be  ridiculed  ;  and  which  thofe 
perfons  very  often  difcover,  who  value 
themfelves  moft  upon  a  well-breed  confi- 
dence, as  they  call  it ;  who  carefully  avoid 
decency  and  good  behaviour;  all  outward 
fhew  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice. 
Thefe  are  the  impudent  libertines,  that  blufh 

to 
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Chap,  to  be  caught  in  a  ferious  difcourfe,  and  are 
VIII.  fcarce  able  to  (hew  their  heads  after  having 

<— v-^  difclofed  a  religious  meditation.  Thefe  men 
SeBion^z  a(hamed  to  a£l  up  to  their  reafon,  and 
2-  would  not  upon  any  confideration  be  fur- 
prized  in  the  practice  of  thofe  duties,  for  the 
performance  of  which,  they  were  created  ra- 
tional creatures.  This  falfe  kind  of  modefty 
has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  fexes  into  as 
many  vices  as  the  mod  abandoned  impu- 
dence ;  and  is  the  more  inexcufable  to  rea- 
fon, becaufe  it  ads  to  gratify  others,  rather 
than  itfelf  -y  and  it  is  punifhed  with  a  kind 
of  remorfe,  not  only  like  other  vicious  ha- 
bits, when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  be- 
fore it  is  quite  executed. 

A  man  of  a  vicious  modefty  complies 
with  every  thing,  and  is  only  fearful  of  do- 
ing what  may  look  fingular  in  company. 
His  courfe  is  with  the  torrent,  and  he  lets 
himfelf  go  to  every  adion  or  difcourfe,  how- 
ever, unjuftifiable  in  itfelf,  fo  it  be  in  vogue 
among  his  companions.  Yet  though  this  is 
one  of  the  mod  common,  'tis  one  of  the  moil 
ridiculous  difpofitions  in  human  nature,  that 
men  fhould  not  be  afhamed  of  fpeaking  or 
ading  in  a  diflblute  or  irrational  manner; 
but  that  one  who  is  in  their  company  fhould 
be  afhamed  of  governing  himfelf  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  virtue,  and  religion.  Where- 
as it  is  the  nature  of  adions,  not  the  num- 
ber 
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berofa&ors,  by  which  we  ought  to  regu-CHAp. 
late  our  behaviour :  and  Angularity  in  con-  VIII. 
cerns  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  l — «/-*-* 
heroick  bravery,  in  which  a  man  leaves  the  Sediion 
fpecies,  only  as  he  foars  above  it  by  virtue.         2. 

There  can  be  no  greater  inftance  of  a 
weak  and  puAllanimous  temper,  than  for  a 
man  to  pafs  his  whole  life  in  oppofition  to 
his  own  understanding  -,  and  not  to  dare  to 
be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  in  the  or- 
der of  nature.  Nothing  betrays  a  man  into 
fo  many  errors  and  inconveniences,  as  the 
defire  of  not  appearing  lingular :  for  which 
reafon  it  is  very  neceffary  to  form  a  right  i- 
dea  of  Angularity,  that  we  may  know  when 
it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is  vicious  and 
hurtful.  Every  man  of  fenfe  will  agree 
with  me,  that  Angularity  is  laudable,  when, 
in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres  to 
the  dictates  of  honour,  confcience,  and  mo- 
rality :  therefore  it  is  not  cuftom,  but  duty, 
which  is  the  rule  of  adtion  $  and  we  fliould 
be  only  fo  far  fociable,  as  we  prove  ourfelves 
reafonable  creatures  by  our  actions.  Confe- 
quently,  that  Angularity  only  is  vicious,  which 
makes  men  adt  contrary  to  reafon,  or  when 
it  puts  them  upon  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
by  trifles  and  follies.  As  for  example,  a 
vicious  modefty  is  really  depicted  in  that 
modeft  young  Gentleman,  who  being  invi- 
ted to  an  entertainment,  though  he' is  not 

ufed 
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Chap,  ufed  to  drink,  has  not  the  confidence  to  re- 
VIII.  fufe  his  glafs  in  his  turn,  till  on  a  fudden  he 
c — v — f  grows  fo  fluttered,  that  he  takes  all  the  talk 
Seftion  of  the  table  into  his  own  hands,  and  abufes 
2.  every  one  that  is  prefent.  The  fame  is  ex- 
emplified in  another  young  man  that  is  afraid 
to  deny  any  body  going  to  a  tavern  to  din- 
ner ;  or,  after  being  gorged  there,  to  repeat 
the  fame  with  any  company  at  fupper ;  or  to 
drink  excefiively,  if  defired ;  or  to  go  to  any 
other  place  -y  or  to  commit  any  other  extra- 
vagancy propofed  by  evil  company.  Whole 
fear  of  being  thought  covetous,  to  have  no 
money,  or  to  be  under  the  dominion,  or  fear 
of  his  parents  and  friends,  hinder  him  from 
the  free  exercife  of  his  underftanding,  and  de- 
claring boldly  the  true  reafon,  which  is,  his 
real  diflike  of  what  he  is  doing  by  their  per- 
fwafion.  But  fuch  are  the  ill  efFe&s  of  a 
vicious  modefty,  and  the  real  hardfhips  a- 
mong  this  generation,  in  which  a  well-bred 
man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  ferious  fenti- 
ment  of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  ap- 
pear a  greater  libertine  than  he  is,  that  he 
may  keep  himfelf  in  countenance,  among 
the  men  of  tafle  and  gaiety.     Thus, 

Falle  modefty  reftrains  a  man  from  doing 
what  is  good  and  laudable.  But  that  per- 
fon  has  had  but  an  ill  education,  who  has 
Dot  been  taught  to  deny  any  thing.  They 
that  poffefs  true  modefty  will  be  afhamed  to 

do 
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do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  Chap. 
of  right  reafon  ;  whereas  they  that  are  VIII. 
fwayed  by  a  falfe  modefty  are  afhamed  to  * — *~-» 
do  any  thing  that  is  oppofite  to  the  hu-  SeSiton 
mour  of  their  companions.  It  is  the  care 
of  true  modefty,  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
is  criminal ;  and  of  falfe  modefty  to  do  e- 
very  thing  that  is  fafhionable  :  fo  that  the 
latter  is  only  a  general,  undetermined  in- 
ftin£t ;  but  the  former  is  that  inftind:,  li- 
mited and  circumfcribed  by  the  rules  of 
religion  and  prudence.  Nothing  therefore 
fhould  appear  to  us  more  amiable  than  true, 
and  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the 
falfe  modefty :  for,  the  firft  guards  virtue, 
the  other  betrays  it  to  our  ruin.  And  we 
may  conclude  that  modefty  to  be  falfe  and 
vicious,  which  engages  a  man  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  ill  or  indifcreet ;  or  which  re- 
ftrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  that  is 
good  and  prudent. 

But  we  muft  defcribe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  modefty  of  women,  and  that  of 
men,  or  we  fhall  be  confounded  in  our  rea- 
fonings  upon  it :  for,  this  virtue  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  refped:  to  our  different  ways 
of  life.  Therefore  we  muft  obferve  that  it 
is  the  woman's,  province  to  be  careful  in 
her  ceconomy,  and  chafte  in  her  affections; 
it  is  the  man's  to  be  a&ive  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  his  fortune,  and  ready  to  undertake 

wha:- 
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Chap,  whatever  is  confiftent  with  his  reputation 

VIII.  for  that  purpofe.     Thus  it  will  be  found 

**~mv~mmJ  that  a  woman's  modefty  has  a  certain  agree- 
section  abie  £ear  }n  au  tjjat  ^  enters  Up0n .  an(j  jn 

men  it  is  compofed  of  a  right  judgment  of 
what  is  proper  for  them  to  do  :  and  confe- 
quently  a  difcreet  man  is  always  modeft, 
though  the  jealoufy  of  a  wife  or  the  malice 
of  the  world  bring  him  under  ever  fo  ma- 
ny imputations. 

Again ;  modefty  is  really  a  virtue,  when  it 
is  a  voluntary  quality,  and  the  effect  of  good 
fenfe.  Thus,  it  is  eafy  to  know  the  mo- 
deft  man  by  his  natural  boldnefs  ;  for, 
though  he  fears  nothing,  he  is  fo  juftly  dif- 
creet, that  he  will  never  adt  or  fpeak  any 
thing  :  but  thofe  who  behold  him,  may 
know  that  he  has  forborn  much  more  than 
he  has  performed  or  uttered,  out  of  defe- 
rence to  the  perfons  before  whom  he  ap- 
pears. This  modefty  makes  us  truly  ami- 
able, and  all  our  attempts  fuccefsful ;  for, 
as  bad  as  the  world  is  thought  to  be  by 
thofe,  who  are,  perhaps,  unikilled  in  it, 
want  of  fuccefs  in  our  aftions  is  generally 
owing  to  want  of  judgment,  in  what  we 
ought  to  attempt,  or  to  a  ruftick  modefty, 
which  will  not  give  us  leave  to  undertake 
what  we  ought  to  do.  Modefty,  is  to  the 
other  virtues  in  a  man,  what  fhade  in  a 
pidure  is  to  the  parts  of  the  thing  repre- 

fented 
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fented  thereby  5  making  all  the  other  beau- Chap. 
ties  confpicuous,  which  would  otherwife  be   VIIL 
but  a  wild  heap  of  colours,  and  fading  var-  *— v^-* 
nifhi     Yet  this  fhade  in  our  actions,  muft,^^ 
therefore,  be  very  juffcly  applied,  for  if  there     2* 
be  too  much,  inftead  of  mewing  them  to 
advantage,  it  hides  our  good  qualities.    Efpe- 
cially  in  women,  nothing  is  fo  graceful  and 
becoming,  as  modefty  :    it  adds  charms  to 
their  beauty,    and  gives  a  new  foftnefs  to 
their  fex>     Their  fimplicity  and  innocence 
appear  rude  ;  reading  and  good  fenfe,  maf- 
culine  ;  wit  and  humour,  lafcivious,  where 
^nodefty  is  wanting.     It  is  fo  neceffary  a 
qualification  for  plealing,  that  the  loofe  part 
of  womankind,    whofe  ftudy  is  to  enfnare 
men's  hearts,    never  fail  to  fupport  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  they  know  is  fo  effential 
to  that  purpofe. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  think  it  any  digref*- 
fion  to  confider  in  this  place,  what  fome 
people  reprefent  as  an  enormity,  that  there 
are  more  than  ordinary  crowds  of  women 
attending  upon  the  trial  of  a  rape :  but, 
Under  favour,  I  cannot  tell,  who  are  fo 
much  concerned  in  that  part  of  the  law,  as 
this  fex,  they  being  the  only  perfons  liable 
to  fuch  misfortunes  5  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
think  it  more  unreafonable  that  they 
mould  be  inquilitive  on  fuch  occafions,  than 
men  of  honour  are,  when  one  is  tried  for 

killing 
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Ch  a  p.  killing  another  upon  a  challenge  :  for,  it  is 
VIII.  very  natural  to  enquire  how  the  fatal  pafs 
<— \r — 'was  made,  that  we  may  the  better  defend 
Seaton  ourfelves,  if  we  come  to  be  attacked  in  like 
3*  manner.  And  the  law  to  me,  indeed,  feems 
a  little  defective  in  this  point ;  nor  can  I 
help  faying,  that  I  think  it  a  very  great 
hardship,  that  this  crime,  which  is  com- 
mitted by  men  only,  fhould  have  men  only 
on  their  jury.  But  I  fhould  rather  hope 
that  in  fuch  trials  fome  women  fhould  be 
on  the  jury  for  the  future.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  no  breach  of  modefly  to  be 
prefent  at  fuch  trials  till  this  is  enafted,  I  am 
humbly  of  opinion,  it  would  be  much  more 
expedient  that  the  fair  were  wholly  abfent : 
for,  to  what  end  can  it  be,  that  they  fhould 
be  prefent  at  fuch  examinations,  when  they 
can  only  be  perplexed  with  a  fellow-feeling 
for  the  injured,  without  any  power  to  a- 
venge  their  difhonour  and  fhame  ;  and, 
therefore,  though  it  is  not  immodeft,  it  is 
an  unneceflary  pain,  which  the  fair  ones 
give  themfelves  on  thefe  occaiions.  But  to 
return, 

111*  I  have  heard  a  diftinftion  be- 
tween a  modefl  man,  and  a  modefl  fellow. 
A  modefl  man,  fay  they,  is  the  moft  un- 
fortunate of  all  men  ;  yet  a  modefl  fellow  is 
as  fuperlatively  happy  :  he  is  a  ready  crea- 
ture,   who,    with  great  humility,    and  as 

great 
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great  forwardnefs,  vifits  his  patrons  at  all  Chap. 
hours,  and  meets  them  in  all  places,  and  VIII. 
has  fo  moderate  an  opinion  of  himfelf,  that  — ^rJ, 
he  makes  his   court  at  large  ;    he  will  be  &e™tm 
glad  of  a  little  employment,  if  he  can  get      3 
no  better  -y    and  has  fo  great  a  deference  for 
his  benefactor's  judgment,  that  as  he  thinks 
himfelf  fit  for  any  thing  he  can  get,  fo  he 
is  above  nothing,    which  is  offered  to  him. 
And,    as  the  grofs  of  men   are  governed 
more  by  appearances  than  realities,  the  impu- 
dent man,  or  modeft  fellow,  in  his  air  and 
behaviour,  undertakes  for  himfelf  that  he 
has  'ability  and  merit,    while  the  modeft 
or  diffident  man   gives  himfelf  up  as  one, 
who  is  poffefTed  of  neither  one  nor  the  o- 
ther.     Thus  it  is,  that  men  of  front  carry 
things  before  them  with  little  oppofition, 
and  make  fo  fkilful  an  ufe  of  their  talent, 
that  they  can  grow  out  of  humour  like  men 
of  confequence,    and  be   four,    and  make 
their  diffatisfadtions  to  them  of  the  fame  fer- 
vice,  as  merit  and  ability.     Though  it  is  a 
mean  want  of  fortitude  in  a  good  man,  not 
to  be  able  to  do  a  virtuous  adtion  with  as 
much    confidence  as   an   impudent  fellow 
does  an  ill  one :    yet  there  is  no  way  of 
mending  fuch  falfe  modefty,  but  by  laying 
it  down  for  a  rule,  that  there  is  nothing 
fhameful,    but  what  is   criminal  in  itfelf. 
The  charadteriftial  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween a  modeft  man,  and  a  modeft  fellow, 
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Chap,  is  this ;  the  modeft  man  is  in  doubt  in  all 
VIII.  his  actions  j    a  modeft  fellow  never  has  a 

*— - v-^  doubt  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  $  but, 
beaion^fa  a  confumate  impudence,  will  puih 
3«      for  every  thing  at  all  adventures. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  that  outragious  fpecies   of  the  fair  fex, 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  fcolds, 
Women  are  by  nature  generally  loquacious ; 
therefore  meer  volubility  of  fpeech  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  but  fhould 
be  confidered  with  pleafure,  when  it  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  fuch  paffions,  as  tend  to  fweeten 
or  adorn  conversation :  but  when  through 
rage,  females  are  vehement  in   their  elo-? 
quence,  nothing  is  more  difagreeable,   and 
in  the  world  has  fo  ill  an  effed:  upon  the 
features  5  for,  it  turns  the  greateft  harmony 
into  difcord,  and  by  the  force  of  it  I  have 
feen  the  moft  amiable,  become  the  moil 
deformed  ;    and  fhe  that  before  appeared 
one  of  the  graces,  immediately  turned  into 
one  of  the  furies.     I  humbly  conceive  the 
great  caufe  of  this  evil  may  proceed  from  a 
falfe  notion  the  ladies  have  of  what  we  call 
a  modeft  woman  :   Or,  they  have  too  nar- 
row a  conception  of  this  lovely  character, 
and  believe  they  have  not  at  all  forfeited 
their  pretenlions  to  it,  provided  they  have  no 
imputations  on  their  own  chaftity  or  honour. 
Put,  alafs !  thefe  ladies  of  ineftimable  mo- 

defty 
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defty  are  thofe,  who  make  virtue  unamia-CHAP. 

ble ;  nor  can  they  be  faid  to  be  virtuous,  o-  VIII. 

therwife  than  as  they  live  without  fcandal  ? ' — »r^ 

Sedlion 

I  have  known  one  of  thefe  common  3* 
modeft  women,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  are 
ordinarily  reckoned  fuch,  whofe  hufband 
knows  every  pain  in  life  with  her,  but  jea- 
loufy  ;  but  becaufe  fhe  is  clear  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  man  can't  fay  his  foul's  his  own, 
but  fhe  immediately  is  affronted,  and  cries, 
No  modeft  woman  is  refpe&ed  in  this  age. 
Again,  it  is  very  common  with  this  fort  of 
women  to  talk  in  the  language  of  diftrefs ; 
though,  they  are  ever  fo  well  provided  for 
in  their  ftation,  they  will  complain  for  the 
forlorn  wretchednefs  of  their  condition ; 
and  then  the  poor  helplefs  creatures,  as 
they  call  themfelves,  fliall  throw  the  next 
thing,  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  at  the 
perfon  who  gives  them  the  leaft  offence. 
If  the  hufband  fhould  tell  her  that  he 
thinks  her  hoop  is  too  big,  or  goes  a  little 
too  fine  for  his  circumftances,  fhe  is  ready  to 
pull  his  perriwig  off,  and  wringing  her 
hands,  fays,  Never  modeft  woman  was  fo 
ufed  by  a  whoring  rogue.  But  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  to  tell  thefe  modeft  women, 
that  true  modefty  never  rages,  never  mur- 
murs, never  pouts  ;  but  when  it  is  ill  treat- 
ed it  pines,  it  befeeches,  it  languifhes  : 
whereas  when  one  of  thefe  modeft  fcolds 
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Chap,  is  moved,  fhe  is  like  a  witch  in  an   ope- 
VIII.  ration,  and  makes  all  things  turn  round : 
* — v-~- 'the  very  houfe   feems  to  be  in  a  whirl- 
Seclion  win(j5  when  fhe  begins  to  charm  ;  and,  in 
3*      aninftant,  whatever  was  the  occafion  that 
moved  her  blood,    fhe  has  fuch  intolerable 
fervants,  and  her  hufband  has  fo  little  ref- 
pe£t  for  her,  that  fhe,  poor  woman,  is  wea- 
ry of  this  life,  and  was  born  to  be  unhap- 
py, though  fhe  is  the  only  one  that  is  wil- 
ling to    make  herfelf   fo.     Oh !,    were  it 
poffible  that  the  beauteous  could  but  rage  a 
little  before  a  glafs,    and  fee  their  pretty 
countenances   grow   wild,    it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  it  would  have  a  very  good  ef- 
fect, and  promote  their  reformation,  which 
is  not  in  the  power  of  love  or  intereft  to 
do. 

The  bully  among  men,  and  the  fcold  a- 
mong  women,  draw  the  foundation  of  their 
aftions  from  the  fame  defed:  in  the  under- 
flanding  :  for,  as  a  bully  thinks  that  ho- 
nour confifts  wholly  in  being  brave,  and, 
therefore,  has  regard  to  no  one  rule  of  life, 
if  he  preferves  himfelf  from  the  accufation 
of  cowardice  :  fo  the  froward  woman  knows 
chaftity  to  be  the  firft  merit  in  a  woman  ; 
and,  therefore,  fince  no  one  can  call  her 
one  ugly  name,  fhe  calls  all  mankind  all 
the  reft,  that  the  moft  immodeft  and  pro- 
fligate woman  can  invent.  Certainly,  a  mo- 
deft 
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deft  woman  cannot  abhor   the   breach  of(^HAp 
chaftity  too  much  ;    but  pray  let  her  hate  yjjj 
it   for  herfelf,  and  only  pity  it  in  others,  ^^^j 
For,  as  all  are  not  adulterous,  who  are  fuch  Sehion 
by  report,    fo   a   contrary  behaviour  may      4. 
caufe  us  to  be  a  little  apt  to  fufpedt  the  fin- 
cerity  of  their  virtue,    who  are  too  warmly 
provoked  at  the  perfonal  fins  of  other  peo- 
ple, and  ufe  all  their  intereft  and  endea- 
vours to  bring  them  under  that  imputation. 

X  V  •  No  one  is  more  infamous  than  a 
woman,  who,  having  paffed  her  youth  in  a 
moft  fhamelefs  ftate  of  proftitution,  is  now 
one  of  thofe,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by 
feducing  others,  and  eftablifliing  a  criminal 
commerce  between  the  two  fexes.  But  e- 
ven  here,  let  not  bare  fufpicion  lead  our 
tongue  to  ftain  any  one's  character  with  fo 
hateful  an  appellation  :  it  is  right,  and  our 
duty,  to  caution  youth  againft  the  intrigues 
of  fuch  people  -,  but  never  let  our  reflections 
become  perfonal,  either  in  this  or  in  any 
other  accufations,  where  the  fa6l  is  not  ap- 
parent to  all  the  world,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  imagination. 

Let  us  rather  confider  and  decry  the 
vice,  than  fhew  our  talents,  by  fixing  it  up- 
on any  perfon.  Whoring,  fornication,  and 
baftard-getting,  are  univerfally  condemned  ; 
but,  I  hope,  not  fo  univerfally  pra&ifed,  as 

fuch 
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CHAP.fuch  women  would  have  us  to  believe.  It 
VIIL  would  carry  a  greater  appearance  of  virtue 
*— v-^  in  themfelves,  and  be  more  ferviceable  to 
Seaton^Q  pUblick,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
4*  t  growth,  by  advifing  young  women  who  are 
orphans,  or  unguarded  by  powerful  allian- 
ces, to  confider  with  horror  the  infolence 
of  wealth  :  for,  amongft  the  great,  fortune 
does,  in  a  great  meafure,  denominate  what 
is  vice  and  virtue  ;  or,  if  it  does  not  go  fo 
far,  innocence  is  helplefs,  and  oppreffion 
unpunifhed  without  its  affiftance.  It  fhould 
then  be  ftri&ly  recommended  to  young  fe- 
males, not  to  dally  with  men,  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  can  fupport  them  againft  their 
falfhood  ;  and  who  have  the  fafliion  of  a 
bafefelf-interefted  world  on  their  fide,  which 
inftead  of  avenging  the  caufe  of  an  abufed 
woman,  will  proclaim  her  difhonour  upon 
every  occafion  ;  while  the  perfon  injured  is 
fhunned  like  a  peftilence,  he  who  did  the 
wrong,  fees  no  difference  in  the  reception 
he  meets  with  ;  nor  is  he  the  lefs  welcome 
to  the  reft  of  the  fex,  who  are  ftill  within 
the  pale  of  honour,  and  have  preferved  their 
chaftity. 

I  cannot  help  calling  to  mind,  that  poor 
girl  in  diftrefs,  who  cry'd  out  to  her  deceit- 
ful lover,  my  lord,  pity  me  on  my  knees, 
on  my  knees  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  as  you 
were  lately  in  that  of  vice ;    do  not  deftroy 

the 
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the  labour  of  a  whole  life,  the  purpofe  of  Chap. 
a  long  education,  for  the  bafe  fervice  of  a  VIII. 
fudden  appetite  ;  nor  throw  one  that  loves 
you,  that  doats  on  you,  out  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  the  road  of  all  that  is  virtuous  \ 
muft  I,  after  having  taken  in  all  the  in- 
ftrudtions  of  piety,  religion,  and  reafon,  be- 
come the  facrifice  of  luft,  and  be  abandon- 
ed to  fcorn  ?  AfTume  yourfelf,  my  lord,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  vitiate  a  temple  facred  to 
innocence,  honour,  and  virtue  :  ftab  this  bo- 
fom,  and  let  me  die,  rather  than  be  ruined. 
But  what  aggravates  this  crime  the  more 
is,  that  the  deftruftion  of  a  well  educa- 
ted young  woman,  is  not  accomplished  by 
the  criminal,  who  is  guilty  of  it,  in  a  fud- 
den ftart  of  defire  ;  he  is  not  furprized  into 
it  by  frailty,  but  arrives  at  it  by  care,  fkill, 
and  long  continuance.  And  the  guilt  is 
much  aggravated,  that  it  is  a  thoufand  times 
conquered  and  refilled,  even  in  its  profecu- 
tion  :  for,  certainly,  we  all  know  that  the 
perfon,  who  waits  for  fairer  occafions,  for 
riper  wiihes,  for  the  removal  of  a  particu- 
lar objection,  or  the  conqueft  of  any  cer- 
tain fcruple,  has  it  in  his  power  to  obey  his 
confcience,  which  often,  during  the  intrigue, 
calls  him  a  villain,  and  a  deftroyer  of  inno- 
cence. And  if  men  of  rank  and  figure  pafs 
away  their  lives  in  thefe  criminal  purfuits 
and  practices,  they  ought  to  confider  that 
jhey  render  themfelves  more  vile  and  def- 

picable 
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CHAP.picable   than    any  innocent   man  can   be, 

VIII.   whatever  low  ftation  his  fortune  or  birth 

*— -v~'  have  placed  him  in.     And  as  the  male  fex 

beffion^s  ufurpecl  a  certain  authority  to  exclude 

4*     t  chaftity  out  of  the  catalogue  of  mafculine 

virtues,  it  would  be  a  commendable  employ 

in   our   modeft  women,    to  convince  fuch 

females  as  they  fufpeft,    that  they  play  too 

high  a  game,  and  even  adventure  all  againft 

thcfe,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  ;   and  that 

they  can  have  no  redrefs,  but  empty  fighs, 

tears,    and  reproaches,    againft  thofe  who 

will  reduce  them   to  real  forrow,  infamy, 

and  diftrefs,  if  they  part  with  their  honour. 

There  is  but  a  fhort  ftep  from  the  prac- 
tice of,  to  the  hatred  of  virtue.  Therefore 
it  would  be  worth  the  ferious  confideration 
of  both  fexes,  and  the  matter  is  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  them,  to  afk  themfelves 
whether  they  would  change  lightnefs  of 
heart,  indolence  of  mind,  chearful  meals, 
untroubled  {lumbers,  and  gentle  difpofitions, 
for  a  conftant  pruriency  which  fhuts  out  all 
things  that  are  great  or  indifferent,  that 
clouds  the  imagination  with  infenfibility  and 
prejudice  to  all  manner  of  delight,  but  that 
which  is  common  to  all  creatures  that  mul- 
tiply their  kind.  Lofs  of  a  good  name,  an- 
guifli  of  heart,  fliame  and  infamy,  are  what 
muft  inevitably  fall  upon  a  woman  that 
loofes  her  honour,  unlefs  fhe  gets  over  them 

by, 
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by,  what  is  much  worfe,  open  impudence, Chap, 
and  profefled  lewdnefs.     Such  are  the  re-  VIII. 
turns   made  to   her,    for  putting  in  a  mans  L — ^^ 
power   all  her  livelihood   and  dependence,  ^e^10^ 
her  virtue   and  reputation,   and  innocence.     4- 
Is  it  not  then  an  amazing  thing  that  the  de- 
flowrers  of  innocence,  though  dead   to  all 
the  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  are  not 
reftrained  by  compaffion  ?  But, 

In  regard  to  man :  he,  who  follows  for- 
nication, gives  up  much  greater  delight  by 
purfuing  it,  than  he  can  poffibly  enjoy  from 
fuch  a  vice.  No  one  doubts  of  it  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  common  women  and  the 
ftews ;  but  if  it  will  appear,  that  they,  who 
deal  with  thofe  of  the  fex,  who  are  lefs  pro- 
fligate, defcend  to  greater  bafenefs  than  if 
they  frequented  brothels,  it  fhould,  me- 
thinks,  bring  this  iniquity  under  fome  dis- 
countenance, and  difgrace.  The  debauchee, 
who  without  fenfe  of  character  or  decency, 
wallows  and  ranges  in  common  houfes,  is 
guilty  no  further  than  of  proftituting  him- 
felf,  and  of  expofing  his  health  to  difeafes : 
but.  the  man  of  gallantry  cannot  purfue  his 
pleafures  without  treachery  to  fome  man  he 
ought  to  love,  nor  without  making  defpica- 
ble  the  woman,  he  admires  and  adores. 

To  bring  forrovv,  confufion,  and  infamy 
into  a  family,  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  ten- 
der 
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CHAP.der  parent,  and  ftain  the  life  of  a  poor  de- 
VIII.  luded  young  woman  with  a  difhonour,  that 
*— -V-— 'can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circumftances, 
Se£lioriQx\Q  would  think,  fufficient  to  check  the 
4.  moft  violent  paffion  in  a  heart,  which  has 
the  leaft  tindture  of  good  nature  and  huma- 
nity. To  live  in  a  continual  deceit,  to  re- 
fled:  upon  the  dishonour  we  do  fome  huf- 
band,  father  or  brother,  who  does  not  de- 
ferve  this  of  us,  and  whom  we  would  de- 
ftroy,  did  we  know  they  did  the  like  to- 
wards us,  are  circumflances,  which  pall  the 
appetite,  and  give  a  man  of  any  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour, very  painful  mortification,  and  trou- 
blefome  remorfe.  Can  any  one  purchafe  the 
gratification  of  a  moment  at  fo  dear  a  price, 
and,  entail  a  lafting  mifery  on  others,  for 
fuch  a  tranfient  fatisfa&ion  to  himfelf  3  nay, 
for  a  fatisfadtion  that  is  fure,  at  fome  time 
or  other,  to  be  followed  with  the  fevere 
pangs  of  a  loaded  confcience  ?  When  a  man 
thoroughly  confiders  that  he  gives  up  his 
very  being,  as  a  man  of  integrity,  the  mo- 
ment that  he  commences  a  gallant,  one 
fhould  think  he  could  want  no  further  argu- 
ment to  deter  him  from  fuch  a  purfuit.  If 
the  guilty  would  but  weigh  the  matter  a 
little,  the  criminals  will  find  that  thofet 
whom  they  moft  efteemed,  are  of  a  fudden 
become  the  moft  difagreeable  companions; 
nay,  their  good  qualities  are  grown  odious 
and  painful  in  their  fight  and  thoughts.     Is 

it 
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it  not  a  molt  melancholy  confideration,  thatCHAP. 
for  momentary  fenfations  of  joy,  obtained  by  VIII. 
ftealth,  men  are  forced  into  a  conftraint  oi^^y^ 
all  their  words  and  aftions  in  the  general ^e"lon 
and  ordinary  occurrences  of  Life  ?  But  what  ^4* 
enhances  the  guilt :  it  is  an  impoffibility  in 
this  cafe  to  be  faithful  to  one  perfon,  with- 
out being  falfe  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Befides, 

The  fornicator  feldom  efcapes  difeafe, 
ficknefs,  and  misfortune ;  fo  that  he  lives 
in  the  continual  pundture  of  acking  bones, 
and  poifoned  juices.  Heroes  of  old  fled 
from  torments  by  death,  but  this  modern 
adventurer  in  luft,  lives  in  death  and  tor- 
ments, with  an  heart  wholly  bent  upon  a 
fupply  for  remaining  in  what  palls  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  And  though  an  ordinary 
fpirit  would  link  under  his  oppreflions,  he 
makes  an  advantage  of  his  very  forrow,  and 
raifes  an  income  from  his  diftempers  :  when 
perchance  he  is  without  hand  to  lift,  or 
leg  to  move,  nor  can  fcarce  ufe  his  tongue 
to  utter  his  meaning.  It  is  therefore  ridi- 
culous and  mad  to  purfue,  inftead  of  fhun-* 
ning  what  muft  add  to  our  anguifh  un- 
der difeafe,  ficknefs,  and  misfortune.  Yet 
whoever  wholly  give  themfelves  up  to  luft, 
will  foon  find  it  the  leaft  fault  they  are 
guilty  of  -,  for  then,  though  perchance  im- 
perceptibly, hatred  to  thofe  they  have  in- 
jured, 
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CHApjured,  mean  fhifts  to  cover  their  offences, 
VIII.  envy  and  malice  to  the  innocent,  and  a  ge- 
* — ^^neral  facrifice  of  all  that  is  good  natured  or 
section  praife_ Worthy  when  it  interrupts  them,  will 
poflefs  all  their  faculties,  and  make  them 
utter  ftrangers  to  the  noble  pleafures,  which 
flow  from  honour  and  virtue,  and  good  na- 
ture. 

It  is  to  this  liberty  of  preying  at  large, 
and  living  upon  the  common,  that  we  fee 
many  a  young  fellow,  who  is  fcarce  of  age, 
father  of  feveral  children  :  nay,  I  have  read 
of  a  rake,  who  was  not  quite  four  and 
twenty,  that  declared  himfelf  the  father  of 
fix  fons  5  the  effeft  of  the  indefatigable  di- 
ligence, with  which  fornicators  apply  them- 
felves  to  their  bufinefs;  in  which  vicious 
courfe  a  man  mufl  undergo  as  many  or 
more  watchings  and  fatigues  than  he  would 
meet  with  in  a  whole  compaign  :  yet  thefe 
fons  of  darknefs  may  be  faid  to  make  their 
pleafures  their  bufinefs.  The  invention  of 
thefe  men  is  no  lefs  to  be  admired  than 
their  induftry  and  vigilance  ;  for,  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  a  black-fmith  to  make  doors 
fo  fail,  but  a  cat  and  a  whore-mafter  will 
find  a  way  through  them.  There  is  no 
head  fo  full  of  ftratagem  as  that  of  a  libidi- 
nous perfon,  man  or  woman.  I  wifh  they 
were  as  careful  to  provide  for  their  off- 
ering.    I  know  not  how  to  fpeak  on  fuch 
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a  fubjedt  without  horror:  but  multitudes  oFChap. 
infants  have  been  made  away  by  thofe,  who  VIII. 
brought  them  into  the  world,  and  were  af-< — •— -/ 
terwards  either  afhamed  or  unable  to  pro-  Section 
vide  for  them.    Where  is  the  affizes  where 
fome  unhappy  wretch  is  not  executed  for' 
the  murder  of  a  baftard  ?  befides  many  more 
of  thefe  female-monfters   of   inhumanity, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  un- 
difcovered,    or  cleared   for   want  of  legal 
proof?  to  pafs  over  thofe,  who  by  unna- 
tural practices  do  in  fome  meafure  defeat 
the  intentions  of  providence,    and  deftroy 
their  conceptions,  even  before  they  are  ripe 
for  birth.     In  all  which  cafes,  though  they 
efcape  the  punifhment,    the   guilt   is    the 
fame.     I  would  therefore  earneftly  exhort 
them  to  take  care  of  thofe  unfortunate  crea- 
tures,  whom  they  have  brought  into  the 
world  by  thefe  indirect  methods,  and  to 
give  their  fpurious  children  fuch  an  educa- 
tion  as   may   render   them  more  virtuous 
than    themfelves;    as   the   beft   atonement 
they  can  make  for  their  own  crimes,  and 
indeed  the  only  method  that  is  left  them  to 
repair  their  paft  mifcarriages  towards  the 
innocent.      And  I  would   rather   likewife 
defire  them  to  confider,  whether  they  are 
not  bound  in  common  humanity,    as  well 
as  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  na- 
ture, to    make    fome    provifion   for    thofe 
whom  they  have  not  only  given  life  to,  but 

entailed 
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Chap. entailed  upon  them,  though  very  unreafon- 
VIII.  ably,  a  degree  of  {hame  and  infamy.     But 
^ — v-ythis  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays 
^e"l0nth.tfe  profligate  women  into  it,  and  over- 
comes the  tendernefs,  which  is  natural  to 
them  on  other  occafions,    is  their  fear  of 
fhame,  or  their  inability  to  fupport  thofe, 
whom  they  bring  into  the  world. 

V  •  We  fhould  always  pity  a  rake  * 
for  if  he  lives,  he  is  one  day  certainly  re- 
claimed ;  his  fault  proceeding  not  from 
choice  or  inclination,  but  from  ftrong  paffions 
and  appetites,  which  are  in  youth  too  vio- 
lent for  the  curb  of  reafon,  good  fence,  good 
manners,  and  good  nature :  therefore  to  be 
of  that  order,  he  muft  be  vicious  againft  his 
will,  and  not  fo  by  ftudy  or  application. 
We  muft  exclude  from  this  clafs  all  pretty 
fellows,  to  a  man,  as  well  as  all  inamoratoes, 
or  perfons  of  the  epicence  gender,  who  gaze 
at  one  another  in  the  prefence  of  Ladies, 
without  thought  or  good  manners.  A  rake's 
defires  run  away  with  him  through  the 
ftrength  and  force  of  a  lively  imagination, 
which  hurries  him  on  to  unlawful  pleafures, 
before  reafon  has  power  to  come  in  to  refcue 
him.  And  he  muft  have  all  this  by  nature 
and  education,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to 
be,  or  have  been  of  this  order.  What  can  he 
be  otherwife  than  a  poor  unwieldly  wretch, 
that  commits  faults  out  of  the  redundance 
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of  his  good  qualities,    or  whofe  pity  and  Chap. 
compaffion  make  him  fometimes  a  bubble  to   VIII. 
all  his  fellows,  let  them  be  never  fo  much' — ^^ 
below  him  in  underftanding  and  good-breed-  Section 
ing  ?    Such  a  one  I  fay>  goes  on  in  a  pur-      5- 
fuit  he  himfelf  difapproves,  and  has  no  en- 
joyment but  what  is  followed  by  remorfe ; 
nor  any  relief  from  remorfe,  but  the  repeti- 
tion of  his  fault. 

If  he  has  a  fprightly  turn  in  converfation 
and  an  inordinate  defire  of  appearing  fafhion- 
able,  he  will  run  himfelf  into  many  a- 
mours ;  and  confequently  into  many  dif- 
eafes :  he  will  never  go  to  bed  till  morning  ; 
becaufe  he  will  not  be  a  queer  fellow  -y  he 
may  every  now  and  then  perchance  be 
knocked  down  by  a  conftable,  to  fignalize 
his  cpurage  5  and  it  is  a  great  chance  if  he 
is  not  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  be- 
fore he  is  of  age,  and  frequently  be  traced 
to  his  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken  win- 
dows, and  other  the  like  monuments  of  gal- 
lantry and  wit ;  till  at  laft,  fays  my  author, 
after  having  fully  eftablifhed  his  reputation 
of  being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  dies  of  old 
age  at  five  and  twenty,  or  fooner  j  and  after 
all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world  to  a- 
mendment,  fins  on  againft  heaven,  himfelf, 
his  friends,  and  his  country,  who  all  call  for 
a  better  ufe  of  his  talents :  fo  that  there  is 
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Chap. not  a  being  under  the  fun  fo  miferable  as 
VIII.  fuch  a  rake.     And, 

Thus  as  a  rake  among  men,  is  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  conftant  abufe  of  his  reafon  >  fo 
a  coquet  among  women  is  one,  who  lives  in 
a  continual  mifapplication  of  all  thofe  gifts 
and  graces  fhe  has  received  from  nature. 
Her  continual  praftice  is  to  disfigure  herfelf, 
which  takes  from  her  charms,  though  all 
fhe  does  tends  to  allure  :  if  fhe  has  naturally 
a  very  agreeable  voice  and  utterance,  fhe  is 
fure  to  change  it  for  the  lifp  :  when  fhe  has 
a  mind  to  fee,  fhe  can  fee  at  half  a  mile  dis- 
tance 5  but  fhe  believes  it  much  more  be- 
coming to  pore  with  her  eyes  half  fhut  at 
every  one  that  pafles  by  :  fhe  and  the  cupid 
on  her  fan  have  their  eyes  full  on  each  other, 
all  the  time  in  which  they  are  not  both  mo- 
ving :  but  whenever  her  eyes  are  turned  from 
that  dear  objeft,  you  may  have  a  glance,  and 
your  bow,  if  fhe  is  in  humour,  returned  as 
civilly  as  you  make  it ;  provided  there  is  no 
man  of  greater  quality  in  fight :  for  fhe  is  fo 
thoroughly  well  bred,  that  the  chief  perfon 
prefent  has  all  her  compliments,  in  fo  much 
that  fhe,  who  giggles  at  divine  fervice,  and 
laughs  at  her  very  mother,  can  compofe 
herfelf  at  the  approach  of  a  man  of  a  good 
eftate  and  quality.  Hence  it  is  generally 
concluded,  that  a  coquet  is  a  chafte  jilt,  and 
differs  only  from  a  common  one,  as  a  fol- 
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dier,  who  is  perfedt  in  exercife,  does  fromCHAP. 
one  that  is  actually  in  the  fervice.     She  tri-   VIII. 
umphs  in  the  pain  and  anguifh  of  the  man,' — v~* 
who  loves  her ;  and  of  one  who  may  be  ^e^l0n 
thought  to  deferve  her  love  on  many  accounts.      5- 


CHAR     IX. 

Of  Good-nature  and  Benevolence. 

The  Contents. 

I.  Of  good-nature,  and  good-natured  people.CuAv. 
II.  Of  pajjion,  anger y  and  envy.     lll.Of  IX. 
charity,  generofity,  and  benevolence.   IV.  0/^-— v— ^ 
the  benevolent  and  avaricious  man,  in  re- 
gard to  the  publick.     V.  Who  are  the  pro* 
per  objeBs  of  our  charity. 

IT  muft  be  confefled  that  there  is  no-  Section 
thing  which  we  ought  more  to  encou-      i. 
rage  in  ourfelves  and  others,  than  that' 
difpofition  of  mind  which  goes  under  the 
title  of  good  nature  5  and  yet,  as  if  nature 
had  not  fown  evils  enough  in  life,  we  are 
continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggra- 
vating the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel 
treatment  of  one  another ;  or,  at  the  fame 
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Chap. time  that  the  ftorm  beats  on  the  whole  fpe- 
IX.    cies,    we  are  falling  foul  upon  each  other  : 
v— -^7— '  fo  that  every  man's  natural  weight  of  afflic- 
Seaion  tion  is  ftill  made  more  heavy  by  his  neigh- 
*•      bour,    who   ufes  him  with  envy,  malice, 
treachery,  or  injuftice  :  therefore,  no  focie- 
ty  or  converfation  can  be  kept  up  in  the 
world  without  good  nature,    or  fomething 
which  muft  bear  its  appearance,  and  fup- 
ply  its  good  effedts.     This  it  is  that  fhews 
virtue  in  the  faireft  light,  takes  off,  in  fome 
meafure,  from  the  deformity  of  vice,    and 
makes  even  folly  and  impertinence  tolera- 
ble :    and  half  the  mifery  of  human  life 
plight  be  extinguished,    would  men  allevi- 
ate the  general  curfe  they  lye  under,    by 
mutual  offices  of  compaffion,  humanity,  and 
benevolence. 

Affability  ?  complaifance,  and  eafinefs  of 
temper,  the  exterior  fhows  and  appearances 
of  humanity,  when  they  are  founded  upon 
a  real  good  nature,  render  a  man  wonder^ 
fully  popular  and  beloved  ->  but,  without  it, 
they  are  like  hypocrify  in  religion,  or  a  bare 
form  of  holinefs,  -which,  when  it  is  difco-^ 
vered,  makes  a  man  more  deteftable  than 
profeffed  impiety  and  injuftice.  This  is  one 
of  the  bleffings  of  a  happy  conftitution, 
which  education  may  improve,  but  not  pro- 
duce. Health,  profperity,  and  kind  treat- 
ment from  the  world,  are   great   cherifh- 
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ers  of  it  where  they  find  it  \  but  nothingCHAP. 
is  capable   of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does     IX. 
not    grow   of   itfelf,    from   good   natural  {~r~v~~mJ 
principles.     It  fhews  itfelf  in  all  its  forms  ^e"tm 
towards  friends  and  enemies,  fervants  and 
dependants,  the  guilty  and  diftrefled,  in  the 
pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults.     He 
whofe  very  beft  actions  muft  be  feen  with 
grains  of  allowance,    cannot   be  too  mild, 
moderate,  and  merciful :  therefore,  among 
all  the  monftrous  characters  in  human  na- 
ture, there  is  none  fo  odious,  nor,  indeed, 
fo   exquifitely  ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid 
fevere  temper  in  a  worthlefs  perfon. 

An  ill-natured  man,  though  but  of  equal 
parts  with  another  of  an  oppofite  temper, 
gives  himfelf  a  larger  field  to  expatiate  in  ; 
he  expofes  the  failings  in  human  nature, 
which  another  would  caft  a  veil  over  j 
laughs  at  vices,  which  another  either  excu- 
fes  or  conceals  ;  gives  utterance  to  reflecti- 
ons, which  the  other  ftifles  ;  falls  indiffe- 
rently upon  friends  or  enemies  ;  expofes  the 
perfon  who  has  obliged  him ;  and,  in  fhort, 
fticks  at  nothing,  that  may  eftablifh  his 
own  character  of  a  wit  and  a  gallant  man. 
Thus,  the  maxim  that  good-natured  men 
are  not  always  men  of  the  moft  wit,  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  :  for,  the  greateft 
wits  I  have  converfed  with,  fays  an  ingeni- 
ous author,  are  men  eminent  for  their  hu- 
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CHAP.manity,  compaflion,  and  benevolence.  There-*- 
IX.    fore  this  remark  is  occafioned,  fir  ft,  becaufe 
*~ — /— "-'ill  nature  among  ordinary  obfervers  pafles 
Seaton  for  wjt  ancj  gallantry  -,  for  it  is  well  known, 
1  •     that  a  fpightful  faying,  gratifies  fo  many  lit- 
tle paffions  in  thofe  that  hear  it,  that  it  ge- 
nerally meets    with  approbation :    and  all 
this  perhaps,  becaufe  the  good-natured  man 
is    apt  to  be  moved  with  compaffion  for 
thofe  misfortunes  or  infirmities,  which  ano- 
ther would  turn  into  ridicule. 

There  is  another  fort  of  men,  who  are 
commonly  called  good-natured,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  thanked  for  any  thing  they  do  ; 
becaufe  half  that  is  acted  about  them,  is 
done  rather  by  their  fufferance,  than  ap- 
probation :  fo  that  the  temper,  which  is 
called  very  often,  though  with  great  unjuf- 
tice,  good  nature,  is  the  fource  of  a  num- 
berlefs  train  of  misfortunes.  Therefore,  let 
us  take  this  as  a  rule,  that  no  action  is 
commendable,  which  is  not  voluntary  -y  and, 
let  us  rather  pity,  than  imitate  that  good- 
natured  man,  who  has  fo  great  a  benevo- 
lence in  him,  that  he  bears  a  thoufand  un- 
eafineffes,  rather  than  he  will  incommode 
others  ;  nay,  often,  when  he  has  juft  rea- 
fon  to  be  offended,  chufes  rather  to  fit 
down  with  a  fmall  injury,  than  bring  it  in- 
to reprehenfion,  out  of  pure  compaffion  to 
the  guilty.     It  is  true,  fuch  a  perfon  has 
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it  ufually  faidofhim,  that  he  is  no  man's  Chap. 
enemy  but  his  own  \    but  this  is  in  effed,    IX. 
faying,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  every  man  but' — /-~» 
himfelf  and  his  friends,  which  is  no  com-  Section 
mendation  ;    and,    perhaps,  may  more  ge-      2- 
nerally  be  called  a  lazinefs  of  difpolition, 
which  chufes  rather  to  let  things  pafs  the 
worft  way,  than  to  go  through  the  pain  of 
examination  and  due  infpedion :  a  mifchie- 
vous,  foft  difpofition,  that  expofes  a  man  to 
the  aflault  of  every  invader  upon  his  time, 
his  converfation,  and  his  fortune  5  and  if  it 
continues  uncorrected,  throws  men  into  a 
fea  of  difficulties,    and  many  times  com- 
pleats  their  ruin.     And  it  is  from  thefe  eafy 
gentlemen,  that  fervants,  or  gamefters,  col- 
led: eftates :  for,  though  fuch  a  one's  diet  be 
butchers  meat,  his  drefs  no  better  than  other 
people,  and  his  income  great ;  yet  he  feldom 
has  a  guinea  in  his  poffeffion. 

Xa«  Was  our  intention  to  apologize  for 
a  paffionate  man,  the  common  expreffion 
is,  that  fuch  a  one  is  very  good-natured,  but 
very  paffionate  ;  whereas,  I  think,  a  paffi- 
onate man  deferves  the  leaft  of  a  prudent 
man's  indulgence  :  for,  it  is  commonly 
known,  that  one  of  thefe  good-natured, 
angry  men,  fhall,  in  an  inftant,  aflemble 
together  fo  many  allulions  to  fecret  circum- 
stances, as  are  enough  to  diflblve  the  peace 
pf  all  the  families  and  friends  he  is  acquaint- 
ed 
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CHAP.ed  with,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet 
IX.  the  next  moment  he  fhall  furpafs  every  bo- 
' — v— - 'dy  in  good  nature.  Thus,  though  weak 
Section  minds  are  apt  to  fpeak  well  of  the  man  of 
2*  fury,  becaufe,  when  the  ftorm  is  over,  he 
is  full  of  forrow  and  repentance  \  the  truth 
is,  he  is  apt  to  commit  fuch  ravages,  du- 
ring his  madnefs,  that  when  he  comes  to 
himfelf,  he  becomes  tame  then,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  he  ran  wild  before,  only 
to  give  himfelf  eafe  ;  and  is  a  friend  only  to 
himfelf  in  both  the  extremes,  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  ill-breeding,  or  injury  he  has  done 
to  others.  It  is  not  impoffible  to  point  out  one 
of  thefe  good-natured  paffionate  men,  who 
fhall  fay  in  a  mixed  company,  even  to  his 
wife  or  child,  fuch  things  as  the  moft  inve- 
terate enemy  of  his  family  would  not  have 
fo  much  as  imagined.  If  men  of  this  un- 
happy make,  as  they  do,  more  frequently 
than  any  others,  expert  that  their  friends 
fhould  bear  with  their  failings  ;  let  their 
friends,  in  return,  defire  them  to  correft 
their  paffions :  for,  the  common  excufes, 
that  they  cannot  help  it,  that  it  was  foon 
over,  that  they  harbour  no  malice  in  their 
hearts,  are  only  arguments  for  pardoning  a 
bull  or  a  maftiff. 

Every  one  knows,  that  quick  fenlibility 
is   infeparable  from  ready   understanding  : 
But  then,  why  fhould  not  that  good  under- 
standing 
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ftanding  call  to  itfelf  all  its  force  on  fuchCHAP. 
occafions,  to  mafter  that  fudden  inclination    IX. 
to  wrath  and  intolerable  paffion?  We  can-^rp^TT*1 
not  be  engaged  in  a  more  commendable  dif-  ^ 

cipline,  than  to  contain  the  fpirit  of  anger. 
They  that  ftand  combuftible,  and  ready  to 
flame  upon  every  thing  that  touches  them, 
their  life  is  as  uneafy  to  themfelves,  as  it  is 
to  all  about  them.  Therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  the  ftudy  of  every  man,  for  his  own 
quiet  and  peace,  to  fupprefs  his  paffions. 

Should  we  have  no  farther  regard  -y  yet, 
even  in  the  confideration  only  of  our  pre- 
fent  intereft,  anger  is  fo  uneafy  a  gueft  in 
the  heart,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  be  born 
unhappy,  who  is  of  a  rough  and  cholerick 
temper :  Becaufe  anger  is  morally  defined  to 
be  a  defire  of  revenge  for  fome  injury  offer- 
ed. Thus  men  of  hot  and  heady  tempers, 
the  very  moment  they  apprehend  them- 
felves  injured,  are  eagerly  delirous  of  venge- 
ance ;  whereas  the  cool  and  fedate,  watch 
proper  opportunities  to  return  grief  for  grief 
to  their  enemy :  fo  it  often  happens,  that 
the  cholerick  inflidt  difproportioned  punifh- 
ments,  upon  flight,  and  fometimes  imagi- 
nary offences  ;  but  the  temperately  revenge- 
ful, have  leifure  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  and  thereby  either  to  Another  their 
fecret  refentments,  or  to  feek  proper  and  a- 
dequate  reparations  for  the  damages  they 

have 
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Ch  a  p  .  have  fuffered.  Not  that  I  would  hereby  be 
IX.  underftood  as  if  I  meant  to  recommend  flow 
*— -v^~ 'and  deliberate  malice  :  for,  I  would  only 
oeaion  0bferve,  that  men  of  moderation,  are  of  a 
more  amiable  character,  than  the  rafh  and 
inconfiderate  ;  but,  if  they  do  not  hufband 
the  talent  that  heaven  had  beflowed  upon 
them,  they  are  as  much  more  odious  than 
the  cholerick,  as  the  devil  is  more  horrible 
than  the  moft  favage  animal.  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  determine,  which  of  the  two,  when 
injured,  is  more  troublefome  to  himfelf,  or 
more  hurtful  to  his  enemy  ;  the  one  is  boi- 
fterous  and  gentle  by  fits,  dividing  his  life 
between  guilt  and  repentance  ;  now  all  tem- 
peft,  again  all  fun-fhine :  the  other  hath  a 
fmoother,  but  more  lafting  anguifh,  lying 
under  a  perpetual  gloom  -y  the  latter  is  a 
cowardly  man,  the  former  a  generous  brute, 
Should  he  be  held  unfortunate,  who  can- 
not be  fure  but  that  he  may  do  fomething 
the  next  minute,  which  he  fhall  lament 
during  his  whole  life.  What  fhall  we  think 
of  him,  who  hath  a  foul  fo  infected,  that 
he  can  never  be  happy,  till  he  hath  driven 
another  into  a  ftate  of  mifery  ?  What  wars, 
what  dark  ftratagems,  unworthy  defigns, 
inhuman  wifhes,  dreadful  refolutions,  may 
we  imagine  perpetually  raging  in  his  breaft  ? 

A  peevifh  fellow,  is  the  next  difagreeable 
perfon  to  the  outragious  gentleman  ;  but  he 

is 
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is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger :  this  Chap. 
peevifh  fellow,    is  one  who  has  fome  rea-    IX. 
fon  in  himfelf  for  being  out  of  humour  ;<— • ^"-J 
or  hath  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight,  and  bettion 
therefore  difturbs  all  who  are  happier  than 
himfelf,    with  pifhes  and  pfhaws,  or  other 
well-bred  interje&ions,    at  every  thing  that 
is  faid  or  done  in  his  fight  :  yet  this  degree 
of  anger  palfes,  forfooth,  for  a  delicacy  of 
judgment,  that  would  not  admit  of  being 
eafily  pleafed  :    though,    I  think,  none  a- 
bove  wearing  a  peevifh  man's  livery,  ought 
to  bear  with  his  ill  conditions. 

After  all,  we  may  generally  obferve  a 
pretty  nice  proportion  between  the  ftrength 
of  reafon  and  paffion  ;  the  greateft  genius's 
have  commonly  the  ftrongeft  affe&ions ; 
as  on  the  other  hand  the  weaker  under- 
ftandings  have  generally  the  weaker  paf- 
lions :  we  muft  therefore  be  very  cautious, 
left  while  we  think  to  regulate  the  paffions, 
we  fhould  quite  extinguish  them  ;  which  is 
putting  out  the  light  of  the  foul :  for,  to  be 
without  paffion,  or  to  be  hurried  away 
with  it,  makes  a  man  equally  blind  and 
uncapable  of  advice,  inftru&ion,  or  refor- 
mation. And,  therefore,  as  the  paffions  are 
the  principles  of  human  adtions,  we  muft 
endeavour  to  manage  them  fo,  as  to  retain 
their  vigour  -y  yet  to  keep  them  under  ftridt 
command  :    we  muft  govern  them  rather 

like 
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Chap. like  free  fubje&s  than  flaves ;  left  while  we 

IX.    intend  to  make  them  obedient,  they  be- 

*— ^^7-Jcome  abjeft,  and  unfit  for  thofe  great  pur- 

Section  p0fes  to  which  they  were  defigned  by  our 

3*     all-wife  and  good  creator. 

Ill*  Good  nature  or  love  to  our  fel- 
low creature  never  appears  more  than  in 
works  of  mercy.  The  charitable  man  ne- 
ver eftimates  his  eftate  wholly  to  his  own 
ufe  ;  and  not  only  appoints  a  large  part 
thereof,  for  the  relief  of  the  fickly,  indi- 
gent, and  induftrious  poor,  but  prefcribes  to 
himfelf  many  particular  days  of  failing  and 
abftinence,  in  order  to  encreafe  his  private 
bank  of  charity,  and  fets  afide  what  would 
be  the  current  expences  of  thofe  times,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  neceflitous  \  infomuch  that, 
he  often  goes  a  -foot  where  his  bufinefs  calls 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk,  will  give 
a  fhilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods 
of  expence  would  go  for  coach-hire,  to  the 
firft  neceflitous  perfon  that  has  fallen  in  his 
way :  and  inftead  of  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera,  he  diverts  the  money  defigned  for 
that  purpofe,  upon  an  objed:  of  charity, 
whom  he  meets  with  in  the  ftreet.  He  fets 
his  poor  neighbours  to  work,  and  gives 
them  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  out  of  their 
own  induftry ;  his  gardens,  fifh-ponds,  a- 
rable  and  pafture  grounds  are,  as  it  were, 
feveral  hofpitals,  or  rather  work-houfes ;  in 

which 
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which  he  maintains  a  great  many  indigent  Chap. 
perfons,  who  might  otherwife  ftarve  in  his     IX. 
neighbourhood.     By  thefe  means  he  is  ge-  ^— v — ' 
nerous  without  impoverifhing  himfelf,  and  Seftwn 
enjoys  his  eftate  by  making  it  the  property      3 
of  others,  that  are  in  want,  and  defire  to 
work  for  their  bread. 

This  charity  is,  I  think,  not  only  the  moft 
prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  moft  meri- 
torious :  for,  by  this  method   we  in  fome 
meafure  fhare  the  neceffities  of  the  poor  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and 
make  ourfelves  not  only  their  benefa&ors, 
but    their    fellow-fufferers  5    fo  far   as   we 
commiferate    and    relieve   their    afflidions. 
And  there  are  few  men  fo  cramped  in  their 
private  affairs,  who  may  4iot  be  charitable 
after  this  manner,  without-prejudice  to  their 
families,  or  difadvantage  to  themfelves :  for, 
it  is  but  fometimes  facrificing  a  diverfion  or 
convenience  to  the  poor,    and  turning  the 
ufual  current  of  our  expences  into  a  better 
courfe.     Yet  after  all,  charity  is  a  virtue  of 
the  heart,  and  not  of  the  hands ;  and  gifts 
and  alms  are  the  expreffions,  not  the  effence 
of  this  virtue  :  for,  a  man  may  beftow  great 
fums  on  the  poor  and  indigent,   without  be- 
ing charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when 
he   has  nothing   in   his  power   to  beftow. 
Therefore  charity  is  a  habit  of  good- will,  or 
benevolence  in  the  foul,  which  difpofes  us 

to 
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Chap,  to  the  love,  afliftance  and  relief  of  mankind ; 
IX.    efpecially  of  thofe,  who  ftand  in  need  of  our 
'help  and  relief.     And, 


Section 


Compaflioa  does  not  only  refine  and  civi- 
lize human  nature,  but  has  fotmething  in  it 
more  pleafing  and  agreeable,  than  what  can 
be  met  with  in  an  indolent  happinefs ;  for, 
as  love  is  the  moft  delightful  paffion,  pity  is 
nothing  elfe  but  love  foftened  by  a  degree 
of  forrow  :  in  fhort,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleafing 
anguifh  ;  as  well  as  generous  fympathy,  that 
knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them  in 
the  fame  common  lot  with  one  another. 
There  are  none  therefore,  who  ftir  up  pity 
fo  much  as  thofe,  who  indite  their  own  af- 
flidtions :  for,  grief  has  a  natural  eloquence 
belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more 
moving  fentiments  than  can  be  fupplied  by 
the  fineft  thought.  On  this  occafion  nature 
di&ates  a  thoufand  pafiionate  things,  which 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  the  art  of  man. 

Men  of  publick  fpirit  differ  rather  in  cir- 
cumftances  than  in  their  virtue  $  and  the  man, 
who  does  all  he  can  in  a  low  degree,  is 
more  a  hero  than  he,  who  omits  any  wor- 
thy a&ion  he  is  able  to  accomplilh  in  a 
great  ftation  :  and  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
in  the  world,  who  is  above  meer  poverty, 
not  only  to  do  worthy,  but  heroick  things. 
Self-denial  is  the  great  foundation  of  civil 

virtue 
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virtue ;  and  there  is  none  above  the  necef-CnAP. 
lities  of  life,  but  has  opportunities  of  exer-    IX. 
cifing  that  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much1— -V7— > 
as  his  circumstances  will  bear  for  the  tdlzSediwn 
and  convenience  of  his  fellow  creature.   And      3* 
as  man  may  be  conlidered,  as  a  reafonable, 
and  as  a  fociable  being,  capable  of  becoming 
himfelf  either  happy  or  miferable,  and  of 
contributing  to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  fo  fuitably  to  his  dou- 
ble capacity,   the  God  of  nature  hath  wifely 
furnifhed  it  with  two  principles  of  adtion, 
felf-love  and  benevolence ;  of  which  one  is 
defigned  to  render  man  wakeful  to  his  own 
perfonal  intereft,  the  other  to  difpofe  him 
to  give  his  utmoft  affiftance  to  all  engaged 
in  the  fame  intention. 

For  my  own  part,  I  always  imagined  that 
kind  and  benevolent  propenfions  were  the 
original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man  $  and 
however  checked  and  overtopped  by  coun- 
ter inclinations  that  have  fince  fprung  up 
within  us,  have  flill  fome  force  in  the  worft 
of  tempers,  and  a  confiderable  influence  on 
the  well  difpofed.  For,  as  great  and  exalted 
fpirits  undertake  the  purfuits  of  hazardous 
adtions  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  fame 
time  gratifying  their  paffions  for  glory ;  fo 
do  worthy  minds  in  the  domeftick  way  of 
life,  deny  themfelves  many  advantages,  to 
fatisfy  a  generous  benevolence,  which  they 

bear 
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Chap. bear  to  their  friends  oppreffed  with  calami- 
IX.    ties  and  diftreffes :  and,  methinks,  it  is  a  fair 
* — vT—'ftep  towards  the  proof  of  this,  that  the  moft 
Seawn  beneficient  of  all  beings,  is  he,  who  hath  an 
%•     abfolute  fulnefs  of  perfection  in  himfelf  j  who 
'gave  exiftence  to  the  univerfe ;  and  fo  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  want  that,  which  he  com- 
municated,   without    dimlnifhing  from   the 
plenitude  of  his  own  happinefs  and  power : 
and,  as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious  cha- 
racter of  the  deity ;  fo  in  creating  a  reafona- 
ble  creature  he  would  not,  if  poffible,  fuffer 
his  image  to  pafs  out  of  his  hands  unadorn- 
ed with   a  refemblance  of  himfelf  in  this 
moft  lovely  part  of  his  natural  perfections. 

One  may  call  men  of  fuch  a  benevolent 
difpofttion  ftores  of  providence,  which  are 
actuated  by  a  fecret  celeftial  influence  to  under- 
value the  ordinary  gratifications  of  wealth,  to 
give  comfort  to  an  heart  loaded  with  affliction, 
to  fave  a  falling  family,  to  preferve  a  branch  of 
trade  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  to  give 
work  to  the  induftrious ;  to  preferve  the  por- 
tion of  the  helplefs  infants,  and  to  raife  the 
head  of  the  mourning  father,  diftreffed  orphan, 
or  difconfolate  widow.  But  as  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  we  follow  nothing  heartily, 
unlefs  carried  to  it  by  inclinations,  which 
anticipate  our  reafon,  and,  draw  the  mind 
ftrongly  towards  it,  like  a  biafs  -,  there- 
fore, to  eftablifh  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of 

benefits 
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benefits  among  mankind,  their  maker  would  Ch  a  P* 
rfot  fail  to  give  them  this  generous  prepof*    IX. 
feffion  of  benevolence,  which  is  not  incon-<— -^7— ' 
fiftent  with  felf-love,  nor  are  their  motions  ^€™l0n 
contrary ;  any  more  than  the  diurnal  rota-      3 
tion  of  the  earth  is  oppofed  to  its  annual  5 
or  to  its  motion  round  its  own  center.     The 
force  of  felf-love  is  not  abated,  nor  is  inter* 
eft  prejudiced  by  benevolence :  on  the  con* 
trary,  benevolence,  though  a  diftindl  princi- 
ple,   is   extremely   ferviceable    to  felf-love, 
and  then  doth  moft  fervice,  when  'tis  lead 
cxpedled  or  intended. 

It  is  a  propriety  of  diftin&ion,  to  fay, 
when  we  would  fpeak  of  perfons  to  their 
advantage,  They  are  people  of  condition  t 
and  no  doubt  but  the  proper  ufe  of  riches 
implies  that  a  man  (hould  exert  all  the  good 
qualities  imaginable.  And  if  we  mean  by 
a  man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  he  is  mafter  of,  fhews 
himfelf  juft,  beneficent,  and  charitable  ;  that 
term  ought  very  defervedly  to  be  had  in 
the  higheft  veneration ;  but  when  wealth  is 
ufed  only  as  it  is  the  fupport  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a 
recommendation  to  honour  and  reverence. 
Nothing  is  more  infolent  than  for  a  creature, 
who  would  feel  the  extreams  of  thirft  and 
hunger,  if  he  did  not  prevent  his  appetites 
before  they  call  upon  him,  to  be  fo  forget- 
ful 
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CHAP.ful  of  the  common  neceffities  of  human  na- 
IX.  ture,  as  never  to  caft  an  eye  upon  the  poor 
and  diftreffed.  And  it  is  monftrous,  how 
a  man  can  live  with  fo  little  reflection,  as 
to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition,  very  un- 
juft  and  difproportioned  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, while  he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts 
no  benevolence  or  charity  to  others. 

IV  •  A  benevolent  man,  in  a  diflin- 
guifhed  .ftation,  is  a  bleffing  to  the  publick  : 
He  patronizes  the  orphan  and  the  Widow, 
affifts  the  friendlefs,  and  guides  the  igno- 
rant :  he  does  not  rejedt  the  perfon's  pre- 
tentions, who  does  not  know  how  to  ex- 
plain them,  nor  refufe  doing  a  good  office  for 
a  man,  becaufe  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it. 
In  fhort,  though  he  regulates  himfelf  in  all 
his  proceedings  by  juftice  and  equity,  he 
finds  a  thoufand  occafions  for  all  the  good- 
natured  offices  of  generofity,  compaffion, 
and  benevolence.  Whereas  roughnefs  of 
temper  is  apt  to  difcountenance  the  timorous 
or  modeft  perfon.  The  proud  man  difcou- 
rages  thofe  from  approaching  him,  who  are 
of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  moft  want 
his  help :  neither  will  the  impatient  man 
give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  of  the 
matter  that  lies  before  him :  yet  an  atten- 
dant with  one  or  more  of  thefe  unbecom- 
ing qualities,  is  fometimes  looked  upon  as 
a  proper  perfon  to  keep   off  impertinence 

and 
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and  folicitation  from  his  fuperiors.  But  this  Chap, 
is  a  kind  of  merit  that  can  never  attone  for  IX. 
the  injustice,  which  may  very  often  arife" — vr— ' 
therefrom:  and  a  dilatory  temper  without ^e^ton 
defign  commits  innumerable  cruelties.  We  4* 
fhould  never  think  of  doing  that  To-mor-f 
row,  which  may  be  done  to-day  with  ad- 
vantage. For,  a  man  who  defers  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of  injuf- 
tice  fo  long  as  he  puts  it  off.  The  difpatch 
being  very  often,  as  beneficial  to  the  fuitor, 
as  the  good  office  itfelf.  Therefore  fhould 
a  man  compare  the  inconveniences,  which 
another  fuffers  by  his  delays,  with  the  tri- 
fling motives  and  advantages,  which  he 
himfelf  may  reap  by  fuch  a  delay,  he  would 
never  be  guilty  of  a  fault,  which  very  often 
does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  perfon, 
who  depends  upon  him  ;  and  which,  in  re- 
gard to  himfelf,  might  be  remedied  with  lit- 
tle trouble.  If  to  thefe,  we  add  an  avari- 
tious  temper,  it  is  a  great  chance,  but  that 
juftice  is  inverted,  and  the  poor  and  needy 
quite  ruined  :  yet  fuch  a  one  is  the  man  in 
a  publick  office,  who  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever  receives  more  than  his  dated  and 
unqueftioned  fee ;  for,  though  gratifications, 
tokens  of  thankfulnefs,  difpatch  money,  and 
the  like  fpecious  terms,  are  the  pretences, 
under  which  corruption  very  frequently  is 
concealed ;  an  honeft  man  will  look  on  all 
thefe   methods,    as  unjuftifiable  j    and  will 
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Chap. enjoy  himfelf  better  in  a  moderate  fortune, 

IX.    that  is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation, 

<---v^-'than  with  an  overgrown  eftate  that  is  canker- 

beciwn  ecj  wjtj1  fae  aCquifitions  of  rapine  and  exa&ion 

from  the  needy.     I  am  of  opinion  that  the 

advantages  an  office  gives  a  man  of  doing 

good  are  his  beft  perquifites. 

This  narrow  temper  is  generally  obferved 
to  be  owing  to  an  unhappy  complexion  of 
body  :  for,  as  there  are  fome  fools,  others 
knaves,  by  conftitution  $  fo,  particularly,  it 
may  be  faid  of  many,  that  they  are  born 
with  an  illiberal  caft  of  mind  ;  the  matter 
that  compofes  them  is  tenacious  as  bird-lime  ; 
and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their  hands  and 
their  hearts  together,  that  they  never  care 
to  open  them,  unlefs  to  grafp  at  more  than 
their  due.  And  the  ftrength  of  fuch  mens 
virtue,  is  feen  in  rifing  againft  the  weight  of 
nature ;  and  every  time  they  have  the  refo- 
lution  to  difcharge  their  duty,  they  make  a 
facrifice  of  inclination  to  confcience  5  which 
is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its  followers  go 
without  fuitable  marks  of  its  approbation 
and  confent. 

The  love  of  the  world  is  another  thing, 
which  fufpends  the  operations  of  benevo- 
lence. This  love  proceeds  from  a  falfe  no- 
tion men  have  taken  up,  that  an  abundance 
pf  the  world,    is  an  effential  ingredient  to 

our 
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our   prefent  happinefs.     And   hence   grow  Chap. 
thofe  eager  competitions  for  wealth  or  power :    IX. 
and  hence  one  man's  fuccefs  becomes  ^no"-K^T7f^J 
Cher's  difappointment.  ****** 

4* 

Let  us  therefore  avoid  thefe  rocks,  and, 
like  wife  men,  learn  the  true  eftimate  of 
things,  and  defire  no  more  of  the  world, 
than  is  neceffary  to  accommodate  us  in  paf- 
fi ng  through  it.  Let  us  look  upon  every 
thing  beyond  this,  not  as  ufelefs  only,  but 
burthenfome.  Neither  let  us  place  our  quiet 
in  things,  which  we  cannot  have,  without 
putting  others  befide  or  out  of  them,  and 
thereby  making  them  our  enemies  :  and 
which,  when  attained,  will  give  us  more 
trouble  to  keep,  than  fatisfadtion  in  their 
pofleffion.  Finally,  let  us  take  this  along 
with  us,  that  if  wealth  be  an  inftrument  of 
pleafure,  the  greateft  pleafure  it  can  put  in- 
to our  power,  is  that  of  doing  all  the  good 
we  are  able.  They  that  are  confcious  of  their 
own  integrity,  fatisfied  with  themfelves,  and 
their  condition,  and  are  full  of  confidence  in 
a  fupreme  being,  and  the  hope  of  immorta- 
lity, furvey  all  about  them  with  a  flow  of 
good-will,  benevolence,  and  compaffion  : 
but  a  guilty  or  difcontented  mind,  a  mind 
ruffled  by  ill  fortune,  difconcerted  by  its  own 
paffions,  foured  by  negledt,  or  fretting  at 
difappointments,  hath  not  leifure  to  attend 
to  the  neceffity  or  reafonablenefs  of  a  kind- 
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CHAP.nefs  defired,  nor  a  tafte  for  thofe  pleasures, 
IX.   which  wait  on  beneficence,  which  cannot  be 
^^r-^J  relifhed  but  by  a  calm  and  unpolluted  heart ; 
ternon  an^^    therefore,    it  is  obfervable,    that  the 
4-      moft  miferable  of  all  beings  is  the  moft  en- 
vious ;    as,    on  the  other  hand,    the   moft 
communicative  is  the  happieft  and  contented. 
And, 

Confequently,  though  a  narrow  contract- 
ed temper,  be  that  which  obtains  moft  in 
the  world,  we  muft  not  conclude  this  to  be 
the  genuine  charadteriftick  of  mankind  ;  be- 
caufe  there  are  fome,  who  delight  in  no- 
thing fo  much  as  in  doing  good,  and  re- 
ceive more  of  their  happinefs  at  fecond-hand, 
or  by  rebound  from  others,  than  by  diredt- 
ly  and  immediately  from  themfelves.  And 
I  know  not  how  to  form  to  myfelf  a  greater 
idea  of  human  life,  than  in  what  is  the  prac- 
tice of  fome  wealthy  men,  whom  I  could 
name,  that  make  no  ftep  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes,  wherein  they 
do  not  alfo  advance  thofe  of  other  men, 
who  would  languifh  in  poverty  without 
that  beneficence.  For,  a  trader,  who  is 
frank  in  his  kindneffes,  and  abhors  feverity 
in  his  demands  ;  he,  who  in  buying,  felling, 
lending,  and  in  doing  a6ts  of  good-neighbour- 
hood, is  juft  and  eafy  -,  he,  who  appears  natu- 
rally averfe  to  difputes,  and  above  the  fenfe  of 
little  fufferings,  bears  a  noble  character,  and 

does 
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does  much  more  good  to  mankind,    than  Chap. 
any  other  man's  fortune,  without  commerce,    IX. 
can  poffibly  do :  and  he  who  trades,  befides  <— ^v^-* 
giving  the   ftate  fome  part  of  this  fort  of  »e"im 
credit  he  gives  his  banker,   may  in  all  the      4- 
occurrences  of  his  life  have  his  eye  upon 
removing  want  from  the  door  of  the  induf- 
trious,  and  defending  the  upright  man  from 
breaking  and  beggary :  and,  where  this  be- 
nevolence is  wanting,    pride    or   vengeance 
will  precipitate  a  man  to  accept  the  receipt 
of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has 
undone,  rather  than  the  whole  from  one  to 
whom  he  has  fhewn  compaffion.     This  be- 
nevolence is  effential  to  the  character  of  a 
fair  trader,  and  of  any  man  who  defigns  to 
enjoy  his  wealth  with  honour  and  felf-fatif- 
fa&ion. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  miferable  have 
a  property  in  the  fuperfluous  poffeffions 
of  the  fortunate  ;  though  I  defpair  of  fee- 
ing right  done  them,  till  the  day  wherein 
thofe  diftin&ions  fhall  ceafe  for  ever,  and  they 
muft  both  give  an  account  of  their  behavi- 
our,, under  their  refpe&ive  fufferings  and 
pleafures  :  for,  though  one  cannot  over-look 
the  exemplary  inftances  of  heroick  charity, 
in  providing  reftraints  for  the  wicked,  in- 
ftru&ions  for  the  young,  food  and  raiment 
for  the  aged,  with  regard  alfo  to  all  other 
circumftances  and  relations  of  human  life ; 

and 
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Chap. and  as  certainly  as  wealth  gives  acceptance 
IX.  and  grace  to  all  that  its  poflefibr  fays  or 
<-— V7— 'does  ;  yet  poverty  creates  difefteem,  fcorn 
Seawn  ancj  prejudice  to  all  the  undertakings  of  the 
5*  poor  and  needy.  The  neceffitous  man  has 
neither  hands,  lips,  nor  underftanding,  for 
his  own  or  friend's  ufe  ;  but  is  in  the  fame 
condition  with  the  lick,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  his  condition  is  an  infeftion  no  man 
will  relieve  or  affift ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  feldom 
with  fo  much  pity  as  contempt ;  and  rather 
for  the  often  tation  of  the  phyfician,  than 
compaffion  on  the  patient :  it  is  a  circum- 
ftance,  wherein  a  man  finds  all  the  good  he 
deferves  inacceffible,  all  the  ill  unavoidable  ; 
and  the  poor  hero  is  as  certainly  ragged,  as 
the  poor  villain  hanged.  Under  thefe  pref- 
fures,  the  poor  man  fpeaks  with  hefitation, 
undertakes  with  irrefolution,  and  adts  with 
difappointment :  he  is  flighted  in  mens  con- 
verfations,  over-looked  in  their  aflemblies, 
and  beaten  at  their  doors :  and  yet  all  this 
treatment  is  from  a  creature,  that  has  only 
the  fupply  of,  but  not  an  exemption  from 
the  wants,  for  which  he  defpifes  the  poor 
obje£t  that  afks  his  relief. 

V  •  A  difabled  failor,  who  has  been 
the  purveyor  of  our  luxury,  but  now  defti- 
tute  of  neceffaries,  cannot  fail  of  moving 
compaffion :  and  an  honeft  foldier,  that 
bravely  withftood  the  enemy,  but  now  prof- 
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trate  and  in  want  amongft  his  friends,  muftCHAp, 
force  our  charity.     It  were  endlefs  to  men-    IX. 
tion  all  the  variety  of  wretchednefs,  and  theL — v-^~> 
numberlefs  poor,  that  not  only  fingly,    but  ^e"ton 
in   companies,    implore  our  charity    from      5m 
door  to  door :    fuch  miferable  obje&s  affedi 
the  companionate  beholder  with  difmal  ideas, 
and  difcompofe  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  mind. 
Spe&acles  of  this  nature  every  where  occur, 
and  the  crowds  of  poor,  or  pretended  poor, 
in  every  place,    are  a  great  reproach  to  us, 
and  eclipfe  the  glory  of  all  our  charitable 
foundations.     They  that  are  not  inclined  to 
charity,  prefently  cry  out  againft  thefe  ob- 
jects, and  rather  ftarve  than  relieve  them. 
It  is  true,  we  cannot  get  into  a  coach,  or 
walk  abroad,  but  prefently  two  or  three  beg- 
gars on  each  fide,   follicit  our  charity,  with 
the  ufual  rhetorick  of  a  lick  wife  or  huf- 
band  at  home,    three  or  four  helplefs  little 
children,   all  ftarving  with  hunger  and  cold  ; 
and  though  it  may  be,  that  lamenefs  and 
blindnefs  are  certainly  very  often  adted  ;  and 
let  it  be  granted,   that  the  fhakings,  diftor- 
tions,  and  convulfions,   which  many  of  them 
pra&ice  to  gain  an  alms,  are  impofitions  ; 
yet  fure  I  am,    they  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  this  condition,  either  by  the  beadle,  or 
by  fome  other  proper  officer.  It  is  the  utmoft 
reproach  to  fociety,    that  there  fhould  be  a 
poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor  rogue  pafs 
without    punifhment.     Befides,     chriftians 

fhould 
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Chap,  fhould   recollect,    that  our  blefled  Saviour 

IX.     treats  the   exercife  or  negledt  of  charity  to- 

fc — vt— '  wards  a  poor  man,    as  the  performance  or 

Seaton  breach  of  this  duty  towards  himfelf:  I  was, 

"•     fays  he,   hungry,   and  ye  gave  me  no  meat; 

thirfty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;   naked, 

and  ye  cloathed  me  not;   a   ftranger,  and 

ye  took  me  not  in  ;    fick  and  in  prifon,  and 

ye  vilited  me  not. 

If  an  induflrious  man  fhould  fubmit  to 
the  hardeft  labour  and  coarfeft  fare,  rather 
than  endure  the  fhame  of  taking  relief 
from  the  parifh,  or  afking  it  in  the  ftreet, 
this  is  the  hungry,  the  thirfty,  and  naked ; 
and  we  ought  to  believe,  if  any  man  is 
come  hither  for  fhelter  againft  perfecution  or 
oppreffion,  that  this  is  the  ftranger,  and  we 
ought  to  take  him  in.  Should  it  be,  that 
a  countryman  of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  infidels,  and  lives  in  a  ftate  of  mi- 
ferable  captivity ;  this  is  the  man  in  prifon, 
and  we  fhould  contribute  to  his  releafe. 
And  we  ought  to  give  to  an  hofpital  of  in- 
valids, to  recover  as  many  ufeful  fubje&s, 
as  we  can ;  though  I  think,  common  beg- 
gars, who  might  earn  their  bread,  and 
wont,  are  no  part  of  the  objefts  of  this  duty. 

V  X«  There  is  a  fecret,  though  unjuft 
way  among  men  of  indulging  the  feeds  of 
ill-nature  and   envy,    by   comparing  their 

own 
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own  ftate  of  life  to  that  of  another,  and  Chap. 
grudging  the  approach  of  their  neighbour  IX. 
to  their  own  happinefs :  and  on  the  other  <— -v— -J 
fide,  he  who  is  the  lefs  at  his  eafe,  repines  Se5iion 
at  the  other,  who,  he  thinks,  has  unjuftly  6. 
the  advantage  over  him,  in  that  refpedt. 
So  that  without  fome  fecret  forrow,  I  can- 
not confider  the  condition  of  the  envious 
man,  which  is  moil  emphatically  refera- 
ble ;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing 
in  another's  merit  or  fuccefs ;  but  he  lives  in 
a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot 
againft  his  quiet ;  and  by  ftudying  their  own 
advantage  and  happinefs,  his  relifh  of  life  is 
inverted :  and  the  objects,  which  admini- 
ster the  higheft  fatisfadtion  to  thofe,  who 
are  exempt  from  this  paffion,  give  the 
quickeft  pangs  to  perfons,  who  are  led 
thereby.  Upon  all  occafions,  which  ought 
to  give  him  pleafure,  the  envious  man  is 
in  pain  -y  all  the  perfections  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  are  odious :  youth,  beauty,  valour, 
and  wifdom  are  provocations  of  his  difplea- 
fure.  Oh !  wretched  and  apoftate  ftate ! 
to  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to 
hate  a  man,  becaufe  we  can  find  no  fault 
in  him  ! 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  envious  perfon  re- 
joiceth  moft,  when  a  man  of  known  ho- 
nour does  a  thing  unworthy  of  himfelf :  or, 
when  any  adtion,  which  was  well  executed, 

upon 
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CHAP.upon  better  information,  appears  fo  altered 
IX.  in  its  circumftances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is 
t— v-— >  divided  among  many,  inftead  of  being  at- 
Settwn  tributed  to  one  perfon  only ;  for,  the  reliefs 
6.  of  the  envious  man  are  thofe  little  blemifhes 
and  imperfections,  that  difcover  themfelves 
in  the  illuftrious.  We  all  know  that  fhal- 
low  wits,  fuperficial  criticks,  and  conceited 
fops,  are  fo  many  blind  men  in  refpedt  of 
merit.  Their  talent  is  to  behold  nothing 
but  faults  and  blemifhes,  and  indeed  to  fee 
nothing  that  is  worth  obfervation  :  a  poem 
though  ever  fo  divine,  is  fluff;  a  pidture, 
it  is  daubing  though  it  be  never  fo  well  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  nothing  in  architecture 
that  is  not  irregular ;  nor  in  mufick,  that 
is  not  out  of  tune,  in  their  judgment.  So, 
afk  an  envious  man,  What  he  thinks  of  vir- 
tue ?  and  he  will  call  it  defign :  What  of 
good  nature  ?  and  he  will  term  it  dulnefs, 
or  perchance,  folly  and  cowardice. 

Thus  envy,  as  here  defcribed,  makes  a 
man  uneafy  to  himfelf,  and  to  others ;  and 
is  a  certain  diftortion  and  perverfenefs  of 
temper,  that  renders  him  unwilling  to  be 
pleafed  with  any  thing,  or  perfon,  except 
thofe,  that  have  neither  beauty  nor  perfec- 
tion in  them,  to  raife  his  fpleen.  And  the 
nature  of  perfons  afflidted  with  this  evil, 
if  they  are  taxed  with  this  weaknefs,  and 
are  incurable,  is  to  pretend  a  contempt  of  the 
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perfon  envied :  for,  as  a  covetous  man  is  Chap. 
affronted  with  thofe  that  call  him  fo ;  in     IX. 
like  manner,  a  man  who  is  really  envious, 
will  not  allow  that  he  is  fo  ;  but  upon  fuch  an 
accufation  he  is  tormented  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  to  envy  a  man  is  to  allow  him  his 
fuperior  in  the  very  thing  he  hates  him  for. 
When   a  man   cannot   difcern  any  thing, 
which  another  is  mafter  of  that  is  agree- 
able, he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  having 
a  diftemper  in  the  mind:    and  confequent- 
ly,  I  look  upon  the  good-natured  man  to 
be  endowed    with  a  certain  difcerning  fa- 
culty, which  the  envious  are  altogether  de- 
prived  of  by  that  diftemper.      Envy  de- 
forms every  thing,  and  the  uglinefs  is  not 
in  the  object,  but  in  the  fight  or  concep- 
tion ;  and  nobler  minds,  whofe  merit   are 
either  not  difcovered,  or  are  mifreprefented 
by  the  envious  part  of  mankind,   fhould 
rather  confider  their  defamers  with  pity  than, 
indignation  5  becaufe  this  would  approach 
too  near  the  borders  of  envy,  which  muft 
always  be  carefully  avoided. 
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